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New! 


from International Paper 


TYON 


An improved anti-skid | 
treatment for Multiwall Bags! 


Up ramps and over bumps, bags treated with 
“Tyon” sit tight. Allow faster handling. 


Here is an anti-skid treatment for multiwall 
bags that really works. Inclined Plane tests 
of bags treated with “Tyon” show: 


@ “T yon” is 20% better than ordinary — 
anti-skid treatments 

@ 30% better than rough kraft 

@ 40% better than standard kraft 


Siar Wheto sl EO 


son oar. prea eee : ga ane Canee Stacked high or riding a sling, they cling. 
from slipping, creeping stacks in the warehouse Safer—resist slip and creep. 

and on your trucks. Bags treated with “Tyon”’ meng 
stack to stay. They cling to pallets. Offer 
firm grip for fast, safe loading and unloading. 


Remember, you get lots of advantages—with a 


pees * lot of savings—when you 
= So specify multiwall bags 
ele treated with “Tyon”... 


another product of 
International Paper’s long 


Look for this trademark. 1 
on the bene van bo eea research and experience. 


Over bumpy roads, around curves, they ride— 
don’t slide. Eliminate breakage—speed delivery. 


Send coupon for samples and full information 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Room 1404X, 

Please send samples and Tyon information. 


your most dependable source of supply . . ait 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER 


BAGPAK DIVISION, N.Y.17, N.Y. 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


‘ 
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) Progress Report e : 


Early completion of our Saskatoon plant will 
_ make it possible to provide a level of customer 


service not approached by any other company. 


Watch for announcement of our start-up time. 


Meanwhile our Carlsbad Plant can 


serve your entire POTASH require- 
ments with the very best material. 


: New 60% Standard Muriate 
New 60% Special Granular 


Muriate 


_ New 60% Coarse Granular 


Muriate 

Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate — 99.9% KCL 
minimum 


Quick Service — High Quolity 
Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No. — WA—3231. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office. . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Il. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEW HEPTACHLOR SALES SUPPORT! | 


FREE 
HEPTACHLOR 
DEALER SALES-BUILDER 


weet 
¥ ia bs 


Educational Programs for 1959! 


Expanded Heptachlor educational programs are one of the many reasons why Heptachlor will be used 
in greater quantity in 1959. These educational programs, started late in 1958, have received amazing 


acceptance. The programs deal with insecticides, insects, and insect control. As a result, major sales 


influences at the local level will back insect control more actively through increased knowledge. 


HEPTACHLOR baa HEPTACHLOR 
INSECT CONTROL FORUM DEALER SALES-BUILDER INSECT CONTROL GUIDE SHEETS 
PROGRAM 


A monthly information service for 
county agents, vo-ag teachers, and 
other influential agricultural leaders. 


A 12 month mail program available to 
all agricultural supply dealers. Includes 
monthly letter, merchandising aids, and 
other valuable services. 


A different guide sheet is distributed 
each month as part of the Forum and 
Dealer Programs. Each tells about]fa 
specific insect. 


These services are free, and will augment the more than AC 118 


twenty-five 1959 regional Heptachlor sales promotion = NV E LS l Cc Oo L 


programs. Heptachlor is America’s leading soil insecti- esi CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
a 330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


cide, and protects forage crops without contaminating 
1 want to get copies of all material included in the Hepta- 


milk or meat. 
chlor educational programs. Be sure I'm on the mailing list. 


[_] Distributor i) 


International Representative: Velsicol International Corporation, 
C.A., P.O. Box 1687 ° Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.I. ae 


i [_] Formulator 


HEPTACHLOR FORMULATORS AND DISTRIBUTORS = Name 
These programs can help your salesmen, too. Send us Company. 
their names and they will get all of the information nAdresi 
each month. : 
City. Zone State 
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This Month‘s Cover 


Featured in this issue is a re- 
view of equipment for the agri- 
cultural chemicals manufacturer 
and applicator. (Pages 42-52) 
The cover illustrates (1 to r) the 
Clark tractor shovel, Munson’s 
attrition mill, drier at CIL de- 
signed by Sackett, Tryco pump 
and Bemis’ Rapid-Weigh bagger. 
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MURIATE 
OF POTASH 
for the 

PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


olen symbol stands for high-grade uniform, coarse and 
granular Muriate of Potash (60% K,O minimum). South- 
west Potash Corporation provides a dependable supply of 
HIGH-K* Muriate for the plant food industry. 


*Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash 
Corporation 


I read with great interest the last issue 
of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS and I 
would like to congratulate you on your 
good idea of The Custom Applicator sec- 
tion; I think it adds much to the attrac- 
tion of your paper. 


W. E. Ripper 
Manor, Docking, England 


I have found your article on “What the 
Dealer Should Know About Fertilizers” 
of particular interest, and should like to 
quote from this article in a report I am 
writing on the subject of bags for the 
fertilizer industry. We should, of course, 
give proper credit in doing so. We have 
specific reference to the section concerned 
with types of dealers selling fertilizers. 


Mildred Bareis 
Crown ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 
San Francisco, Calif. 


We are in the anhydrous ammonia 
business in the State of Washington. 
We would appreciate more articles on 
grain crops and dry peas, inasmuch as 
corn is not grown in this area. Wheat 
is our leading crop. Also, we are very 
much interested in weed chemicals. 


James W. Babb 
Bass Bros, FErRTILIzER Co. 
Oakesdale, Washington 


Ed: Thanks for your comments,—we'll 
be guided by them in scheduling future 
articles for Agricultural Chemicals. 


We manufacture a garden insecti- 
cide sprayer and are, at the present, 
seeking a source for an insecticide plug 
or cartridge to be used with a new type 
sprayer we plan on producing shortly,. 
Any information you may have concern- 
ing the manufacturer of such a product 
would sure be appreciated. 


George B. Packard 
Barco MANUFACTURING Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Ed: Can any of our readers supply 
Barco? 


Congratulations to you for publish- 
ing the article “Chemical and Biological 
Methods of Pest Control” by Kenneth 
Hagen and Ray Smith in the July issue 
of your magazine. We consider this 
article of unusual interest for the 
entomologists and farmers here in 
Peru, and would like your permission 
to mimeograph a verbatim Spanish 
translation for distribution in this coun- 
try. 


Richard W. Bagley 


COMITE DE DEFENSA TECHNCA DEL ALGODON 
Lima, Peru 
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20 ‘AB TEAM, 


easy ways to 


an 7 
weeds 


~ UREABOR® : : 
_Nonselective. A granular complex of 
sodium borate and substituted urea... 


dust-free...for DRY application. Low 
rates of application are a big feature. 


The PCB Spreader applies the lowrates 
to best advantage and is available for 


By petty en 


DB I Granulor 


|WUID HALIMG COMPOUND _108 DET APMLCATION 
WONSELECTIVE 


DB® Granular 


. scientifically balanced formulation 

2,4-D and sodium borates... for 
DRY application, Kills deep- -rooted 
noxious weeds—perennials and 


_ annuals — effectively and econom- 


ically. The recommended tow rates — 
can be applied best with the special ” 
hand operated PCB Spreader. 


$10.75 delivered anywhere in U.S.A. 
: i : : : (Not intended for control of grass) — 


WET: 100 LBS. 


| POLYBOR- CHLORATE? 


A highly soluble powder for spray or 
dry application. Its double action 
quickly destroys vegetation on con- - 
tact and through root absorption. Pro- 

_ vides long residual effects. This is a 
- general nonselective herbicide for 
_ controlling all types ‘of vegetation. : 


Cantentreted BORASCU?. 


_- A-granular concentrated “sodium : 

_ borate ore for nonselective control of 
weeds and grasses. It is. easily 
applied, by hand or with mechanical = 

_. Spreaders, in its dry form. Long resi- 

_ dual action is a feature—may prevent — 

regrowth for a year or more. = 


BORASCU. 


Fon wtf comic IEEE 


Whether you are concerned with Agriculture or with 


Industry...you ned BORATE WEED KILLERS 


Weeds incur danger and great economic losses ...they steal from 
crops...they constitute a fire hazard without equal. Nonselective 
BORATE weed killers attack this menace most effectively by 
destroying roots and rhizomes and preventing regrowth for long 
periods. During our lengthy experience with borates for weed 
control, we have developed special weed killers capable of 
destroying all types of weeds and grasses under the many various 
local and regional conditions. 


YOU GET ALL THESE FEATURES: 


NONSELECTIVE HERBICIDAL ACTION 
RESULTS THAT ARE LONG-LASTING 

EASY APPLICATION AND CONVENIENCE 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

SAFETY —Nonpoisonous, Non fire-hazardous 
WON’T CORRODE ferrous metals 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION PEPTAAC 
Pacific Coast Borox Co. Div., 630 Shatto Place, Los Angeles 5, Colif. / 


Please send literature on the following products: ‘ 
mail (CO UREABOR® (j DB® Granular : 
oO POLYBOR-CHLORATE® C) Concentrated BORASCU ® ! 


AGRICULTURAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY DIVISION this : 
630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


NAME ee 


coupon COMPANY ' 


ADDRESS. 


city ZONE, ¢ STATE. ‘ 
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Trade listing 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Association Building, 
1145 19th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Lea Hitchner, executive 
secretary. 


National Plant Food Institute, 1700 
K St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
Paul Truitt and Russell Coleman, 
executive vice-presidents. 


Regional Offices listed on page 123. 


American Society of Agronomy. 
2702 Monroe St., Madison Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey, executive secre- 
tary. 

American Phytopathological Soci- 
ety, S. E. .A. McCallan, secretary. 
rabdo Thompson Institute, Yonk- 
ers, 3 


American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, P. O. Box 540, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C., William Horwitz, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 
Hotel Claridge, Room 305, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Jack Criswell, execu- 
tive vice president. 

American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, F. B. Lanham, secre- 
tary, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Carolinas-Virginia Formulators As- 
sociation, 516 S. Salisbury St., 
Raleigh, N. C. Hugh Horn, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


California Fertilizer Association, 
Sidney Bierly, executive secre- 
tary, Suite 1, Boothe Building, 475 
Huntington Drive, San Marino 
California. 


Chemical Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association, 110 East 42nd St. 
New York City, Dr. H. W. Hamil- 
ton, secretary. 


Entomological Society of America, 
1530 P. Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C., R. H. Nelson, secretary. 


Mid-West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee, 121 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago I, Ill. Z. H. Beers, execu- 
tive-secretary. 

National Nitrogen Solutions Associ- 
ation, 2217 Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. M. F. Collie, secretary. 

National Cotton Council, PO Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

Soil Science Society of America, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison, Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey, executive secre- 
tary. 

Weed Society of America, W. C. 
Shaw, secretary, Field Crops Re- 
search Branch, Beltsville, Md. 

Western Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation. Charles Barnard, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 2466 Kenwood 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


. The relatively poor safety record 


Handling Fertilizer Liquids . . 
of the fertilizer industry is due to a careless attitude. This discussion 
on handling fertilizer liquids with safety considers specific measures 
to be observed in all phases of storage, transfer, manufacture, handling 
raw materials, etc. Page 30. 


Emulsifiers . . . A review of emulsifiers offered the formulator for 
1959 pesticides. Included are discussions on the Tritons, Agrimuls, 
Emcols, Sole-Mulsifiers, and Toximuls. Page 28. 


Aerial Application . . . Although the autogiro is not new in the 
aerial applicator field, Kellett believes its current production is the 


first offered the aerial applicator since World: War II. 


Equipment . . . New equipment offered the agricultural chemicals 
manufacturer and applicator is presented in this annual review. High- 
lights of 1958 are several new agricultural aeroplanes; Union Bag’s 
I&C series 100; Raymond’s rotomatic packers; Combustion’s vertical 
mill; Sackett’s crushing mill. Page 42-52. 


Soil Fumigation . . . A limiting factor in the soil fumigation market 
is cost. Most fumigants today are applied to crops having a value 
in excess of $400 per acre. If cost of treatment could be reduced to 
open up the market to crops yielding as little as $200 per acre an- 
nually, and only 10% of this crop land was fumigated, acreage 


wou'd be more than double that now treated. Page 33. 


Pesticide Industry . . . A critical analysis of what’s wrong with the 
pesticide industry,—what it, needs to do to maintain the growth of 
the past 15 years,—as seen by a representative of a national distribu- 
tor. Page 23. 
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New matched emulsifiers 


toxtmul a-b 


Top Performance at new low cost 


Here’s a brand new emulsifier team . . . more effective than ever 
over a wide range of chlorinated insecticides. Best of all, 
Toximul A and Toximul B offer new low price, outstanding flash 
dispersion, excellent clarity, uniformity, and stability. 


Check this. complete line-up of Tovimul Emulaifiens 

FOR CHLORINATED INSECTICIDES. New Toximul A 

and B... the new emulsifier team of outstanding performance 

. . . low price. 

GENERAL PURPOSE EMULSIFIERS. Toximul 500 or 

600 .. . the widely-used, easy-to-use emulsifiers for Chlordane, 
CHEMICAL COMPANY DDT, toxaphene, weed killers, etc. 


Toximul 102 and 103, another high efficiency Toximul emul- 

sifier team for both herbicides and chlorinated insecticides. 

FOR PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES. A complete emulsifier 

line-up, including Toximul MP for Malathion. Toximul P for 
427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois Parathion. Toximul Q for Methyl Parathion. 


Telephone: STate 2-4711 
Stepan Chemical Company 
427 West Randolph Street, Chi:ago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
Send complete information and sample on items checked. 
(J Toximul A and B (1 Toximul MP 
( Toximul 102 and 103 [] Toximu!l Q 


(1 Toximul 500 [) Toximul 600 C Toximul P 
Warehouse Stocks: Jersey City » Philadelphia + Chicago * Atlanta 


St. Louis * Dallas + Los Angeles * San Francisco » Portland 
In Canada: Natural Products, Ltd. * Montreal. 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SURFACTANTS 
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100% QUALITY 
a iS oo, & 


BLUE BANNER 


GH ARMOUR : FERTILIZERST” 
Ra ket 
TZ /h\ . 
ETIWAN FERTILIZER COMPANY ee eta 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA ANDERSON 


“Always Reliable” 


Ss GDy _ FW. TUNNELLe COMPANY iuc. 


Wlanufacturera___ 


FIELDS 


Aothan Guano Company 
ELIZABETH RIVER 
TERMINALS, UNC. 


_asonos NE rafos 


LAUREL - DELAWARE 


FARMERS FERTILIZER & MILLING CO. 


~ AROOSTOOK "fade 
FEDERATION 0 OF FARMERS en 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
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Union’s popular | & C Bagger 
for fast, accurate weighing 
of granular materials. 


All these famous fertilizer firms have one thing in com- 
mon: They operate Union I & C Baggers. Two of the 
companies between them use 69 machines. Another 
recently converted nine of its plants to I & C’s. 
Hundreds of units have been installed throughout 
the industry—in the last three years alone! 


This trend to Union’s I & C Bagger began almost 
as soon as the unit was introduced. The first com- 
pletely automatic pre-weighing machine for open 
mouth bags, Union’s I & C Bagger made possible 
great savings for the fertilizer industry—savings 


- in increased production and reduced labor, and 


savings through the use of a lower cost bag. And, 
the I & C was the first machine designed specifically 
for ease of installation—featuring lower head room 
and requiring floor space of only 5’ x 5’. 


ee a Co 


reer oe ane 


Regardless of the size of their operation, fertilizer 
manufacturers immediately found that Union’s 
I & C Bagger was a practical, profitable investment. 
The trend began . . . and still continues. Though 
much imitated, Union’s I & C Bagger is still speci- 
fied time after time by leading fertilizer firms. 


Like these manufacturers, you’ll find that the 
savings achieved with Union’s I & C Bagger will 
pay for its cost in a remarkably short time. 


Service within hours 
Every I & C Bagger installation is backed up by 
Union’s staff of field service experts—geographically 
located to give you the fastest possible service. 
There’s always a Union representative available 
for consultation on bagging methods and equip- 
ment. Write for full details. 


UNION’s I&C BAGGER 


Automatic weighing and filling machine for open mouth bags. 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 


Manufactured by Inglett & Company, Inc., Augusta, Georgia. 


Union’s |&C Bagger! 


~UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER corporaTION 


Package Engineering Department, 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York 
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WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,-N. Yao PLANTS: TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
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THE 
Toughness Champ 


WINS ON POINTS 


OUR CLUPAK* MULTIWALL 


Proven best for shipping fertilizer 


The Kraftsman Clupak paper in our new multiwalls has a patented, 
built-in “‘stretch” that gives them much greater toughness. That’s 
why they’re far better than ordinary bags for shipping fertilizer. 
For instance: 


In drop tests by a Kansas fertilizer packager, Clupak multiwalls out- 
lasted ordinary bags by three times as many drops, and now he’s 
profiting with “‘Toughness Champ”’ bags. 


An Ohio fertilizer formulator compared the breakage of 80} three-ply 
Clupak multiwalls (total basis weight 160#) against 80# three-ply 
regular bags (total basis weight 1804). The Clupak bags proved 400% 
better in his test. 


A Missouri user reports Clupak multiwalls are the best he has ever 
used for fertilizer. No breakage in trucks shipped to date. 


Choose your own toughness standard. Clupak multi- 
walls will win on points over ordinary bags every time. 
They cost the same so why not prove it to yourself. 
Let us include a trial shipment of 5,000 ee Multi- 
walls in your next order. Call or write: 


COMPANY - MULTIWALL BAG DIVISION 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI « NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA ¢ WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority 
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Chemical : 
is Your Best 


UREA PRILLS—For soil application. Free-flowing; ideal for top-dressing or side- 
dressing of fruits and vegetables, as well as field crops. Guaranteed 45% Nitrogen. 


Agricultural Grade CRYSTAL UREA Fertilizer Compound—Preferred for foliar ap- 
plication for fruits and vegetables. Makes possible maximum yields and top quality. Safe. 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA—Held in Grace’s huge storage facilities, ready for instant 
shipment to arrive on your schedule. 


UREA AMMONIATING SOLUTIONS — Produced in a range to satisfy your needs. 


GRACE 


ireaee Chemical Company PU aS 


eeeeveveeveevevnee eevee seeeeeveeeeeeereeeeaneeeeeeeeeeese eoenveee ee 


A DIVISIOWN (0-1) WRU IGRAGES ERE CO: 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

MEMPHIS—Home Federal Bldg., JAckson 7-1551 * CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
TAMPA—2808 S. MacDill Ave., 82-3531 * NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 
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Here is the machine that is changing all standards 
for accurately weighing and packing free-flowing 
materials in open-mouth multi-wall bags! 
The Raymond Rotomatic Packer is 
fully automatic, all-mechanical, and 
requires no outside source of 
power such as electricity 
or compressed air. It com- 
bines gravity operation 
with the even balance 
scale principle that deliv- 
ers simplicity of opera- 
tion, accurate weights, 
and high rate of pro- 
duction.. 
Practical bagging rates are limited 
only by the operator’s ability to 
feed bags to the filling tube. The 
Raymond Rotomatic Packer han- 
ane i dles 50 lb. bags up to 100 Ib. bags 
e Gravity Operated : with equal ease. Bag size changes 
e No electricity or : i; see take less than 60 seconds and the 
compressed air ; ie | first new size bag is correctly 
e Speed plus Accuracy bee weighed. 
e Lowest Maintenance | oi Practical variances in material 
oy "density do not affect the accuracy 
or operation of the Raymond Rotomatic 
. Packer. The machine design limits mate- 
rial in suspension to a minimum, further im- 
proving weight accuracy. 
No specialists are required to maintain and service the 
Raymond Rotomatic Packer. Scale assembly can be adjusted 
by regular scale mechanics and any competent mechanic 
can service the unit. 
Engineering, operation, and installation details are available 
from any Raymond Representative. For more details and 
information, write or call the Raymond Office nearest you. 


SALES OFFICES 


Middletown * Richmond « New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Denver « St. Louis * Kansas City » Detroit » Charlotte * Memphis 
Philadelphia * Baltimore * Houston 
Cleveland « East Aurora, N.Y. « Louisville * Orlando 


BAG CORPORATION 
a division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 
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State-approved soil testing 


laboratory helps Chrisman im- 
STRAIGHT prove service to his sae ae 

Last year 10,000 sample tests 
FACTS were analyzed. Tester is Wil- 
FROM bur Kunzeman. Firm also 
THE employs a full-time agronomist. 
FIELD... 


CC 


nternational’s triple super service 


tailors delivery and service to my plant schedules,” 


says A. B. Chrisman, 


President, A. B. Chrisman Fertilizer Company, Meredosia, Illinois 


A. B. Chrisman Fertilizer Company, located almost 
on the banks of the Illinois River, produces 12,000 to 
15,000 tons of granular material annually. Mr. Chris- 
man likes the way International Minerals backs their 
product with IMC’s Full Orbit Program. “It’s al- 
ready helped us solve some business problems — 
it’s full of ideas and suggestions that we’re putting 
to good use.” 
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_ Joe Smith, Plant Superin- 
' tendent, checks on care- 
' fully regulated flow of 
materials going into mixer, 
assuring a guaranteed de- 
, pendable analysis of grade 
for the Meredosia area. 


Out goes a sack of 0-46-0 on the back of Rol- 

and Ransom. Most popular ABC brand ferti- 

’ q ; lizers are 12-12-12 and 16-8-8. Chrisman uses 

A. B. Chrisman has been buying IMC Triple Superphos- IMC coarse run-of-pile . . . markets up to 12 


phate for the past 214 years. Asked why he uses Inter- eee 
national’s Triple, he replied, “‘I started on International 
Triple Super because they were the first to ship by barge 
up the Illinois River to this area. I’d had promises of 
material being barged in by other firms but they didn’t 
deliver. International promised and delivered! 

“The folks at IMC make it a business to know my 
problems, so they can give me the service I need when 
I need it. They work right along with me and help me 


anticipate my needs during the busy season when the : — 
rush is on. Growing business necessitated expanded facili- 


: ‘ Pi ties. Chrisman and building contractor, Russell 
“Shipment is always just what I order too,” adds Collison, discuss new building that will add 


. ; f ; for 1500 tons of ial, 
Chrisman. “I use International Minerals’ coarse run- storage: por Boe enters 


of-pile. It’s top-notch quality material . . . has just the 
characteristics we need to help us manufacture our ANERS 


& 


granular mixed goods.” Creators 2 
You can benefit from International’s triple super of Living Alernational, 


service. Write, wire or call for details. Minerals a & 
Sem s 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL FELT SU As 


Administrative Center — Skokie, Illinois « Phone ORchard 6-3000 


Chrisman Fertilizer Company opened for 
business in 1954. Business increase has 
been steady and sure. ~He-now serves a 
50- to 60-mile area of some of America’s 


richest farm land. 
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‘No ifs, ands, or butts... feed grown from. 
potash-enriched soil is the best!” 


FOR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS! USP now offers three outstanding 
grades of potash. USP’s Higran, a new specially sized white 
granular (62/63% K20) and USP’s Higrade muriate (also 62/63% 
K,0). Both are the purest agricultural muriates now available. 
USP also offers Granular muriate which contains 60% K20. All 


three are non-caking and free-flowing throughout. at STATS 

Our Technical Service Department welcomes your inquiries. ¢ MEMBER: 
a AMERICAN 

UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY >, POTASH 

DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION ae e INSTITUTE 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York : Or naw 

Southern Sales Office: Rnodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia "REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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RAYMOND ROLLER MILL 


-3000 


15 YEAR RECORD 
of 
RAYMONDSROELER MILLS 


onlgfinding 


PHOSPHATE; ROCK 


IN the past 15 years, more than 200 Raymond Roller Mill 
installations have gone into service, pulverizing phosphate rock 
for acidulation, acid manufacture, and direct application. 

As shown by the chart, this brings the installed capacity of 
Raymond Roller Mills to nearly 3000 tons per operating hour, 
or in excess of 16,000,000 tons yearly, based on 350 2-shift 
a day operation. 


INSTALLED CAPACITY IN TONS PER HOUR 


This phenomenal endorsement by industry is mainly due to the 
following advantages which add up to record economies year 
after year. 


~ 
. 


Lowest initial cost, power cost, and overall operating costs. 

2. Dependable, long service life, backed by over 70 years’ 
experience. 

3. Ability to handle all known deposits with a wide range of 
capacities available. 

4. Automatic, dust-free operation with a very minimum of 


= 500 


attention. 
5. Optimum particle size distribution and ease of fineness 
control. 
6. Ability to dry, grind, separate and convey in one simple 
operation. 
7. Minimum space requirements and flexibility to meet plant 
layout. 
8. Low maintenance. ae 
9. Active research and development over the years by Raymond SLESSISSerss sa SS is ts we os 
to further improve grinding efficiency. esieeien Seles oe See Se Se Se ee SS 
10. ae ciegtanh aon taal service. YEARLY GROWTH OF RAYMOND ROLLER MILLS 
With a problem in this or a similar field, check the facts = 
and compare. When put to test, Raymond proves best. PULVERIZING PHOSPHATE ROCK 


COMBUSVION ENGINEERING, INC. 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. af f22OF EV ESEOCF2Z SALES OFFICES IN 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS oc, PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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Fertilizers won’t cake—flow freely in the field 


Many a farmer has been cursed by 
the serious caking problem which so 
often occurs when deliquescent fer- 
tilizers are stored in damp or humid 
conditions. And many a formulator 
has learned that this can easily be 
prevented by using Celite*. These 
tiny particles of diatomite surround 
the fertilizer crystals or prills with 


a protective coating that can prevent 


contact between them and thus mini- 
mize caking. 

At the same time Celite fillers im- 
prove flowability. The particles are not 
only microscopic in size but extremely 
irregular in shape. Thus Celite coated 
fertilizers flow more freely. As little 
as 2% of Celite assures more uniform 


application in the field. 

A Celite engineer will gladly help 
you put the right grade to work in 
your fertilizer. Just phone him at your 
nearest Johns-Manville sales office 
or write Johns-Manville, Box 14, New 
York 16, New York. In Canada, 
address 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


¢Celite is Johns-Manville’s registered trade mark for its diatomaceous silica products 


when formulated with 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


PRODUCT'S 
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diatomite fillers 


Johns-Manville CELITE 


INDUSTRY'S MOST VERSATILE 
MINERAL FILLER 
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T’S during the winter months that bit- 
I ing and blood-drinking lice torture 
dairy herds and beef cattle. 


Easiest, quickest way to control these 
annoying pests is to treat livestock with 
Pyrenone* fly spray, either oil-based or 
emulsion type. It not only rids the ani- 
mals of flies and lice, but Pyrenone won’t 
show up in milk and meat — even after 
repeated applications. 


For dry control of lice, during cold 
weather, many dairymen prefer to use 


Pyrenone parasite powders. A decided 


advantage is the fact that the powders 
are equally effective against resistant rat 
fleas and roaches in food rooms. 


me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


® 
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Of course, the best recommendation 
for cattle grubs is an application of 
always-dependable rotenone—either as a 
dust or as a suspension for use in power 
sprayers. Rotenone also kills irritating 
lice and ticks. 


For complete information on special 
products — such as, rotenone-butoxide 
emulsions, general purpose parasite 
powders and Pyrenone liquid dressing 
for show animals—write the nearest of- 
fice of Fairfield Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 
Branches in Principal Cities. In Canada: 
Natural Products Corporation, Toronto 
and Montreal. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. F.M.C. 


Pyrenone 


Putting ldeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Fairfield Chemicals 


Sales Headquarters 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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3 REASONS 

WHY YOUR CHOICE 
SHOULD BE 
TREBO-PHOS' 


Cyanamid’s quality triple superphosphate 


GRANULATION 
Trebo-Phos in typical commercial runs is producing high 
analysis mixed fertilizers with excellent granulation. 


AMMONIATION 

Ammoniation easily achieved up to 4.6% and higher 
with suitable equipment without uncomfortable 
ammonia fumes. Physical condition of Trebo-Phos 
makes possible maximum and uniform absorption of 
ammonia. 


CYANAMID SERVICE 

Cyanamid’s new, ultra-modern triple plant has high 
storage capacity for Trebo-Phos. Inventories are 
maintained at levels that let Cyanamid fill your orders 
promptly. Cyanamid traffic experts are at your service 
to assure the most prompt, economical deliveries. Cyan- 
amid technical representatives are available to help 
you solve production problems in your plant. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR FULL INFORMATION. OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
WILL BE GLAD TO CALL. NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART. 


Frnave MARK 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, 
Phosphates Department, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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with the Pesticide Industry? 


A critical approach to what needs to be done, so the indus- 


try may take its proper place in the industrial economy . . . 


with the use or the new uses 

of insecticides but to give you 
the results of an observer of the 
pesticide industry since 1940, and 
a rather critical approach to what 
needs be done by the industry in 
order that it may achieve its proper 
place in the industrial chemical 
economy. 


I: is not my intent at all to deal 


I know that some of you may 
wonder why I have chosen to take 
this type of an approach but I 
feel that having had the privilege 
of serving with this industry since 
1940 that it is my right and obli- 
gation. 

_ Since the end of World War 
II, I have been engaged in the in- 
dustry as a representative of a 
large national distributor and since 
1948 as a complete independent. 
I have tried always to maintain an 
objective view of this industry and 
its practices. This independence 
started in the hectic and never to 
be forgotten days of World War II, 
where as many of you know, I 
served with the insecticide & fungi- 
cide unit of the War Production 
Board. 

Many of our marketing and 
distribution experts as well as 
entomologists have become increas- 
ingly critical of what is wrong with 
our industry as we know it. No 
doubt you all are aware that we 
are in the midst of a major revolu- 
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by Meluin Goldberg * 


Pesticide Advisory Service 
New York, N. Y. 


tion in our general marketing and 
distributing patterns. 

I would like to discuss briefly 
and make the point that unless 
the agricultural insecticide indus- 
try, as we know it, starts an aggres- 
sive public relations program, both 
in telling of its importance to the 
rest of the national agricultural 
economy and preaching the doc- 
trine of better insecticidal practices 
to the farmer, we will not maintain 
the period of growth during the 
next 15 years that we have in the 
past 15 years. The industry un- 
fortunately has been characterized 
by a lack of consistent aggressive 
sales promotional activity. 

DDT producers have been too 
busy criticizing the other chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon producers, the 
phosphate people have been critic- 
ized by and have criticized the 
botanical producers as well as the 
chlorinated hydrocarbon produc- 
ers, the national distributors com- 
plain about the regional distribu- 
tors, and the farmer, who is prob- 
ably the least interested in this 
type of harangue, stands by idly 
watching and waiting for the best 
price deal that he can get. Further, 
the poor consumer or the farmer, 
is sometimes lulled into a false 
sense of security by accepting the 
cheapest method of alleged control 
rather than paying a bit more in 
_ * The Agricultural Outlook,—an address 
presented at the Western Agricultural Chem- 


icals Association, October 15, Villa Hotel, San 
Mateo, Calif. 


order to get sure control. How can 
we expect our customers to know 
and appreciate what our problems 
are, if we don’t really spend time 
telling them what they are and 
how we can increase our own mar- 
kets and profits, and at the same 
time have the farmer get much 
better service and much better in- 
formation. 

I should like to set up a straw 
man to describe to those of you who 
are not completely familiar with 
just how the usual new technical 
material is researched, produced, 
marketed and then ruined all in 
a short space of time. So many of 
our chemical companies have gone 
thru this practice that it is quite 
‘old hat’ to someone like me. In 
order that I can draw a lesson and 
come to the real point of my paper, 
I am perhaps going to over-simplify 
some of the time factors involved, 
but I am certain that you will see 
the point that I am trying to make. 

Introducing a technical pesti- 
cide material requires anywhere 
from 5 to 8 years from the very 
basic research through market sur- 
veys, determination of toxicity 
data, pilot plant production, deter- 
mination of marketing procedures, 
and the best method of distribu- 
tion—all of these constituting lead- 
ing of the new chemical to the 
slaughter. Somewhere along the 
line, the management committees 
of our large chemical companies get 
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hold of all of this work at a rather 
propitious stage in the develop- 
ment of the new product. The fin- 
ance committees, the executive 
committee, and inevitably, sooner 
or later, the very top management 
committee gets hold of this product 
and a decision is about to be made 
as to how said product will be mar- 
keted. At this point, there has 
been anywhere from a half to one 
and a half million dollars spent. 
We have gone through the market- 
ing people, the advertising people, 
publicity people and are waiting 
for the answer from the top ex- 
ecutive management group of the 
company. 

There ensues the usual time 
lag while the research and market 
development people are out telling 
the various extension services about 
it. Some rumors creep into the 
literature, and the farmer starts 
hearing about the product, de- 
manding delivery. Some of the 
localized distributors hear about it 
and maybe even some of the na- 
tionals, and before the decision is 
made, some of the stuff begins to 
leak out into the market place and 
a decision is forced by top manage- 
ment. Whether the product would 
have been better marketed through 
the nationals or whether it will be 
marketed through a given number 
of smaller distributors is all out 
the window because a hap-hazard 
method of distribution has already 
been established and there we have 
ae 


Somewhere along the line, top 
brass gets into the act and instead 
of the material being handled in 
a logical manner, it is suddenly 
treated as another chemical item 


as part of the chemical industry, 
and the age-old practice of chemi- 
cal sales is established as a policy 
of the day. 

Instead of treating it as a spe- 
cialty which the agricultural in- 
secticide business is, having its own 
special specific problems, the prod- 
uct is out and is treated as a caustic 
soda, a sulfuric acid or some other 
type of industrial material. 


Now the fun begins. Competi- 
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tion determines what the price is 
going to be and we have perhaps 
one or two other people who are 
producing the material. Within a 
given period of months, we have 
a first class price war on our hands. 
Some of the manufacturers whose 
products have been partially affect- 
ed by this new product, begin the 
usual campaign, and we _ have 
rumors flying around the industry 
that this product is no good or is 
too good. This is generally follow- 
ed by another price decline, con- 
signment of technical stock, con- 
signment of the semi-formulated 
product starts, and even consign- 
ment of the finished material 
starts. Some the companies say we 
are not consigning but we do give 
harvest time credit, we do give ad- 
vance billing, but nevertheless the 
practice is here! 


Then the management com- 
mittee gets back into the act and 
begins to complain about the pro- 
fit margins in this particular thing. 
Therefore, field men are dropped, 
further research and development 
are dropped, no advertising is done, 
and the product deteriorates into 
a nice vicious circle and we are 
right back where we started from 
with nobody actually making any 
money in the marketing of this 
product. Next thing you know, 
executive management says that 
our company can no longer be in 
this business. ‘They sell off their 
inventories, and in liquidating the 
equipment and the inventory of 
product that they have, they take 
a first class shellacking. Stockhold- 
ers are unhappy and another black 
mark has been placed against the 
marketing of an insecticide by a 
chemical company. 


I know that this will bring a 


smile to many of you since there 
have been many products that have 
gone this way and there have been 
many companies whose executive 
managements have arrived at these 
decisions. 


Now let’s look at how we 
might have prevented some of this. 
The products that we sell and hope 
to sell, are designed for use in the 


protection of agricultural crops, 
and modern agriculture is charac- 
terized by an enormous trend to- 
wards specialization both geogra- 
phically and on individual farms. 
Today the old type of subsistence 
farm is almost a thing of the past. 
The farmer today is really a busi- 
ness man. He produces those ma- 
terials for which he is best quali- 
fied by reason of weather, labor 
supply, location or other reasons. 
His basic motive is always the pro- 
fit incentive, and he is concerned 
with producing at the lowest unit 
cost and selling at the highest pos- 
sible price. 


We who have been in the in- 
dustry these many years, have not 
been quite as wise as our Cus- 
tomer. We have not educated him 
into what we are trying to sell. 
We have not pointed out to him 
the best method of using our ma- 
terials. We have not given sufficient 
public relations to what we are 
trying to do and why. We have 
constantly let price be the import- 
ant factor in many of these things, 
and have not even sold ourselves 
to Mrs. housewife or Mr. consumer 
since we have failed in the neces- 
sary justification for large scale 
control programs such as the Gypsy 
Moth Control back east in 1957-58. 


Many of you undoubtedly feel 
that we have an overwhelming 
public relations job to be done. 
Yes, that is true, but when you 


realize that we have but very few 


customers, probably not over a 
million and a half, our problem 
could be quite simple. Let me 


show you why. 


The census bureau tells us that 
there are approximately four mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand farms, 
of which the distinction is made 
between the 3,300,000 commercial 
farms and the 1,500,000 other 
farms composed primarily of resi- 
dential, subsistence and part-time 
farms. Now, the commercial farms 


_reporting sales of $250 to $5000 


per year amount to over 43% of 
the total number of farms, but ac- 
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. count for only about 22% of farm 


products sold. There are only a 
little over 1,200,000 farms or 25% 
of the total that report sales of 
$5000 or more, and these account 
for 75% of the total value of all 
farm products sold. Only about 
10% of the total number of farms 
report sales of $10,000 or more and 
these account for about 50% of the 
total value of all farm products 


- sold. 


In addition to this specializa- 
tion, let’s take up the matter of 
geographical specialization which 
is even more striking and will serve 
the purpose that I have in mind. 


Many of the statisticians in 
our industry have shown us that 
almost a third of all grapevines are 
in one county in one state, and al- 
most a third of all pear trees are 
in three counties in one state. 
Three counties in one state in 
1954, for example, had 10% of all 
apple trees and produced 20% of 
all apples harvested. A more strik- 
ing tendency is the fact that during 
the period 1949 to 1954, the total 
number of apple trees declined 
from 50 million to 31 million, and 
the apples harvested declined from 
130 million to 109 bushels, while 
during the same period the num- 
ber of apple trees of all ages in- 
creased from 2.7 million to over 3 
million trees in the three counties 
referred to. 


An even more striking ex- 
ample is cotton production in the 
irrigated valleys of California, New 
Mexico and Arizona, which have 
shown an increase since World 
War II from a negligible amount 
of about 22% of the total cotton 
production. It is easy to see, ac- 
cording to many in the industry, 
that within the foreseeable future 
that the same states will be pro- 
ducing at least 75% of our total 
cotton crop by 1975, or earlier. 


The point of these statistics is 
that our public relations program 
which I am advocating, then nar- 
rows itself down to the overall edu- 
cation program to be used entirely 
in the concentrated areas which 
are referred to and makes our 
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problem that much simpler in 
terms of its day to day application 
by the industry itself. I know that 
the public relations fellows will be 
horrified at my over-simplifying 
this, but I am simply trying to 
make my point and using these 
statistics to back this point up. 

Our sister industry, the ferti- 
lizer industry, realized this prob- 
lem a long time ago and _ has 
taken steps to solve it. We can take 
a good lesson from them since 
their progress during the past 15 
years has been probably more spec- 
tacular than ours in terms of tech- 
nicological developments and com- 
plete and utter change in methods 
of operation, and method of 
changes in marketing patterns. As 
many of you know, the National 
Plant Food Institute is a consolida- 
tion of two trade associations in 
the fertilizer industry and under 
the progressive leadership of the 
new group, an entire new program 
has been established. ‘This program 
was instituted in 1954-55 and is just 
beginning to bear fruit. A very 
concise summary of their activities 
and program follows. 

Essentially, the institute has 
established 6 regional offices with 
a director placed in charge of each 
of these offices. ‘These regions vary 
greatly in load and geographical 
size, and it appears that they have 
been organized primarily along 
lines dictated by trade practices 
and college groupings. In the areas 
of heavier load, district represen- 
tatives are assigned to assist region- 
al offices. For example, in the mid- 
west, there will be three district rep- 
resentatives; one located at Kansas 
City, Missouri; one at St. Paul and 
one at Columbus. The institute 
and its predecessors have based 
their work on cooperation with 
existing state and federal research 
and educational agencies, particu- 
larly the land grant colleges. The 
objective has been to work co- 
operatively with such groups to the 
end that the objectives of both in- 
dustry and professional agricultur- 
al workers are fulfilled, with a re- 
sultant benefit to agriculture in 
general. 
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The institute has ‘broadened — 
its liaison so as to work more close-— 
ly with agricultural economists, 
farm managers and farm manage- 
ment specialists, bankers, related 
agriculture supply industries and 
many other similar groups. The 
entire program is rooted in re- 
search and education, and _ re- 
search grants and support of both 
graduate fellowships and under- 
graduate scholarships are made. In 
adopting its most recent program, 
advice was solicited from the activ- 
ities to be followed from land 
grant college representatives 
throughout the country. In gen- 
eral, the future plans are based on 
increasing the use of fertilizers by 
stimulating more work in economic 
analysis of fertilizer usage, more 
research as to the optimum eco- 
nomic levels and the right combina- 
tion of plant nutrients, relation- 
ship between moisture conserva- 
tion and fertilizer usage, and, of 
particular importance to the west, 
research in forest and range fertili- 
zation, and the evaluation of educa- 
tional tools as they can _ affect 
proper fertilizer usage. 

The best example of the type 
of activity that we should begin 
to follow is illustrated by the fer- 
tilizer promotional activities, and 
we in this industry can take a page 
from their book. I know that many 
of you will say that the tonnages 
involved in the fertilizer industry 
are much greater than ours. You 
will also say that the fertilizer in- 
dustry is much older, but as you 
know, even it has gone through 
many changes in the past several 
years, probably equal to or greater 
than the changes in the pesticidal 
field. 

However, we know too that 
the distributional and marketing 
patterns are not dissimilar and the 
pesticide industry can learn by ex- 
perience from what the National 
Plant Food Institute has done in 
their new promotional program. 

To date, it has not been possi- 
ble to evaluate completely the ef- 
fectiveness of this program since 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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ARLIER this year, 
EB Scottish Agricultural 
Industries, Ltd., inaugu- 
rated a new 8.5 million 
dollar plant at Leith, Scot- 
land, for the production of 
ammonium phosphate 
based complete fertilizers. 
The plant has a capacity 
of 150,000 tons per year, 
and includes three main 
process units: sulfuric acid 
production, phosphoric 
acid production and a 
fertilizer production _ sec- 
tion. The fertilizer section was designed by Dorr- 
Oliver, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Phosphoric acid is produced by the wet 
process with a strength of 30-32%. It is con- 
centrated to 31-37% for use in the granulation 
section. The phosphoric acid is combined with 
ammonia (obtained by distillation of synthetic 
by product ammonia liquor containing 20-32% 
NH,) to form a slurry. 

The slurry is combined with ammonium 
sulfate and also potash (as muriate of potash 
with 60% K,O). Since the moisture level in the 
slurry is too high for proper granulation, a 
recirculating load of dry material is carried in 
the system. The recycle is composed of crushed 
oversize, and fine material from the screening 
stage. The slurry and the recirculating dry solids 


” 


meet in a “blunger.’’ Granulation is effected by 
coating the dry particles with slurry, and bind- 
ing together the small particles. From the 
blunger, the material passes to a drier, then to 
a screening section, and finally to storage or 


bagging. 
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In a New 


Plant for 
SAI, Ltd. 


(1) General view of the newly completed 8.5 
million dollar concentrated fertilizer plant of 
Scottish Agricultural Industries, Ltd., at Leith, 
Scotland. Designed to produce 500 tons per 
day of ammonium-based complete granular 
fertilizers, the plant comprises three major pro- 
cessing sections. The fertilizer section, design- 
ed by Dorr-Oliver, Inc., is housed in the 
checkered building in front of the large stack 
at right. Other sections produce both sulfuric 
and phosphoric acid. 


(2) Phosphoric acid is metered to the reaction 
system by a Howard Acid Feeder (shown 
at top). At the left is one of the heat ex- 
changers serving the evaporators, which con- 
centrate phosphoric acid from 30% P.O; to 
as high as 37% POs. 
(3) Fertilizer ingredients, including phos- 
phoric acid, ammonia gas, phosphate rock, 
and solid ammonium sulfate are neutral- 
ized in four reaction tanks, three of 
which are shown in the foreground 
of this photograph. 
(4) Potash and solid ammonium 
sulfate are fed to the system by 
gravity from storage bins to 
constant weight feeders. 


(5) Solid ammonium sulfate after metering through con 
stant weight feeders is ground to the required size by 
Entoleter mills. 

(6) In the Blunger, shown above, slurry from the re 
action tanks is mixed with recirculated fine granular 
fertilizer and crushed oversize product as well as with 
potash, solid ammonium sulfate and filler material as 
required. 

(7) Another view of the Blunger. Plant control room is 
visible in background. 

(8) Gas from the rotary drier in which granulated prod 
uct is dried is cleaned in a battery of Doyle scrubbers 
These scrubbers handle approximately 75,000 cfm of 
exhaust gases from which virtually all dust and fumes 
are removed prior to discharge to atmosphere 


A Report on Toximuls 


By Stepan Chemical Co. 
Chicago, II. 


HE trend toward matched 

pairs of emulsifiers continues 
to grow, and Stepan is offering two 
such pairs this year. ‘Toximuls 
102-103 are probably the widest 
range pair on the market, giving 
excellent emulsification of all chlor- 
inated insecticides and also the 
2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T ester herbicides. 

Another pair recently intro- 
duced are called Toximul A and 
Toximul B. This pair is designed 
for use with chlorinated insecti- 
cides and many of the phosphates. 
Excellent emulsions of toxaphene, 
DDT, aldrin, dieldrin, parathion, 
etc. are abtained. Toximuls A and 
B are in a lower price range and 
offer interesting economies. 

The use of emulsifier pairs 
makes possible very close control 
of emulsion performance in all 
types of water and with different 
solvents. A special emulsifier pair 
was developed, for example, to 
meet the very critical specifications 
of the huge Egyptian toxaphene 
contract, in which Stepan emulsi- 
fiers were used. 

For companies where a limited 
line of formulations makes it im- 
practical to stock a pair of emulsi- 
fiers, Stepan offers Toximul 500 or 
Toximul 600, — both of which are 
versatile, general purpose emulsi- 
fiers. Using either one of these 
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products, it is possible for formu- 
lators to produce very adequate 
emulsifiable concentrates of a vari- 
ety of insecticides, even with un- 
skilled plant operators. 

The phosphate insecticides dif- 
fer in their emulsifying require- 
ments from other types, so a spe- 
cial group of emulsifiers has been 
developed for maximum perform- 
ance with this class. For malathion, 
Toximul MP has been found to 
give excellent performance. Para- 
thion does best with Toximul P. 
and methyl parathion with Toxi- 
mul Q. As indicated previously, 
however, adequate performance 
can also be obtained with Toxi- 
muls A and B in combination. 

Although the trend is away 


from nonionics in most cases, there _ 
are a number of special herbicide 


and phosphate formulations where 
nonionics are still being used, and 
Stepan offers the Makon B series 
of nonionics as unusually low 
priced products for these applica- 
tions. 


A Report on Emcols 


By Emulsol Chemical Corp. 
Chicago, III. 


HE’ Emulsol Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, has added a substan- 
tial number of new agricultural 
emulsifiers to its line. These have 
been developed in response to 
problems arising from the use of 


new techniques and new pesticides 


in the agricultural industry. Among 
these are the following: 

For 2,4-D ester emulsifiable 
concentrates, Emcol H-710 and 
Emcol H-712. These emulsifiers 
are specifically designed for formu- 
lating low-foaming herbicide emul- 
sifiable concentrates, -and to mini- 
mize sludge separation in the fin- 
ished concentrate. 

Emcol D3-26 for toxaphene 
formulations based on heavy aro- 
matic naphtha solvents. There has 
been a trend toward the use of 
heavy aromatic naphtha solvents 
for toxaphene formulations. These 
solvents, which contain alkylated 
aromatic fractions, respond to 
emulsifiers differently than do xy- 
lene range solvents, and require the 

, use of a special emulsifier. 

For liquid pesticide-liquid fer- 
tilizer mixtures, Emcol H-A, Em- 
col H-B, and Emcol H-C. The re- 
‘cent practice of mixing liquid pes- 
ticide concentrates with liquid fer- 
tilizer for field application has re- 
quired the development of these 
particular emulsifiers, which have 

~ a high tolerance to the heavy salt 
concentrations of the liquid fer- 
tilizer. 

' Emcol H-300X and Emcol H- 
500X, a potent set of emulsifiers 
represent the “‘matched-pair’ ap- 
proach to pesticide emulsification. 
Blends of these two emulsifiers will 
effectively handle a wide variety of 
chlorinated hydrocarbon, and or- 
ganic phosphate pesticides. In the 
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past year, it has been found that 
blends of Emcol H-141 with Emcol 
H-300X provide wide flexibility in 
the formulation of many organic 
phosphate pesticides at different 
concentrations. 


For spreader-stickers, Emcol 


14 and Emcol H-A. The unique 
salt tolerance of Emcol H-A per- 
mits its use as a spreader, to reduce 
surface tension and improve leaf 


wetting, in herbicides of the inor- 
ganic salt solution type. Emcol 14 
is an oil soluble, water dispersible 
emulsifier which may be added to 
pesticide concentrates to improve 
leaf wetting. 

For pentachlorphenol emulsi- 
fiable concentrates, Emcol C62-06C 
and Emcol C62-06D. These emulsi- 


- fiers have been developed specific- 


ally for 15% and 40% pentachloro- 
phenol concentrates, respectively, 
for use in defoliation. 

Emcol D2-46 has been specific- 
ally developed for Tabutrex con- 
centrates, and Emcol H-44C has 
been recommended recently for 
synergized pyrethrum concentrates. 


A Report on The Tritons 
By Rohm & Haas Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

new pair of Triton emulsifiers 
A cae by Rohm & Haas will 
give improved emulsion stability 
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over a range of water hardness. 
These new emulsifiers will also pro- 
vide greater versatility to accomo- 
date variations in the composition 
of solvents and technical toxicants. 
Properly blended, these new Tri- 
tons will impart excellent spon- 
taneity and emulsion stability to a 
very broad range of agricultural 
chemical formulations. Storage 
stability characteristics are out- 
standing. The finished emulsions 
will have a lesser tendency to foam 
in the spray tank. 

Rohm & Haas will continue to 
upply the widely used Tritons 
ESP XL PexX-6leand = xX-171: 
although they will be replaced in 
part by the newer Tritons. 
Tritons X-155 and B-1956 
aight nonionic emulsifiers 
| have application in certain 
lalty products, and in standard 
ulations where maximum per- 
nance and storage stability and 
Sensitivity to water hardness 
e desired. 
Tritons X-100, X-114, and X- 
102 are lower cost nonionics, which 
are used alone or in blends with 
anionic surfactants. 

Triton X-45 is recommended 
for the emulsification of refined 
agricultural oils. 

Triton X-120 is a dry surfact- 
ant used as a general purpose wet- 
ting agent for wettable powders. 
Tamol N and Tamol 731 are ex- 
cellent dispersing agents in many 
wettable powder formulations. 


A Report on Agrimuls 
By Nopco Chemical Corp. 
Newark, N. J. 

OUR pesticide emulsifiers, 
E three of them new products, 
have been featured by Nopco 
Chemical Company this year. 
Known as Agrimuls, the products 


‘ are designed to. handle a wide 


range of toxicant problems. 
Among the new Agrimuls, 
blends of Agrimul N4R and Agri- 
mul N4S will function as versatile 
emulsifiers for the thiophosphate 
esters, such as malathion, para- 
thion, and methyl-parathion, and 
for the herbicidal esters of 2,4-D 


and 2,4,5-T acids. The concentrates 
obtained have good storage and 
emulsion stability. 

Also new is Agrimul N5Y, an 
economical emulsifier that is effec- 
tive for chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
such as toxaphene, chlordane, and 
DDT. 

The fourth product is Nopco’s 
best-selling emulsifier, Agrimul 70- 
A, which has demonstrated for a 
number of years excellent versatil- 
ity and outstanding stability for a 

(Continued on Page 120 


A Report on Atlox 
By Atlas Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
ECAUSE of the long periods of 
B testing and time required for 
thorough field testing, Atlas Pow- 
der Company is not willing to an- 
nounce new materials for the agri- 
cultural chemicals industry at this 
(Continued on Page 120) 


A Report on Sole Emulsifiers 
By Sole Chemical Corp. 
Chicago, IIl. 

HE 1958 season was a “proving 
Sl bees period to establish 
the field acceptance of the “multi- 
ple use” versatile pair of emulsifiers, 
Sole Mulse TA and TB. A third 
emulsifier, Sole-Mulse ‘I-6, more 
specifically for malathion - para- 
thion concentrates, also performed 
exceptionally well. 

It is expected that a number 
of new and unique emulsifier im- 
provements, in final development 
stages, will be commercially avail- 
able prior to the 1959 formulating 
season. 

The wetter-sticker, Sole-Onic 
PGO, used in field additions prin- 
cipally in the orchard and other 
fruit and vegetable crop spraying, 
has also found acceptance in water- 
containing aerosol emulsion. sta- 
bilization and corrosion control. 

For the dust and wettable pow- 
der producers, the Sole-Amite AG, 
agricultural grade diatomaceous 
silica, has been found very effective 
and economical. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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have a particularly good safety 

record. For example, last year 
it was third lowest, with 8.27 dis- 
abling injuries per million man 
hours exposed. The average for 
the chemical process industries is 
3.55 injuries per million man hours 
exposed; look at the room for im- 
provement. The fertilizer industry 
cannot use extreme hazard as an 
excuse for this record; consider 
high explosives with a frequency 
of 1.34, and fuses and explosives 
with a frequency of 1.92. Theirs 
is an extremely hazardous business 
and, consequently, they take safety 
seriously. Evidently, effort and at- 
titude towards safety are more im- 
portant than the nature of the 
operation. 


Tie fertilizer industry does not 


Why should the fertilizer in- 
dustry rate so high in accidents? 
Primarily because of attitude; safe- 
ty is not taken dead seriously. First, 
too many fertilizer plant personnel 
seem to be in too much of a hurry 
to take a little extra time to be 
safe. There is often an attitude 
of manliness attached to neglecting 
safety precautions. I have actually 
seen men who have developed a 
tolerance to strong ammonia vap- 
ors, seriously kid and razz others 
for not being able to take it. 


More important than anything 
I can say about specific safety prac- 
tices, is this problem of the proper 
safety attitude. The finest pair of 
goggles in the world is not worth 
a penny if a man is in too much 
of a hurry or considers himself too 
brave to put them on. 


If there is one thing I want 
to get over about safety in hand- 
ling liquid raw materials in fertil- 
izer plants, it is the protection of 
the eyes. With his eyes protected, 
a man is much more likely to come 
out of any emergency relatively 
safely. Without eye protection, the 
hazards of any situation are greatly 
increased. It is bad enough to try 
to get out of the vicinity of a dis- 
charging relief valve while holding 
your breath, without also having 
to do it from memory with your 
eyes closed. 
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Now then, let us go into some 
of the details of handling liquids 
with safety. First, let us start with 
unloading a tank car or truck. 
Number one is a safe place to make 
connections. This should consist 
of more than a spot on the track 
that a pipe and hose reach to. 
With that kind of arrangement, 
the danger of breaking your neck 
becomes the greater hazard. Many 
fertilizer plants would do well to 
improve on their facilities for con- 
necting tank cars. For real safety, 
a tank car unloading platform 
should be installed, and_ there 
should be at least one safety shower 
for every two tank car stations. 

There should be an establish- 
ed procedure for connecting and 
disconnecting tank cars, that every- 
one knows about. For example, if 
warning signs are always put up, 
the brakes are always set and the 
wheels are always blocked, there 
is little chance that a tractor opera- 
tor will move a connected car even 
if inadvertently ordered to. This 
may seem like a minor point to 
bring up; however, broken con- 
necting hoses occur more frequent- 
ly than they should. Moving a 
tank car and thus breaking con- 
nections, is not only a serious haz- 
ard to anyone who might be in 
the area, it is also a poor way to 
develop public relations. 

Next, let us consider how the 
liquid is taken out of the tank 
car. Most plants use air pressure 
on nitrogen solution and on acids. 
This has been considered accept- 
able in the past, if proper precau- 
tions are taken. A direct connec- 


Handling 


Fertilizer 
Liquids 


tion between the air line and tank 
car is not proper precaution. The 
following items should be attached 
to the air line. A water and oil 
separator, a shut off valve, a pres- 
sure reducing valve, a pressure 
gauge, a safety valve and a tee witn 
a valve on the side. The water aiid 
oil separator is more of a necessity 
on acid tank cars than on nitrogen 
solution cars, because water added 
to an already full acid car will give 
off heat and could develop exces- 
sive pressure in the tank car. The 
shut off valve should be located 
on the unloading platform, so that 
the air can be turned off without 
going out on to the tank car dome. 
The pressure reducing valve should 
be set at 30 lbs. per square inch for 
all tank cars, except medium and 
high -pressure nitrogen solution 
cars. The pressure gauge is desir- 
able as a warning in case the safety 
devices fail. The safety valve would 
be set to pop off at 1 or 2 Ibs. above - 
the pressure reducing valve. With 
a pop off valve, the tank car is pro- 
tected in case the pressure reducing 
valve fails. Next, a check valve 
should be provided; then, even if 
the compressor is turned off and 


_ the valve left open, ammonia vapor 


will not get back to the compres- 
sor. The tee and valve are install- 
ed to bleed air pressure off a car 
prior to disconnecting. Caution: 
be sure that the check valve is be- 
tween the bleed valve and compres- 
sor. If the check valve were be- 
tween the bleed valve and the tank 
car, there would be no way of 
safely releasing pressure on the 
tank car. 
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by Larry Lortscher 


Spencer Chemical Co. 
Chicago Illinois 


In some plants, more than 30 
Ibs. per square inch is needed to 


unload nitrogen solution tank cars. 


In these cases, two of the above 
described sets of air line fittings 
should be used. If only one set of 
fittings is used for unloading acid. 
tank cars at low pressure, and ni- 
trogen solutions tank cars at med- 
ium or high pressure, the safety 
pop off valve would have to be ad- 
justable. Adjustable fail-safe equip- 
ment is, generally, not the absolute 
safety device that it should be. You 
could never be sure that someone 
did not forget to set it back down 
to 30 lbs. per square inch for a 
low pressure tank car. 

Low pressure tank cars bring 
up another item for safety discus- 
sion; gagging tank car relief valves. 
This is not a good practice. It is 
especially poor practice if the air 
line fittings I described above are 
not being used. If the nitrogen 


solution must be moved at high 


pressure, it would be much more 
satisfactory to use a liquid pump 
to deliver the nitrogen solution. 
There are a number of safety 
items to be stressed about piping 
liquid from tank car to storage or 
to processing. First, the pipe must 
be strong enough for the job. For 
anhydrous ammonia, this means 
schedule 80 pipe. For solutions and 
acids schedule 40 pipe is satisfac- 
tory as far as pressure is concern- 
ed; but if using steel pipe one 
wants schedule 80 for a corrosion 
allowance. Because of this corro- 
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sion in steel pipe, periodic inspec- 
tion is desirable. 

Welding, cutting, heating or 
using liquid pipe lines for a weld- 
ing ground is very dangerous. The 
residual ammonia in a pipe line 
could have the proper amount of 
air to burn, when heated. Almost 
always, there will be ammonium 
nitrate in the nitrogen solution 
pipe lines, especially in the corro- 
sion scale and in the threaded 
joints. This nitrate will burn and 
give off enough gas to cause pres- 
sure explosion. In the case of a 
badly corroded pipe, the pressure 
developed may rupture the pipe 
near the point of heat and at 
joints, resulting in a face full of 
scale for the welder. If, for some 
reason, putting heat on the pipe 
is unavoidable, the pipe must be 
flushed thoroughly with water, and 
must be opened up to prevent 
pressure build up. The welder 
must have protection, especially for 
the eyes, face and hands against 
flying solid particles of scale. 

Whenever an air line or water 
line connects with a nitrogen solu- 
tion or acid line, the air or water 
line must have a check valve. Even 
air into water needs a check valve 
to prevent water getting back into 
the air line. A slug of water com- 
ing out of the air line into the acid 
line could develop a steam _pres- 
sure and endanger workmen, espe- 
cially around the ammoniator. 


*Address presented at the Fertilizer Safety 
School held in Chicago Illinois, September 10, 11. 
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Acid or nitrogen solution in the — 
air line could cause some serious 
burns when the personnel proceed- 
ed to blow dust off themselves. 
Building codes in your area, should 
be checked for specific restrictions 
and instructions concerning the 
cross connections of chemical lines 
with the main water supply. 

Any time that liquid can be 
isolated between two valves (do not 
forget check valves either) some- 
one should stop and consider if a 
safety hazard is being created. In 
the case of anhydrous ammonia, 
the co-efficient of expansion is large 
enough and the hazard in case of 
a ruptured line is great enough, 
that a relief valve must be installed 
between shut off valves. Also, the 
relief valve must be vented to a 
safe place. If there is a heater on 
an acid or nitrogen solution line, 
there definitely should be a relief 
valve, if this section can be closed 
off. 

If aluminum lines are used for 
nitrogen solution, they should be 
protected on the outside from phos- 
phate dust. Phosphates will react 
rapidly with aluminum and de- 
velop pits in the pipe line. If plas- 
tic pipe lines are used, they should 
be protected from severe vibration 
or shock, which can break them. 

Storage, like pipe, must be 
picked for the job and inspected 
regularly. In the case of a storage 
tank, the liquid should be moved 
to process by a liquid pump. The 
chance for a pressure explosion on 
a corroded steel tank, when using 
compressed air, is too great. 


Larry Lortscher 
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Storage tanks must have pres- 
sure relief valves and also vacuum 
breakers. In the case of acids stor- 
ed in steel tanks, hydrogen gas is 
released as corrosion takes place. 
A pressure could be built up that 
could rupture the tank. The possi- 
ble presence of hydrogen should 
never be forgotten—it is extremely 
explosive when mixed with air. 
When a nitrogen solution tank is 
being filled, it will generally need 
venting. ‘The vent should be piped 
to a safe place. It can be vented 
under water, and then be flushed 
away or hauled away. If a vacuum 
breaker is not installed on an acid 
or nitrogen solution storage tank, 
one could end up with a collapsed 
tank. Anhydrous tanks, of course, 
are designed to stay completely 
closed off. 

Extra precautions must be 
taken in inspecting or repairing 
storage tanks. They must be flush- 
ed out to get rid of any ammonia 
vapor or hydrogen gas. The flush- 
ing must proceed long enough to 
dissolve all of the acid or ammon- 
ium nitrate in the corrosion scale. 
If there is any residual acid, hy- 
drogen could be formed while the 
tank is being repaired, and could 
result in a terrific explosion. If 
welding or cutting is required in 
the tank, it should be steamed out 
first. Properly done, steam clean- 
ing will insure that there are no 
pockets of hydrogen remaining in 
the tank. Tank cleaning and re- 
pairs should never be undertaken 
by one man alone. 

Now, we have the liquid raw 
materials up to the point of use. 
The ammoniator operator is the 
man most concerned with the safe 
end use of the liquid raw mater- 
ials. Previous articles and talks 
have pointed out the dangers in- 
volved in improperly using both 
acid and nitrogen solution in an 
ammoniator. You are all aware 
that excessive use of acid, and poor 
distribution of acid and solution 
inside the ammoniator can result 
in flash fires. Such improper opera- 
tion will also result in loss of nitro- 
gen and air pollution problems. 

The ammoniator discharge 
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end needs to be open and well 
lighted, so that the operator can 
easily see the bed action in the 
ammoniation section, without stick- 
ing his head in. If he cannot see 
what is taking place inside the am- 
moniator, the bed could become 
wet and stagnant, resulting in a 
fire hazard and also in acid form- 
ing a blow hole and splattering the 
operator. 

One very effective way to pro- 
tect the operator from being splat- 
tered by an acid blow is to kéep 
him out of the line of splatter. For 
example, if an ammoniator turns 
counter clockwise (looking at the 
discharge end), the fertilizer bed 
will be on the right side and an 
acid blow will shoot over towards 
the left side. Now, if the operator’s 
station is laid out so that it is 
more convenient to stand at the 
right side to observe, he is not 
likely to be hit by any acid spray. 
The operator still wants to be able 
to observe from the left side, but 
he should not.get as close. 

The operator's station should 
be designed so that he can get 
away in almost any direction. He 
should also have easy escape to the 
outside or a room or stairwell that 
is supplied with fresh air. Two 
safety showers, in different loca- 
tions, for the ammoniator opera- 
tor’s use, will increase his chance 
of being able to wash himself off. 

Emergency equipment to pro- 
tect the worker from any hazard 
arising from using acid, nitrogen 
solutions and anhydrous ammonia, 
must be near the point of need, in 
good repair and clean. An am- 
monia face mask in the office is 
almost worthless in an emergency 
in the plant. Every man should 
have chemical goggles, and every_ 
man should be convinced to wear 
them when connecting tank cars or 
working. on pipe lines. In the case 
of acid, a felt hat and rubber gloves 
are pretty good protection. 

Every plant should have a self 
contained breathing apparatus for 
emergency use. For example, if 
a pipe line should burst, and a man 
be knocked unconscious, complete 
protection would be needed for the 
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rescuer. Self contained breathing 
apparatus, or an air line mask is’ 


recommended for internal tank in- 
spection. For inside tank work, a 
rescue harness is recommended 
also. Then, if something should 
happen to render the man uncon- 
scious, he can be withdrawn quick- 
ly. 

Next, let us consider the safety 
aspects of specific liquid raw ma- 
terials. Anhydrous ammonia is 
stored as a liquefied gas, which, at 
normal temperatures results in pres- 
sures as high as 300 Ibs. per square 
inch. This, of course, means that 
equipment must be designed for 
pressure. Relief valves are required 
on tanks and should open at 250 
Ibs. per square inch. Since a relief 
valve should never have a shut off 
valve between it and a tank, a dual 
relief valve system is desirable so 
that the valves can be inspected 
and repaired without emptying the 
tank. Whenever sight glasses are 
used, excess flow check valves 


should be installed to prevent com- 


plete emptying of the tank in case 
a sight glass is broken. 

Ammonia is extremely volatile 
and noxious. Being detectable in 
small quantities, a man will gen- 
erally get out before he gets the 
lethal dose. A man can smell 50 
to 100 parts per million of am- 
monia in air. It takes 5,000 to 
10,000 parts per million (14 to 1%) 
to be instantaneously fatal. This 
is about one to two pints of liquid 
anhydrous ammonia, when allowed 
to evaporate in a closed room 30 
ft. long by 10 ft wide by 10 ft. 
high. The best remedies are fast 
washing for external contact, and 
use of oxygen in case of an exces- 
sive amount in lungs. Oxygen 
should be administered only by 
trained personnel. It is fortunate 
that ammonia vapor is light, which 
makes natural ventilation very ef- 
fective in carrying off the fumes. 

Liquid ammonia has a high 
co-efficient of expansion. This, 
coupled with its volatility, makes 
it necessary to use a relief valve at 
any point where liquid ammonia 


- can be trapped. Sight glasses should 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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OIL fumigation has been prac- 
ticed for a long time. The 
early work was directed pri- 

marily toward destroying soil-in- 
habiting insects and to a lesser ex- 
tent nematodes. Probably the first 
soil fumigant to have widespread 
use was carbon disulfide. It was 
employed to kill the grape phyl- 
loxera, a root louse that was threat- 
ening the grape industry in France. 
Late in the nineteenth century car- 
bon disulfide was found to be ef- 
fective against wireworms. It was 
recommended for use against soil 
insects until recently when it was 
largely displaced by the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides. Other 
early soil fumigants were naphtha- 
lene and paradichlorobenzene, the 
latter still being used to some ex- 
tent for peach tree borer control. 

Two developments have re- 
sulted in wide explorations of this 
important field by scientists in 
both public and industrial re- 
search: (1) recognition that soil 
fumigants are also useful in con- 
trolling noxious bacteria, fungi 
and weed seed; and (2) the rather 
recent realization of the crop losses 
caused by soil inhabiting pests. 
Also it is no longer possible for 
farmers to abandon infested soils 
and move to new lands. As agri- 
cultural soils are cultivated more 
continuously and intensively, some 
soil treatment often is needed to 
keep the microflora in balance and 
offset the unfavorable effects on 
plants of the growing complex of 
pathogenic soil organisms. 

Soil fumigants may be either 
solids, liquids, or gases. A number 
of factors besides their toxicity to 
a soil organism are important for 
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their commercial utility. Distribu- 
tion and diffusion of fumigants in 
different soils is quite variable. 


Some are absorbed much more 
readily than others. For example, 
chloropicrin which is 14 times as 
toxic as carbon disulfide to insects 
in laboratory soil is only twice as 
toxic in the field. Allyl isothioc- 
yanate is 29 times as toxic in lab- 
oratory soil as carbon disulfide, but 
has about the same toxicity in the 
field. ‘The greater toxicity of car- 
bon disulfide in the field is due to 
its ability to diffuse and its small 
loss by absorption in the soil. 

Other factors important in the 
effectiveness of a soil fumigant are 
soil structure, moisture content, 
temperature of the soil, and the 
uniformity and depth of applica- 
tion. In some cases the efficiency 
of a soil fumigant is dependent 
upon retaining it in the soil by 
means of an appropriate cover — 
cloth bags, polyethylene or a “water 
seal.” At other times, it may be 
desirable to have a fumigant that 
leaves the soil quickly so as to be 
harmless to subsequent — plant 
growth. 

Although soil fumigants were 
first used to control soil-inhabiting 
insects and are still used in size- 
able quantities for this purpose, 
the greater potential use today is 
for control of root rotting organ- 
isms, nematodes, and weed seeds. 
Soil fumigation has been most suc- 
cessful in controlling nematodes. 
Treated areas have increased from 
a few experimental plots in 1928 
to an estimated half million acres 
of field soil and several million 
square yards of seedbed greenhouse 
and nursery soil in 1957. By far 
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the greater part of this develop- 

ment has taken place in the last 

ten years. ‘Tobacco, pineapples, 

and vegetables are the principal 

crops treated. 

For seedbeds such as _ those 
used for starting tobacco, tomatoes, 
ornamental shrubs and other trans- 
plants, soil fumigation or any other 
chemical treatment should be effec- 
tive against a variety of organisms. 
Damping-off and weed seeds are 
notoriously serious in many row 
crops as well as in seedbeds. A soil 
treatment that will kill weed seed 
and thereby eliminate the cost of 
weeding may effect savings that 
more than pay the cost of even an 
expensive chemical. 

Of the several commercially 
available soil fumigants the most 
important are ethylene dibromide, 
a dichloropropene - propane mix- 
ture (DD mixture) , 1,2 dibromo-3- 
chloropropane, methyl bromide 
and chloropicrin. It is estimated 
that in 1958 ethylene dibromide, 
the DD mixture, the dibromochlo- 
ropropane and methyl bromide 
were used on about 700,000 acres. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Program 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY ROUND TABLE. 
November 5, 6, 7, 1958 
Mayflower Hotel — Washington, D. C. 
Wepnespay, Noy. 5 
Sessions: 10:00 a.m. to 11:30; 2:00 p.m. to 4:30 
Economics of Preventive Maintenance—lt0 Questions 

Brief review of Round Table meetings.................... V. Sauchelli 
Engineering Principles Governing Maintenance 
Discussion Leader Jesse C. Jensen 
Discussion of pertinent questions and problems by selected 
members. 


Economics of 
FORMULATION— 
_ PROCESSING 
_. MAINTENANCE— 


LUNCH 
Discussion of problems associated with main 
selected members. 


theme by 


... highlight the annual 
meeting of the 


Tuurspay, Nov. 6 


Sessions: 9:30 a.m. to 11:30; 2:00 p.m. to 4:30 
Economics of Processing—l4 Questions 

General Principles of the Economics of Processing | 
Discussion Leader George F. Sachsel 
Superintendent’s Responsibility in Plant Operation Time 
Table. 
Discussion by selected members of questions and problems 
pertinent to the theme. 


FERTILIZER 


LUNCH 
Union Bag-Camp Study on Bagging and Bags....W. F. Jacobi 


Discussion of theme problems by selected personnel. 


Fripay, Nov. 7 
Sessions: 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 Noon; 2:00 p.m. to 3-00 
Economics of Formulation—13 Questions 
Principles Governing Economics of Formulation 


Discussion Leader 


Frank T. Nielsson 


Discussion of questions by appointed members. 


HREE basic phases of fertil- 

izer production highlight the 
annual Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table program, being held Novem- 
ber 5-7 at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Some 3-400 fer- 
tilizer production personnel, guests 
and other members of industry will 
review questions dealing with the: 
economics of preventive mainte- 
nance, economics of processing, and 
The 


economics of formulation. 
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overall program is outlined above, 
and specific questions for the 3-day 
session appear on the facing page. 

These questions for discus- 
sion were submitted over recent 
months by various members, and 
deal with typical problems and sit- 
uations being encountered in the 


plant. An exchange of ideas on the 


various situations offers partici- 
pants the benefit of experience in 
different plants involving similar 


Officers and executive 
committee of the Ferti- 


lizer Industry Round 
Table (1 to r) vice presi- 
dent, James Reynolds, 


Davison Chemical Co.; 
secretary-treasurer. H. L. 
Marshall, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.; presi- 
‘dent, Vincent Sauchelli, 
National Plant Food In- 
stitute; and executive 
committee member, Al- 
bert Spillman, Fertilizer 
Manufacturing Coopera- 
tive. 


INDUSTRY 
ROUND 
TABLE 


or related problems. 

Chairman of the Fertilizer In- 
dustry Round Table, is Vincent 
Sauchelli, technologist with the 
National Plant Food Institute. 
H. L: Marshall, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., is secretary-treas- 
urer. Members of the executive 
committee of the group include Dr. 
Sauchelli, Mr. Marshall, 
Reynolds, Davison Chemical Co., 
and A. Spillman, manager, Fertilizer 
Manufacturing Coop., all of Balti- 
more, Md. 


Registration for the meeting 
will start Tuesday, November 4th, 
between 7 PM and 9 PM, in the 
Mayflower Hotel Lobby. Sessions 
will start at 10 AM on Wednesday, 
and 9:30 on Thursday and Friday. 
Ample time will be allowed fol- 
lowing each discussion period to 
take full advantage of comments 
from all members attending the 
meeting. A short business session 
will take place during the course 
of the 3-day round-table. 
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‘ aa): 
bala Ice _between maintenance, 


~ today, is Bie corrosion in ‘Ge coivenisic? ee tion 
of the production system? 

What are the best designs for: 

Belts, Structural members, Pipes, Valves, Hoppers, Cast- 
ings, Continuous Weighing as related to corrosion, ease 


of operation and maintenance. 
4..A discussion of preventive maintenance as relates to 


fast efficient means for cleaning granulation equipment 
_such as the ammoniator, dryer, “chute pulverizer, etc. 


5. Will a dust collecting system pay in preventive mainte- 


nance and operation costs ? 
Discuss economics of a dust collection program through- 
out a fertilizer plant; that is, granulation system, ele- 


-vators and shipping mills. 
6. What are the economic advantages of temperature con- 


trol of liquids in processing? 


7. Discuss a volume displacement meter such as_ the 


Bowser stainless steel meter for handling nitrogen solu- 
tion and phosphoric acid. Emphasize economics. 


8. How do you calculate area-type flow-meter correction 


factors for a change of specific gravity? 


9. What is a good method of adhering Teflon to metal? 
10. A discussion of instrument developments for the fer- 


tilizer industry. 


EcoNoMICS OF PROCESSING 


1. What equipment provisions can be utilized to prevent 


material from setting up on the interior of a cyclone- 
type dust collector? 

Describe and discuss different types of air locks used 
on dryer and cooler cyclones. 


2. What is the possibility of drying at a lower temperature 


and increasing the retention time in a gas-fired dryer? 
What cost advantages would this practice develop rela- 
tive to fuel and electrical cost per ton? 

How can a furnace be designed to reduce the potential 
for formation of fumes due to overheating fertilizer 
granules? 


3. Is the use of steam economical in achieving granula- 


tion? 

Can comparative cost figures or formulas be given? 
What is needed equipment- and operating-wise to suc- 
cessfully use steam? 

What process factors can cause failure in the use of 
steam? 


4. A panel discussion of the advantages and disadvantages 


of wet and dry scrubbers with relation to efficiencies, 
particle size recovery capabilities, maintenance and in- 
vestment costs. 


5. What control data should be collected by plant opera- 
*tors for the efficient operation of a granulation process? 
6. A discussion of the economics of instrumentation as 


related to checking the air flow system through the 
dryer, furnace, cooler and other duct work systems. 


7. What are the important basic principles to consider in - 


the selection of a new granulation plant? 


8. Can we save on operating costs and have a good condi- 


tion material if we screened out only the fines finer 
than 24 or 28 mesh? 
What is the cost of a given improvement in range of 
product particle size? 


9. A discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 


controlling all recycle portions returned to the am- 
moniator-granulator. 


10. Should one use a batch or continuous production system? 


What are the economics of continuous ammoniation 
compared with batch system ahead of dryer in granu- 


lation? 
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2. What ae the advantages of applying suction | to. +e e - 


14. 


N 


10. 


11. 


Wz, 


13} 
14. 
15. 
16. 


. What are the principal techniques of ammoniation which — 


. Can “spent” 


Shoe pas 


classification screens? Cite actual experiences. 


contribute to efficiency of operation? 

Since the amount of granulation achieved depends 
heavily on the ammoniator-granulator equipment, should 
not more attention be given to Sparger design, location 
and performance towards this goal rather than for the 
ease of maintenance, lower initial cost and the replace- 
ability ? 

A discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
screening granulated mixed fertilizer between the dryer 
and cooler versus screening after the cooler. 


. A discussion of the economics in the selection of high 


capacity equipment versus low capacity equipment, 


. Discuss economic and qualitative advantages of a 


Preblender-ammoniator-granulator, 


. A discussion of the effect of re-cycle on raw material 


costs and factors which influence re-cycle rates. 


Economics oF FORMULATION 


. What is the factor that establishes whether a formula 


is low or high analysis? 


. What is the maximum ammoniation rate using anhydrous 


ammonia and the several phosphate materials? (phos- 
phoric acid, triple, single) 

What are the specifications, physical and chemical, for 
triple superphosphate to give good granulation? 


. What is the formula usage, cost and use-availability of: 


diammonium phosphate 
super phosphoric acid 
phosphoric acid 


triple superphosphate 
calcium metaphosphate 


. A discussion of the operational and quality aspects of 


the increased use of urea in ammonium nitrate—an- 
hydrous ammonia solutions. Prior to 1957 practically 
no company making granulated fertilizer used a solu- 
tion containing a mixture of urea-ammonium nitrate. 
What have our experiences been with the increased use 
of solutions such as Sohio’s #16, #11, etc., in granula- 
tion? 


. Have any facts regarding the characteristics of potash 


for granulation been developed this year? 


. What are the formula recommendations for good 


granulation of a 3-2-2 ratio material? 


. A specific discussion of type of conditioners and their 


relative effect, that is, diatomaceous earth, kaolin and 
other similar coating agents as related to coating fer- 
tilizer granules of normal hygroscopic tendency. 
sulfuric acid be successfully used in a 
continuous ammoniator ? 


. What are the basic principles and savings in choosing 


the correct nitrogen solution? 

What are the cost relationships, tonnage requirements 
and equipment needs for special mixes including those 
containing minor element carriers or other additives? 
Is it possible to eliminate successfully objectionable 
fumes from the continuous ammoniator’s exhausts ? 

Are there any known methods of eliminating ammonium 
chloride, ammonium nitrate and ammonium sulfate 
aerosols from the exhaust fumes? 

Is there experimental information available where phos- 
phoric acid is sprayed on top of bed? 

What are the results on distribution and cleanup versus 
phosphoric acid sprayed under the bed? 

How can a no or low nitrogen grade be formulated to 
produce a high quality, granular product economically? 
Can selection of raw materials help control process 
fumes and dust? 

What are the properties of dry ingredients which affect 
significantly the efficiency of mixing or granulation? 
A discussion of the economics of phosphoric acid in 
fertilizer formulations. 
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meeting of the National Agri- 

cultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion was held, October 29-31, at the 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Ga., the first time in many 
years that the association has de- 
parted from the usual site for its 
annual meeting at Spring Lake, 
N. J. A large attendance taxed the 
facilities of the Oglethorpe, and 
some of those attending were ac- 
commodated in hotels in down- 
town Savannah. 

Many of the talks dealt with 
the 25th anniversary theme, the im- 
portance of continued research to 
develop new, more effective and 
more specific insecticides, the need 


ih HE 25th anniversary annual 


Mr. Vernon observed that the 
industry is currently investing in 
the neighborhood of $20 million 
dollars annually for research and 
development programs on new 
pesticides. Added to this impres- 
sive figure is the $5 million spent 
annually on research by _ the 
U.S.D.A and the $4 million spent 
on research projects by the land 
grant colleges. “Research must be 
maintained, and pushed more vig- 
orously,”” Mr. Vernon counseled, 
‘To falter here is to invite industry 
stagnation and its unprofitable con- 
sequences.” 

Discussing specific problems of 
the agricultural chemicals indus- 
try, the NAC president singled out 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 


— discusses expanding markets 


— public relations programs 


— product liability claims 


at 25th Anniversary Meeting 


to expand industry markets, to edu- 
cate the buying public as to what 
insecticides are and how they 
should be most effectively used, and 
to favorably influence public opin- 
ion as to the importance of the in- 
dustry and its essential products. 
In his opening address as pres- 
ident of the association, J. V. Ver- 
non, whose industry position is that 
of vice-president of Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp., called atten- 
tion to the big expansion in the 
volume of business done in the 
field of agricultural pesticides over 
the past twenty-five years. In 1933 
farmers spent only $29 million for 
pesticides, while today’s compar- 
able total is approximately nine 
times that figure,—or $260 million. 
And this impressive figure, he add- 
ed, is still exclusive of the sum 
spent on pesticides for application 
to buildings and to livestock, as 
well as the cost of application of the 
agricultural pesticide purchases. 
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the following: we are a low profit 
business; our inventory problem is 
a peculiarly complex one; the in- 
dustry’s accounts receivable situa- 
tion presents another big and per- 
plexing problem; and finally, the 


investment necessary in research 


and development is tremendous, 
and is growing with each year. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these 
problems, Mr. Vernon still predict- 
ed a growing market for pesticides 
and an enlarged future for the in- 
dustry. He suggested that by 1957 
the market for the industry’s prod- 
ucts will reach a billion dollars. 
Population expansion in the face 
of a shrinking area of land avail- 
able for farm purposes will inevi- 
tably make farmers use more and 
more of the pesticidal aids to pro- 
duction. The growth of the larger 
farm unit is another factor which 
will tend to expand sale of pesti- 
cides. “The larger operators, un- 
like many small farmers, are un- 


willing to rely on providence to 
protect their crops from the bugs 
and the blights. They know they 
can’t afford not to use pesticides.” 
Looking to the future, Mr. 
Vernon suggested that “demand 
will increase for more products of 
greater specificity, for the product 
that will do the ‘special’ job and 
do it well.” The industry must 
anticipate this trend and develop 
such products. It must also, in Mr. 
Vernon’s opinion, be prepared to 
make changes in established meth- 
ods of distribution. In the field of 
customer service, pesticide manu- 
facturers must improve on today’s 
methods. Knowledge developed in 
the effective application of new and 
existing products must flow more 
freely and quickly to the customer. 
And finally, the speaker warned, 
the industry must intensify its long- 
standing efforts to promote safety 
in the use of pesticides. While the 
past record in this regard has been 
a good one, it can and should be 
improved upon in the future. 


Importance of Public Relations 


Charles S. Maddock, general 
counsel for Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, addressed the group 
on “The Lawyer’s Interest in His 
Client’s Public Relations,” em- 
phasizing that in practically every 
legal situation that might confront 
a corporation one of the most val- 
uable assets it can have in facing 
the public or going into court is a 


good reputation and the confidence 


and sympathy of the community in 
which it operates. “History shows,” 
he reminded, “that public opinion 
plays a major role in the determin- 
ation of legislative restrictions that 
are placed upon industry. Al- 
though it takes time for the influ- 
ence of public opinion to be 
brought to bear to a point where 
legislative controls are made effec- 
tive, it is as true as that night fol- 
lows the day that if the public de- 
cides that an industry is acting ad- 
versely to the interests of the pub- 
lic, sooner or later the activity to 
which objection is taken will be 
curtailed by legislation. In addi- 
tion, history shows us that the leg- 
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islation which is ultimately passed 
usually goes well beyond the re- 

strictions necessary to foreclose the 

particular conduct to which objec- 
tion is taken. There seems to be a 
feeling that if we have a bad actor 
we had better make sure that we 
make it impossible for him to con- 
tinue his non-social conduct, not 
only in this area but in all areas 
in any way related to it.” 

He added that it is not suffici- 
-ent for an industry association 
alone to do an effective job of pub- 
lic relations. ‘““This is no substitute 
for action by individual members 
of the industry. It is essential that 
each individual company in the 
agricultural chemical industry have 
a consciousness of the importance 
of good public relations and carry 
out its own well-planned, carefully 
implemented program so that the 
public will know that the industry 
of which it is a part is vitally con- 
cerned with the public interest. 
For in matters affecting the indus- 
try as a whole, the industry will be 
no stronger than its weakest mem- 
ber. 

“This is not an area where 
companies can relax because they 
assume that the public knows the 
truth. It is an area where positive 
action directed toward the estab- 
lishment of good public relations 
based on the truth of the contribu- 
tions of this industry is essential. 
Unless positive action is taken to 
tell the public what this industry 
has accomplished in the public in- 
terest, the battle will be lost by 
default to the very vocal group of 
organic gardeners, cancer-conscious 
quacks in the medical profession, 
and the other misguided souls who 
seem intent upon forcing down the 
public’s throat a distorted and bas- 
ically inaccurate idea of the agri- 
cultural chemicals industry’s posi- 
tion in the American scene.” 


Personal Service Paramount 


Faith in the future of agricul- 
ture, continuing generous invest- 
ments in research to produce more 
effective pesticidal products, backed 
up by a hard-hitting program of 
personal sales effort were described 
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James L. Lawler, 
Shell Chemical 
Corp., N. Y., gen- 
eral committee 
chairman, intro- 
duces president of 
NACA, Jackson V. 
Vernon, who is 
vice-president of 
Food Machinery 
and Chemical 
Corp., New York. 
Mr. Vernon was 
re-elected to a 
second term as 
president. 


by Frank S. Washburn, general 
manager of American Cyanamid 
Company’s Agricultural Division, 
as his program for a continued 
steady growth in the agricultural 
insecticide business over the next 
twenty-five years. 

While he acknowledged that 
the past twenty-five years have seen 
the successful application of mass 
marketing techniques, and of mass 
promotion media to the successful 
sale of general consumer items, he 
nevertheless expressed the opinion 
that these techniques cannot be 
expected to provide the answer to 
the continued growth of an in- 
dustry whose foundation has al- 
ways consisted of personal service 
to, and relationship with, custom- 
ers. He warned that an overem- 
phasis on the mass marketing ap- 
proach often leads to neglect of the 
product services which, when ad- 
equately performed, result in cus- 
tomer satisfaction and growth of 
good will. 


NAC Officers 


Jackson V. Vernon, vice-presi- 
dent, Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp., New York and Charles H. 
Sommer, vice-president, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St, Louis, Mo., were 
re-elected president and _ vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, of NAC, Also re- 
elected for another year was Lea S. 
Hitchner, executive secretary and 
treasurer. 

Four new members were elected 
to the board of directors: Evan T. 
Collinsworth, Jr., president, Velsicol 
Chemical Corp., Chicago; William R. 
Dixon, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.; Frank M. Feffer, Sr., presi- 
dent, Arizona Fertilizers, Inc., Phoen- 
ix; and Robert S. Thompson, presi- 
dent, Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

A record attendance of more 
than 600 members and guests regis- 
tered at the meeting in Savannah, 
Ga. The 1959 annual meeting will be 
held in French Lick, Indiana. 


A group of early arrivals at the anniver- 
sary meeting were: former NAC presi- 
dent, Grub” Leonard; John Rodda, Fair- 
field Chemicals; Fred Hatch, another 
former president of NAC, now a con- 
sultant; and Edward Phillips, Grange 
League Federation. 


Making his forecast for the 
next twenty five year period, he 
predicted that “Good salesmen, 
who know their business, and know 
how to give real service, will be in 
as much demand as they are today. 

“A special price will never pro- 
vide a satisfactory, long-term sub- 
stitute for quality, service and sales- 
manship. 

“No one will have discovered 
a way to substitute direct mail for 
man power. 

“People will still be hoping 
that they can get something for 
nothing, but nobody will seriously 
expect it.” 


Read the Label 


Dr. Cynthia Wescott discussed 
“Pesticides and the Public’ from 
a woman’s viewpoint. In the light 
of her experience in answering 
thousands of questions from all 
over the country relating to pests 
and pesticides, the “plant doctor,” 
as Dr. Wescott is known, observed 
that in all probability “more prob- 
lems come from chemicals being 
used incorrectly than from plants 
being neglected.” She added that 
almost never has one of her ques- 
tioners read the label on his prod- 
uct closely enough to be able to 
identify the ingredients, and _ sel- 
dom can he even remember the 
trade name. Recently, Dr. West- 
cott recounted, she received nine 
samples from a rose grower in Ala- 
bama. One specimen was a virus 
disease, one represented normal old 
age, and the rest involved spray in- 
jury. 

As a woman gardener she of- 
fered the following suggestions to 
manufacturers of home garden pes- 
ticides: 

“1. Don’t give us toys. We 
know the men love gadgets but we 
are practical. We don’t want to 
spend $1.75 for 8 ounces of dust in 
a squeeze-duster that won’t work 
after a week or so in our dampness. 
Give us a combination deal of 5 
pounds of dust with a good metal 
duster and make sure we can get 
more of the same dust, if we like 
it, when we go back to the dealer. 

“2. Tell us, in your advertise- 
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ments, what chemicals are in your 
miracle combination sprays and 
find some way to let us know where 
we can purchase the combination 
that best fits our personal require- 
ments. People continually ask me 
where to buy advertised products 
and I don’t know. I telephone the 
manufacturer and he doesn’t know 
either; he sells through a distrib- 
utor. 

“3. Don’t make us purchase a 
combination with ingredients we 
don’t need to get one ingredient 
we want. Make Aramite, Kara- 
thane and similar selective chem- 
icals available. separately in small 
packages. 

“4. Please remember to give 
us dosages in tablespoons per gal- 
lon as well as pounds per 100 gal- 
lons. 

“5. We believe that it is just as 
important to keep our home plant- 
ings ornamental as it is to combat 
the pests. Please persuade tree ex- 
perts that it is awfully bad public 
relations to take a swipe at our 
roses and other flowers while they 
are spraying the trees. Far too 
many of my clients have had their 
roses plastered with an irremovable 
white coating the day before they 
were to be entered in a show or 
used in a promised arrangement for 
the hospital. Far too many clients 
have had foliage burned with emul- 
sions never intended for anything 
but trees. This policy of extra gen- 
erosity has lost many a tree man a 
customer and makes the gardener 
regard all chemicals with a jaun- 
diced eye.” 

“Soil Fumigation” was the 
topic of Dr. Herbert L. Haller, 
assistant to the administrator, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, 
U.S.D.A. Dr. Haller’s address ap- 


pears in full elsewhere in this is- 


sue (See pg. 33). 


Forest Pesticide Market 


J. W. Johnson, superintendent 
of the Woodlands Research Depart- 
ment of Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp., Savannah, discussed “Forest 
Pests” and reviewed recent develop- 
ments in the new and expanding 
market for forest pesticides. Forest 
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pests are normally classed into four 
broad types,—insects, fungi, animals 
and plants. Insect attacks can be 
devastating and spectacular. An 
infestation of the Engelman Spruce 
Beetle swept the Rocky Mountain 
area between 1942 and 1948, de- 
stroying 4 billion board feet of 
timber. The IPS or Pine Engraver 
Beetle is estimated to have de- 
stroyed 119 million board feet and 
190,000 cords of Southern Yellow 


Pine in 1955 alone in the southeast. 


Worst recent example of de- 
structiveness of fungi was the epi- 
demic of chestnut blight which 
completely destroyed the American 
Chestnut, a valuable, fast-growing 
timber species, following introduc- 
tion of the blight into the United 
States in 1903. Such diseases as 
Southern Pine Cone Rust destroy 
every year a substantial portion of 
the southern cone and seed crop, 
and the various heart rots cause 
losses estimated annually at 1% 
billion board feet of sawtimber. 


Plants, the speaker reminded, 
can in themselves constitute pests, 
though not commonly thought of 
as such. “Any plant is a pest when 
it occupies a site on which it can 
exist but not develop to merchant- 
able size or quality or condition. 
Or to put it another way, any plant 
can be a pest on a particular site 
if it interferes with the establish- 
ment or development of a more val- 
uable or desirable plant that is bet- 
ter suited to that site. A prime ex- 
ample is the hardwood brush that. 
has taken over so many pine sites 
of the South. Little or none of this 
brush can ever develop into mer- 
chantable trees, and unless it is 
eliminated or controlled, the land 
will never produce pine again.” 

Chemical treatments with sil- 
vicides are combined with careful 
cutting practices, controlled burn- 
ing, bull-dozing, etc., to prevent 
capture of forest sites by plant pests 
and to recover sites already lost to 
these interlopers. Foresters are con- 
stantly seeking a better combina- 
tion of treatments, the speaker as- 
serted, in the interest of efficiency 


~and economy, and look to the ag- 


ricultural chemical industry for 
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newer, more effective and econom- 
ical products. “Here alone is the 
chance for a potential big expan- 
sion of the forest pesticide market.” 

Reviewing the forester’s gen- 
eral attitude toward use of pesti- 
cides, Mr. Johnson stated that for- 
esters in general wish they didn’t 
have to use pesticides. “They make 
for administrative complexity and 
higher forest management costs,” 
he observed. “We would prefer to 
let the natural law of biological 
balance take care of our pest prob- 
lems, but we are realists and we 
know that this is just a rosy dream. 
“With nature, as with all mis- 
tresses, we must manage, or we shall 
assuredly be managed. To this end, 
forest managers will continue to 
use pesticides, and in greater and 
_ greater quantities as their invest- 
ment increases in value and in need 
of protection. The only limitations 
will be those of cost and biological 
safety. Pesticides won’t be used if 
their cost is greater than the values 
gained; nor will they be employed 
at the risk of long-term damage to 
the land complex. 


“The degree of expansion of 
the forest pesticide market hinges 
on a great deal of additional re- 
search both by you in the chemicals 
industry and by us foresters. First, 
we who use your products must 
know a lot more than we do at 
present about the exact results of 
that use. Will a particular pesti- 
cide effectively control a particu- 
lar pest under the particular condi- 
tions that exist? Second, we are in 
acute need of more selective pesti- 
ys cides—pesticides that aren’t so gen- 
eral in their effects. For example, 
2,4,5-T is one of our favorite brush 
killers, but we wish it weren’t quite 
so indiscriminate in its lethal ac- 
tion. We need a formulation that 
is certain death to certain plants, 
and completely innocuous to 
others. Third, we must still work 
out the optimum use techniques 
for the pesticides that are present- 
ly available, for a tool is valuable 
only if you know how to use it. 
Fourth, there must be a continuing 
development of new pesticides as 
new or more resistant pests come 
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a ~~. — 
on the scene. Suppose something 
like the chestnut blight pops up in 
our slash pine plantations here in 
the Southeast. Heavens forbid! We 
all would have to do something— 
fast. Finally, all of us need to 
keep on the look-out for new and 
better concepts of pest control and 
pesticide use. Might there not be 
a way, for example, of introducing 
a systemic into slash pine seedlings 
that would effectively protect them 
from the pales weevil, or Cronart- 
zum fungus, or even the Ips beetle?” 


Pesticides for Roadways 

Wilbur J. Garmhausen, chief 
landscape architect, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highways, reviewed the 
“Use of Pesticides Along Ohio's 
Roadsides.”” Efficient use of chem- 
icals, he reported, is helping to 
lower costs in maintaining highway 
rights of way in Ohio. Spraying 
has proved to be an effective sup- 
plement to mowing and has helped 
lower control costs. With a greater 
emphasis on spraying and reduc- 
tion in expenditure for mowing, 
the combined cost of spraying and 
mowing was reduced to $80.04 per 
mile in 1957, as compared with 
$108.17 in 1953. 

Ohio has approximately 16,- 
000 miles of rural state highways, 
he reported, or perhaps 55,000 
roadside acres. ‘The interstate high- 
way system adds 1500 miles of super 
highways, with about 35 to 49 
thousand acres added to the total 
here. Chemical control of turf 
areas has increased over recent 
years and now 12,000 of the exist- 
ing 16,000 rural miles are sprayed 
each season. A three year program 
of three sprays a year is carried 
out, followed by spot spraying 
where necessary. 

The Highway Department, the 
speaker indicated, is always willing 
to try a new chemical on an exper- 
imental basis and encourages man- 
ufacturers to present such materials 
for preliminary study. An annual 
activity is the Ohio Short Course 
on Roadside Development which 
attracts attendance from all over 
the country. As to new develop- 
ments which look promising, the 

(Continued on Page 107) 


Parathion Prices Dropped 

October 30, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, announced sharp price reduc- 
tions on ethyl and methyl parathion. 
Both are now priced at 84¢ per lb. Pre- 
viously ethyl parathion was quoted at 
$1.36 per lb. and methyl parathion at 
$1.12 per Ib. 

James W. Starrett, manager of agri- 
cultural chemicals sales for Monsanto’s 
organic chemicals division, said that the 
drastic price cuts were made to broaden 
the market and increase volume of use 
of the two pesticides. 


Prices Higher on DDT Bid 

In a recent bid opening by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, prices 
entered by eleven producers of DDT 
ranged from 25.46¢ per lb. to 27¢. The 
opening covered 37,000,000 Ibs. of 75% 
wettable powder, with delivery dates 
spaced each two weeks from November 
15 to February 15th, The low bid 
of 25.46¢ on approximately 7,000,000 
lbs. was entered by Montrose Chemical 
Co., although there was one bid of 22.5¢ 
by Michigan Chemical Corp. limited to 
the relatively small quantity of 180,000 
lbs. of material not packed to meet spe- 
cification. Michigan Chemical’s DDT 
plant is not currently operating, having 
been shut down several months ago. 

Michigan’s only other bid was on 
one million pounds for February de- 
livery at the top figure of 27¢. 

The general range of prices quoted 
on this opening was approximately two 
and a half cents a pound higher than on 
the most recent previous opening, reflect- 
ing the much firmer price situation cur- 
rently on DDT. 


Hanson Leaves United-Heckathorn 

Gale Hanson has left his job as 
supervisor of aerial operations for 
United Heckathorn, Richmond, Calif. 
and rejoined the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 


SE Fertilizer Group Meets 

The third Southeastern Fertilizer 
Conference was held in Atlanta Oct. 29 
and 30. Dr. Russell Coleman, executive 
vice president, N.P.F.I., spoke at the 
meeting and said that while most of the 
soils of the south are classed as acid 
and infertile, they can be made fertile 
throught the judicious application of 
lime and commercial fertilizers. 

He said that soil fertility is of para- 
mount importance. Dr. Coleman men- 
tioned the soil testing programs that are 
being carried out in several southeastern 
states with considerable success. These 
programs, he said, do much to put south- 
eastern agriculture in a position that is 
competitive with the agriculture of other 
areas. He added that the N.P.F-.I. plans 
to continue to support these programs. 

In a report of soil testing in Hoke 
County, N. C., it was revealed that the 
program resulted in a 14.7% increase in 
fertilizer sales, whereas sales for the 
whole state were down 4 per cent. 
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Pesticide Industry Problems Highlight Discussions at WACA 


“Never Buck a Trend,’—was 

emphasized in a review of 
technologic and economic trends in 
agriculture by George R. Ferguson, 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, 
Ardsley, N. Y., when he addressed 
over 250 members and guests at- 
tending the 29th annual meeting of 
the Western Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association, October 14-15, at 
the Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. “Many of the difficulties of 
our industry,” said Mr. Ferguson, 
“have resulted from continued ef- 
forts to ‘Buck the Trend’. . . the 
economic trends in agriculture are 
inexorable in their direction and 
speed,—we cannot stop them or 
change them. Our job is to recog- 
nize them and take advantage of 
them.” 


T's old Wall-street saying, 


The outstanding trend, said 
Mr. Ferguson is specialization,— 
both geographically and on indi- 
vidual farms. Important products 
such as wheat, apples, poultry, etc., 
are produced to a considerable ex- 
tent on one-crop farms. 


The other major trend is to- 
ward greater and greater competi- 
tion among agricultural producers, 
and among major producing areas. 
The low cost producer survives; the 
high cost producer sells out to his 
neighbor and moves to town. Farm- 
ers are, therefore, cost conscious 
and look at their operations in 
terms of unit cost, versus unit sell- 
ing price. 

Mr. Ferguson outlined the na- 
ture of the farm market, the trend, 
and specific effects on the agricul- 
tural chemicals industry. He point- 
ed out that the bulk of the market 
is composed of less than a half a 
million individuals from the stand- 
point of purchasing and decision 
making,—and that this number will 
quite possibly decrease. “The eco- 
nomic forces in agriculture are 
dominant in our business, whether 
we wish to admit it or not. The 
farmer in the top 10% bracket is 
in an extremely good purchasing 
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-position,—and in many cases, the 


credit risk is better with him than 
with his dealer. When the number 
of suppliers is greater than the 
number of distribution outlets,” 
continued Mr. Ferguson, “then we 
find farmer-dealers and direct sell- 
ing at wholesale prices to large 
farmers.” 

Continuing the discussion, of 
industry problems was a paper by 
Melvin Goldberg, Pesticide Ad- 
visory Service, New York, “The 
Outlook for Agricultural Chemi- 
cals,” read in his absence by Ivor 
Burden. (His full comments ap- 
pears on pages 23-25, of this issue.) 

The position of agricultural 
chemicals in the world market was 
reviewed by E. T. Collinsworth, 
Jr., president of Velsicol Chemical 
Corp., Chicago. He outlined the 
steadily increasing threat of Rus- 
sian production, with statistics il- 
lustrating this expansion. As a re- 
sult of several 5-year plans, he said, 
Russia has increased total fertilizer 
production 70% from 1940 to 1950, 
— the biggest increase being 
achieved in the production of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers, which in- 
creased. “977,.- Since 1950, new 
plants have been built in the 
Ukraine, Asia and the Baltic states, 
and improvements in _ processes 
have resulted in improved quality. 
Domestic requirements are still not 
being satisfied in Russia,—but fur- 
ther increases in production are 
planned for coming years. 

Mr. Collinsworth reviewed the 
five Russian 5-year plans, dating 
back to 1928, in production of 
pesticides, reporting to his audi- 


ence that the current plan calls for ° 


a 100% increase in production of 
DDT, BHC, ethyl mercuric chlor- 
ide, and beginning production of 
organic phosphoric compounds. 
‘Where do we go from here?” 
asked Mr. Collinsworth,”—‘“We can 
conclude that our enemy is rapid- 
ly approaching our offensive ca- 
pacity.”” We. have it on excellent 
authority that Russia, during this 


season presented a middle-eastern 
country with 11 spray planes and 
49 pilots,—all free of charge as a 
token of Russian interest in their 
welfare . . . and combined with 
this a donation, 350 tons of 2.5 
gamma BHC. 

Mr. Collinsworth suggested 
that the leaders of our pesticide in- 
dustry, and the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, mutually prepare a plan 
through the respective associations 
for a humanitarian offensive on the 
underdeveloped countries of the 
world,—to be spurred through a 
tax incentive arrangement to en- 
courage the export not only of our 
products, but also know-how and 
capital. 

By way of technical discus- 
sions, WACA members heard Dr. 
Irvin M. Hall, Citrus Experiment 
Station, Univ. of California, re- 
port on “Microbial Control of In- 
sects.” ‘The commercial use of liv- 
ing insecticides has already started 
with the advent of Bacillus Thur- 
ingiensis Berliner, said Dr. Hall; 
however, microbial control is at the 
same stage of development as the 
first industrially produced chem- 
ical insecticide that entered the 
market a great many years ago. It 
should not be oversold, he cau- 
tioned. 

Microbial insecticides are 
quick-acting, easy to produce, keep 
well, do not lose their virulence 
with repeated growth on artificial 
media . . . but they should not 
be oversold; he cautioned. 


During the business sessions,’ 


WACA members re-elected as pres- 
ident Ivor Burden, United Hecka- 
thorn Co.; elected Jack White of 
White Chemical Co. as vice pres- 
ident; and re-elected as secretary- 
treasurer, Charles Barnard. 

e 


WACA To Meet March 17 

A special session of the West- 
ern Agricultural Chemicals Associ- 
ation will be held March 17, 1959 
at the Hotel Miramar, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. Technical representa- 
tives of industry will participate in 
a panel discussion of new pesti- 
cides. A. Boyce, University of Cali- 
fornia, will moderate. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


The cyclones for dust collecting are 
shown in this view of all three floors 


of the plant. 


A constant weight machine feeds a 
steady amount of pre-mix into the gran- 
ulating equipment. 


Raw materials come into plant on belt 
at right and leave in granular form on 
belt at left. 


Exterior view of the plant shows canopy 
housing raw materials and finished 
goods conveyor belts. 


Pe see a Pee 


NTARIOS 
NEW 
RANULAR 
PLANT 


EVERAL hundred farmers in 
S southwestern Ontario recently 
attended a three-day “open house”’ 
at the new granular fertilizer plant 
of Canadian Industries Ltd. at 
Chatham, Ontario. The event 
marked the official opening of the 
most modern plant in eastern Can- 
ada designed to produce complete- 
ly granulated fertilizer. 

The plant and equipment 
were designed by C-I-L’s engineer- 
ing department in co-operation 
with A. J. Sackett & Sons Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

The basic ingredients for the 
fertilizer come into the plant from 
an adjoining mixing building on a 
conveyor belt in the proportions 
required for the formulation being 
made. 

Raw materials are carried to 
a constant weight feeder which 
feeds a steady, predetermined 


amount of dry pre-mix into the 
granulating equipment, the first 
vessel of which is the ammoniator. 
In the rotary ammoniator, sulfuric 
acid, nitrogen solution, or anhy- 


drous ammonia are added accord- 
ing to specifications. Flow of these 
liquids is regulated automatically 
by control valves at a preset rate. 

The fertilizer discharged from 
the ammoniator is carried by chute 
to a Sackett Star Granulator where 
it is subject to a further rolling 
action to produce round, uniform 
granules. The granules move to 
the dryer on the ground floor, and 
are then carried by an elevator to 
a cooler and finally to the top 
floor of the plant where they are 
passed through air-swept, double 
cleck screens. 

Correct sized granules roll 
down the screens and fall through 
a chute to the second floor; thence 
onto a conveyor belt which takes 
them to storage in the adjoining 
building. Smaller particles fall 
through the second screen and are 
recycled through the granulating 
system. Particles larger than 
inch in diameter are caught on the 
top screen and recycled. 

The plant is equipped with an 
elaborate dust reclamation system. 
Dust created by the movement of 
fertilizer in the dryer and cooler is 
drawn through large cyclones and 
recycled. Fumes are drawn through 
a Venturi Scrubber to prevent air 
pollution. 

All steelwork in the plant has 
been protected with a special as- 
phalt chromate emulsion paint. 
All process flow control equipment 
and electrical control equipment 
are housed in separate, air-condi- 
tioned control rooms. A feature of 
the electrical installation is the use 
of poly-vinyl coated conduit 
throughout the building. *& 


Union I & C Bagger — Item A-103 


Hahn Hi Boy Sprayer — Item G-710 


Developments and Improvements in 


EQUIPMENT 


WEIGHING AND BAGGING EQUIPMENT 


Raymond Rotomatic Packer 

- Raymond Bag Corp., Middle- 
town, Ohio, has introduced this 
year a fully-automatic, all mechan- 
ical openmouth packer, requiring 
no outside source of power. The 
weight of material being weighed 
operates the Raymond Rotomatic 
Packer by gravity flow. (The unit 
is described fully in the July, 1958 
issue of Agricultural Chemicals, 
page 86). 

A rotary hopper suspended by 
scales is located beneath the valve. 
When the hopper is filled to a 
pre-specified weight, the valve is 
closed. Under ideal conditions, the 
Rotomatic Packer, using dense 
material, is capable of cycling at 
the rate of 45-100 pound units per 
minute, and accurate weights are 
unaffected by the speed of opera- 
tion. The machine will pack stand- 
ard 50 to 100-pound multiwalls 
with equal ease. 

See advertisement page 15 
Circle A-101 on inquiry card page 51 
e 
Bemis Rapid-Weigh Bagger 

A new bagger. which accu- 
rately weighs and fills 25- to 200- 
Ib. capacity bags with granular, 


pelleted or meal type fertilizers at~ 


speeds up to 24 bags per minute 
and within an average weight ac- 
curacy of two ounces has been de- 
veloped by. the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

A controlled cycling system 
permits faster operating speeds 
and eliminates spillage. All func- 
tional parts and those in contact 
with the product are made of stain- 
less steel. A corrosion resistant 


paint is used throughout the bag- 
ger. 

The Rapid-Weigh features the 
Bemis ‘Taper-Grip bag holder 
which minimizes deforming of bag 
tops to permit easier sewing, prop- 
erly fills out bag bottoms and holds 
each bag securely to enable the 
operator to prepare the next bag 
for the feeding operation. 

Circle A-102 on inquiry card page 51 
* 
Union's | & C Bagger 

A new series of baggers for 
fertilizer and feed packaging has 
been offered in recent months by 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., 
New York, featuring completely 
automatic operation, speed, and ac- 
curacy. I & C series 200, Models 
UB-201 and UB-200 are equipped 
with gates which allow gross weigh- | 
ing and net weighing. The oper- 
ator can change over from one 
operation to the other in seconds, 
simply by flipping a “net-weigh’” 
selector switch and installing a 
spout mounting and spout which 
clamps on to the machine. 

The new machines net-weigh 
10 lb. through 50 lb. bags of gran- 
ular fertilizer material and 10 Ib. 
through 25 lb. granular feed ma- 
terial. As gross weigh machines 
they handle 80 lb. through 200 Ib. 
granular fertilizer material and 25 
Ib. through 100 lb. feed material. 

Two mounting positions for 
the sewing head adjust for either 
one man operation or two-man 
operation. Models 200 and 201 re- 


-quire 314’ x 5’ of floor space and 


7’ above the sewing head conveyor. 
They, are equipped with wheels to 
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be moved into alignment with 
other equipment. 

For net-weighing up to 200 
pounds, Union Bag offers its “100 
series” I & C bagger. 

See advertisement pages 10,11 

Circle A-103 on inquiry card page 51 
e 
The Southland Packer 

An electric packer for open- 
mouth multiwall and textile bags is 
offered by the Chase Bag Co., Chi- 
cago, as the Southland Packer. The 
unit is made from 12 gauge or 
heavier steel plate; the feeder is of 
the continuous operating type, us- 
ing a ¥% h.p. gear-enclosed motor 
to operate its endless belt. Parts 
are standardized and can be inter- 
changed. 

The Southland Packer handles 
up to 30 50-lb. bags per minute; 
up to 25 80’s and 100’s. The unit 
also features a one-scale system, 
with fewer moving parts and 
weight points, and a spring sus- 
pended bag-filling spout for less 
spillage and dusting. 

_Circle A-104 on inquiry card page 51 
e 
Inventory Bag Scale 

“A new totalizing inventory 
bag scale that recalibrates linearly 
has been developed by Thayer 
Scale Corp., Pembroke, Mass. The 
scales are available with capacities 
of 100 pounds to 300 tons per hour. 
The scale and rollers support level 
or inclined conveyor systems and 
the endless belt is not altered or 
interrupted. A totalizer can be lo- 
cated remotely, or can be read di- 


rectly at the scale. 
See advertisement page 106 
Circle A-105 on inquiry card page 51 
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Kraft Open-Mouth Packer 
The Kraftpacker, an automat- 
ic open mouth filling machine 


handles any free flowing material 


in the 25-200 range; it is however, 
designed particularly for use in fer- 
tilizer plants. Kraft Bag Corp., 
New York is the sales agent for this 
equipment. 

The packer can operate at high 
speeds, and will drop up to 30 
charges per minute. A continually 
moving feed conveyor, and a surge 
hopper cut-off assures accuracy to 


plus or minus four ounces. 
See advertisement page 73 
Circle A-106 on inquiry card page 51 
e 


New Bagcloser by Bagpak 

Bagpak Division, Internation- 
al Paper Co., New York, an- 
nounced this year a new bagcloser, 
Model 171, complete with 9’9” self- 
leveling conveyor, automatic stitch- 
er head, welded steel construction, 
ball and roller bearings. The new 
model handles bags 1414” to 30” 
high, and is suggested for fertil- 
izers, feed etc. and consumer units 
in SOM paper bags. It is said to be 
simple and fast, allowing two men 
to handle 20 bags a minute. The 
standard model ‘is wire to Nema 
4 specs; furnished to Nema 7 or 9 
specs at 14 optional cost of other 
machines. 


Circle A-107 on inquiry card page 51. 


° 
Richardson Gross Bagging Scale 

A gross bagging scale, with 
feeder, featuring an eye-level visual 
balance indicator was announced 


early this year by the Richardson « 
Scale Co., Clifton, N.J. The in- 


dicator operates on the torsion 


principle so that cade es is 
rapid, accurate and” ‘stable. — 

The new unit, designated GA- 
17 Gross Bagging Scale, was de- 
veloped to meet the need of small 
plants for an inexpensive, one-man 
bagging unit. With this scale, bag- 
ging of non-free flowing materials _ 
is done at both low initial and 
low operating costs. It is available 
in stainless stéel. 

Designed for use with open — 
mouth textile and multi-wall paper 


bags, the GA-17 provides accurate. . 


filling of 10 to 140-lb.. bags. The’ 
weigh beam indi¢ator- -pointer is 
marked off in easy-to-read numer- 
als and informs the operator at 
a glance the accurate balance of 
the weigh beam. The scale requires 
minimum head-room. 
See advertisment page 110 
Circle A-108 on inquiry card page 51 
° 

Fry Bag Closing Machine 

George H. Fry Co., Mineola, 
New York, offer a bag-closing ma- 
chine for automatic, square or flat 
paper bags, used in filling insecti- 
cides, fertilizers, chéthicals, milk 
powders, and other granular prod- 
ucts. Model CSG is semi-automatic, 
sift-proof because it double-folds, 
heat seals and glues on _heavy- 
weight, coated or lined paper bags. 

See advertisement page 113 
Circle A-109 on inquiry card page 51 
oe 

Tape-Over-Seam Bag Closure 

Union Special-Machine Co., 
Chicago, has developed a method 
of closing tops of multiwall bags 
with a “tape-over-seam” closure. 
The closure is produced by the 
company’s. machine 80600 HZ, 
which has been designed for auto- 
matically applying pressure-sensi- 
tive, self-adhering tape in conjunc- 
tion with the sewed closure. 

This type closure is of partic- 
ular‘qise in bagging very fine and 
dusty materials, where it is impor- 


tant to-avoid contamination of the 


bagged product. 
= A-110 on inquiry a page 5l 
e 


Portable Bag Closer 


A portable traveling head 
unit for closing bags while they 
are on a platform scale has been 
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New Sackett Crushing Mill—Item. B-205 


Fluid Jet-O-Mizer — Item B-204 


introduced by the Minneapolis 
Sewing Machine Co., Minneapolis. 
One operator can fill, weigh, and 
sew without moving the bag or 
changing his position. 
Circle A-111 on inquiry card page 51 
e 

Belt Conveyor Bag Closer 

Dave Fischbein Co., Minneap- 
olis,, has introduced a belt convey- 
or sewing unit, Model B-5. The en- 
tire unit operates from one 110-volt 
outlet, with no special wiring nec- 
essary. The machine stitches at the 


rate of thirty feet per minute. 
Circle A-112 on inquiry card page 51 
e 
Drop Testing Machine 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York, 
has developed an automatic flat 
drop testing machine, that it is 
claimed can test filled multiwall 
bags faster and more accurately 
than the free-falling rate testers 
now in general use. The machine 
tests paper bags for strength and 
resistance to breakage. 
Circle A-113 on inquiry card page 51 


GRINDING AND PULVERIZING MILLS 


Raymond Insecticide Mills 

In the past year, Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., Raymond Divi- 
sion, Chicago, Ill., has offered the 
Raymond Vertical Mill in addition 
to the Raymond Roller Mill and 
Whizzer-equipped Imp Mill for 
insecticide grinding. The Vertical 
Mill is a medium capacity unit 
suitable for blending 50% or high- 
er concentrates to high finenesses 
of 90% to 95% minus 325 mesh 
or finer. Its outstanding features 
include compactness, instant and 
complete accessibility, very mini- 
mum down time for cleanout, easy 
and positive fineness control, and 
automatic dust free operation. 

The Raymond Roller Mill, 
with or without flash drying ac- 
cessories, provides for the economi- 
cal large capacity fine grinding of 
insecticide diluents and other non- 
metallics. A report on the use of 
this mill on phosphate rock is given 
in advertisement on page 19. 
Circle B-201 on inquiry card page 51 

e 


Sturtevant Micronizer is 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, 
Mass., recently introduced the 
Sturtevant Micronizer which grinds 
and classifies in one operation in 
a single chamber, provides fines in 
range from 1% to 44 microns, 
handles heat-sensitive materials. 
Because of the quick passage of the 
material through the machine in a 
cool atmosphere, there is no attri- 
tion heat. The particles grind each 


other by violent impact. Fines are 
classified in a central section of the 
chamber, then collected for bag- 
ging. The mills range in size from 
2-inch grinding chambers to 36- 
inch. 

Grinding chambers range from 
2-inch diameter laboratory size (1% 


‘to 1 lb. per hour capacity) to large 


36-inch diameter production size 
(500 to 4000 Ibs. per hour ca- 
pacity) . 
See advertisement page 86 
Circle B-202 on inquiry card page 51 
@ 


KVS Air Swept Ball Mill 

Kennedy-Van Saun, New York, 
offer the Air Swept Ball Mill with 
grinding capacities to 75 tons per 
hour. Use of the Kennedy classi- 
fier with the mill makes possible 
production of a wide range of 
product sizes. ‘ 
Circle B-203 on inquiry card page 51 

e 
Fluid Energy Jet-O-Mizer 

The Fluid Energy Processing 
& Equipment Co., Philadelphia, of- 
fers a line of Fluid Energy Jet-O- 
Mizer Mills designed for continu- 
ous grinding of solids, ranging 
from heat sensitive soft waxes to 
hard abrasives, down to low micron 
particle sizes at reasonably large 
production rates. 

Specifically, Fluid Energy Mills 
deliver micron and_ sub-micron 
products of a narrow distribution 
range, not ordinarily obtainable 
with other types of grinding equip- 
ment. These mills can achieve 


a 


aa” 
many other functions simultane- 
ously with fine grinding, such as 
dehydration of wet materials, coat- 
ing of fine particles with other 
materials, and chemical reactions. 
The mill is suggested for 
grinding insecticides, hard talcs, 
clays, ceramics, metals, abrasives, 
pigments, coals, resins, pharmaceu- 
ticals and many other chemicals 
where fineness with narrow particle 
range is required. 
See advertisement page 90 
Circle B-204 on inquiry card page 51 
e 
Bradley Pneumatic Mills 
A mill producing uniform 
grind from 20 to 325 mesh is of- 
fered by Bradley Pulverizer Co., 
Allentown, Pa., as the Bradley 
Pneumatic Hercules Mill. The unit 
is recommended for fine grinding 
of limestone, phosphate rock, etc. 
Automatic electrical feed control 


eliminates manual operation. 
See advertisement page 74D 
Circle B-205 on inquiry card page 51 
°e 


1 & C Pulverizer 

Inglett & Co., Augusta, Ga., re- 
cently added a rotary pulverizer to 
its line of equipment for the fer- 
tilizer industry. The pulverizer is 
available in chain flail and sling 
bar types. 


Circle B-206 on inquiry card page 5l 
e 


New Sackett Crusher 

A. J. Sackett & Sons Co., Bal- 
timore, have just announced a new 
mill, No. 15 CB Mill. It is de- 
signed for reducing very hard over- 
size material from the screen when 
producing granular fertilizers. 
Maximum reclamation of the prod- 
uct, with a relatively small portion 
of fines is reported for the new 
mill. U.S. and foreign patents are 
pending. 

See advertisement page 53 
Circle B-207 on inquiry card page 51 
e 

Sulphur Grinding Mill 

The Raymond roller mill with 
whizzer is specially equipped for 
sulphur grinding. Made by the 
Raymond Division of Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., Chicago, the mill 
may also be used for handling con- 
centrate formulations. 
Circle B-208 on inquiry card page 51 
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Munson Attrition Mills 

A new line of ball-bearing 
attrition mills is being offered by 
Munson Mill Machinery Co., Ut- 
ica, N. Y. The main use of these 
mills is in the reduction of grains 
and grinding of such industrial ma- 
terials as fertilizers. The product 
can be ground fine enough to pass 
through a 250-mesh screen. The 
capacity varies according to the na- 
ture of the stock, and fineness of 
grinding desired. 
Circle B-209 on inquiry card page 51 
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Omega Belt Weigher 

The Omega Machine Co., divi- 
sion of BIF Industries, Inc., Prov- 
idence, R. I., offers a new belt 
weigher that is said to meet the 
need of continuous process indus- 
tries for measurement and control 
of flow of dry materials at low to 
medium rates up to 3000 pounds 
per minute. 

Known as Pneu-Weigh, the 
unit operates over a 10:1 range, and 
can be converted to 50:1 by the 
Omega variable speed belt drive. 


Circle C-301 on inquiry card page 51 
Eo] 


Clark Lift Trucks 

A new line of electric powered 
fork trucks was announced earlier 
this year by the Industrial Truck 
Division of Clark Equipment Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. A major per- 
formance advantage claimed for 
the new machines stems from the 
use of a new type of carbon pile 
drive control, which is said to pro- 
vide constantly smooth accelera- 
tion from a standstill to full max- 
imum speed,—and permit full con- 
trol of “inching” during delicate 
stacking operations. 

Certain gas-powered fork 
trucks offered by Clark Equipment 
have been modernized this year, 
with special construction featuring 
extra safety. The equipment is par- 
ticularly suited for handling flam- 
mable materials. 

Circle C-302 on inquiry card page 51 
° 
Explosion Proof Lift Truck 


The Revolvator Co., North 
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New Gruendler Hammermills — 
The Gruendler Crusher and — 
Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo., of- 
fers a new series of hammermills. 
The units are of welded steel frame 
construction and are made with 
non-choking rotors in two diamet- 
ers, 24 and 30 inches, and twelve 
widths. The mills give a large 
ratio of reduction, and may be 
furnished for primary or secondary 
crushing. Gruendler also offers 
ribbon, paddle, and tumble mixers. 
Circle B-210 on inquiry card page 51 
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Bergen, N. J., has developed an ex- 
plosion proof fork lift truck de- 
signed for use in plants where dust 
and fumes create explosion hazards. 
The unit is equipped with thread- 
ed joints. The truck is called the 
54.00 Go-Getter. 

Circle C-303 on inquiry card page 51 

@ 

Tractor-Shovel 

Frank G. Hough Co., Liberty- 
ville, Ill, recently announced a 
new four-wheel drive tractor shovel 
with 7000 Ib. carrying capacity. 
The model H-70 will replace the 
model HH Payloader. New fea- 
tures of the H-70 include more 
traction, greater protection against 
dirt and dust, and a more efficient 
torque-converter. Gasoline and 
diesel engines provide from 105 to 
110 hp. 

Circle C-304 on inquiry card page 5l 
« 
Plastic Fertilizer Spout 

The Plastic and Latex Divi- 
sion of Minnesota Rubber Co., 
Minneapolis, has developed a new 
spout for fertilizer attachments on 
grain drills. 

Spouts are made of rigid poly- 
vinyl chloride plastic material. 
Circle C-305 on inquiry card page 5l 

@ 
Case Wheel-Type Loader 

A new wheel-type loader, with 
power boosting torque converter 
drive has been offered this year by 
the J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wisc. 
Standard equipment includes a 
self-leveling bucket, shuttle trans- 
mission, and power steering. Des- 
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‘ignated the Case 420, the loader is 


said to offer extra push-power at 
low working speeds. The torque 
converter on this model serves to 
increase traction, since the opera- 
tor can “nudge” the bucket into 
the stockpile smoothly, and apply 
extra power steadily, without spin- 
ning wheels or stalling the engine. 
Circle C-306 on inquiry card page 51 
* 


Yale Tractor Shovel 


Yale Materials Handling Di- 
vision, Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, this year an- 
nounced a new industrial tractor 
shovel with 25% greater work ca- 
pacity than units available prev- 
iously. Designed as the Y-18, new 
features include a 2500 pound car- 
rying capacity , 6-ft. high dumping 
clearance, automatic torque trans- 
mission, rapid acceleration (0 to 8 
miles per hour in 314 seconds) , 45- 
degree bucket tip-back at ground 
level. A range of bucket capacities 
from 10 to 27 feet is available, and 
variety of attachments is offered for 
specialized handling requirements. 


Circle C-307 on inquiry card page 51 
e 


Kennedy Air-Float Conveyor 

An air-gravity conveyor with 
tile conveying surface is made by 
Kennedy Van Saun Manufacturing 
and Engineering Corp., New York 
City. The Kennedy Air-Float Con- 
veyor has no moving parts, uses 
small volumes of low pressure air, 
and conveyed materials are com- 
pletely enclosed, eliminating any 
dust problem. The equipment can 
be had in corrosion resistant alloys. 
Circle C-308 on inquiry card page 51 

e 

Farquhar Conveyor 

Simple bag handling which 
doubles bag handling capacity is 
the feature of the Oliver-Farquhar 
Conveyor, made by A. B. Farquhar 
Division, York, Pa. Models 439 and 
431 make up a conveyor line that 
runs from the bag stitching area 
directly into trucks being loaded. 
Circle C-309 on inquiry card page 51 

a 

Electric Powered Trucks 

A new line of electric-powered, 
stand-up, center-control fork trucks, 
with capacities from 4000 to 10,000 
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pounds is being offered by the ElI- 
well-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland. 
All models feature front-wheel 
drive, and real-wheel steer. 
Circle C-310 on inquiry card page 51 
e 

Syntron Vibratory Feeder 

An electromagnetic vibratory 
feeder designed for high-capacity 
feeding where installation space is 
limited, is manufactured by Syn- 
tron Company, Homer City, Pa. 
Models offered vary in feeding ca- 
pacities from 25 to more than 1000 
tons per hour of dry materials 
weighing about 100 pounds per 
cubic foot. 

-Syntron also have designed a 
new shaker screen, for fast scalping 
and sizing of heavy bulk materials. 
A variety of screen surfaces—woven 
wire cloth, wedge slot, flange lip, 
or perforated plate—can be fitted 


into the screen box. The unit will | 
accomplish a number of gradua- 
tions, depending on the material 
being handled, and length of: vi- 
brating screen. 
Circle C-311 on inquiry card page 51 
e 
Belt and Loading Conveyors 
Power-driven horizontal and 
inclined conveyors for use in hand- 
ling 25 to 200-pound bags are of- 
fered by K. E. Savage Co., Norfolk, 
Va. Truck loading conveyors are 
built in lengths to allow maximum 
flexibility. These conveyors are 
best suited where tonnages of the 
same formulation are shipped on 
the same truck at one time. They 
do not, however, lend themselves 
well where more than one formula- 
tion is being shipped on a single 
truck. 
Circle C-312 on inquiry card page 51 
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Renneburg Gas-Fired Furnace 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., 
Baltimore, offers a double shell, air 
cooled combination chamber that 
is said to eliminate the need for 
refractories. The front of the 
furnace is designed to insure even 
distribution of all of the air en- 
tering the combustion chamber so 
that there will be a uniform flow 
across the entire cross-section of 
the furnace as it passes the contin- 
uous multi-flame gas burner as- 
sembly. Gas-firing equipment in- 
cludes spark plug ignition and 
safety and temperature controls. 

See advertisement page 100 
Circle D-401 on inquiry card page 51 
e 

Buffalo Fertilizer Meter 


Precise volumetric measure- 


ment with Niagara electricontact - 


meters is offered liquid fertilizer 
formulators by Buffalo Meter Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Each nutating cycle 
of the piston of this meter displaces 
a fixed volume, which remains con- 
stant for any specified liquid and 
temperature range. The meter may 
be set to the desired gallonage, and 
the meter automatically stops the 
flow when that gallonage has been 
delivered. Buffalo Meter also offer 


non-displacement magnetic meters 
for measurement of slurries and 
viscous liquids. 
See advertisement page 98 
Circle D-402 on inquiry card page 51 
ay 
Blue Valley Ammoniator 
Blue Valley Equipment Manu- 
facturing and Engineering Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, manufacture TVA 
type continuous ammoniators in 
several sizes. Recent changes in- 
clude an improved design for 
sparger arrangement and _ scraper 
action. The Blue Valley process . 
permits use of low-cost liquid in- 
gredients such as anhydrous am- 
monia, nitrogen solution, water, 
steam, phosphoric or sulfuric acids. 


Circle D-403 on inquiry card page 51 
@ 


New 30” Separators 

Three new 30” diameter vi- 
brating screen separators in 1, 2 
and 3 deck models for the fertilizer 
and other process industries have 
been announced by the Southwest- 
ern Engineering Company, Los 
Angeles, California. The new 
models give an intermediate size 
between the company’s 18” and 


48” diameter units. 


The units are suggested for 
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_use in screening fertilizers, and in 
processes involving separation of 


solids from liquids. Two to four 


. fractions can be obtained by using 


a 1, 2, or 3-deck separator. 

The 30” separator is construct- 
ed of carbon steel or type 316 stain- 
less steel and employs a totally en- 
closed 60 cycle, 3 phase, 1200 RPM, 
Y% HP, 220/440 V. motor. Explo- 
sion preof motors, 50 cycle and 550 
V. motors are also available. 
Circle D-404 on inquiry card page 51 


Calcining Phosphate Rock for Fertilizer 

In its first application in the 
fertilizer industry, Dorr-Oliver, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., announces 
that the Dorrco FluoSolids System 
will be employed shortly to calcine 
phosphate rock at new plants in 
Wyoming and Idaho. In one in- 
Stallation, a two-Reactor System 
will calcine 1000 tons per day of 
native phosphate rock. Each re- 
actor is capable of reacting a maxi- 
mum of 25 tons per hour of a very 
abrasive and sticky feed material. 

The Dorrco Fluo-Solids System 
employs a fluidized bed principle. 
Reactors are divided vertically in- 
to three compartments by refrac- 
tory arches. Feed material, about 
—4” in size, is first admitted to 
the top, or preheating chamber, 
where it is heated by hot gases 
rising from the calcining chamber 


- beneath. Preheated rock overflows 


into a 14’ diameter calcining com- 
partment below, and is calcinated 
at approximately 1450°F. Fully 
calcined particles overflow into the 
lower or cooling chamber, where 
they are cooled by incoming air. 
Cooled product is taken off for 
further processing, while the hot 
gases, after rising counter-currently 
through the upper compartments, 
are passed through cyclones to re- 
move fine entrained dust. 
Circle D-405 on inquiry card page 51 
° 

Heavy Duty Twin Mixer 

The Rapids Machinery Co., 
Marion, Ohio, has introduced a 
new heavy duty mixer, with a ca- 
pacity of up to three tons on either 
dry or semi-wet materials. A 4-ton 
capacity model is available for dry 
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mixing. The Marion Twin Mixer 

has twin arms and blades, and fea- 

tures a 4-way mixing action that 

tumbles the mix from ends to cen- 

ter and also from side to side. 

Circle D-406 on inquiry card page 51 
e 


Centrifugal Classifier 
Buell Engineering Co., New 


York, this year offered a new cen- 
trifugal classifier system for use in 
classifying fertilizers, fillers, milled 
products, etc. The system will ex- 
tract from most feed materials 
more than 98% of the very fine 
particles, having diameters smaller 
than 325 mesh, with no oversize 
material in the fines. 

The classifier is available in 
sizes to handle from 100 pounds to 
100 tons of feed material per hour, 
and is particularly recommended 
for classification application in the 
400-200 mesh range. 

Circle D-407 on inquiry card page 5l 
a 
Hydrator for Dry Chemicals 

Joaquin Agricultural & Engi- 
neering Co., Hanford, Calif., has 
developed a new hydrator for the 
application of dry agricultural 
chemicals, such as gypsum, lime, 
sulfur, and fertilizers, through ir- 
rigation systems. The hydrator, 
which contains no moving parts, is 
available in 1, 2, and 3-ton units 
for pressure or gravity irrigation. 
Circle D-408 on inquiry card page 51 

@ 
Young Dust Blending System 

Young Machinery Co., Mun- 
cy, Pa., offer a 500-lb portable cut- 
back dust blending system. It has 
a capacity of 4 to 500 lb. batches 
per hour, requires an overall space 
for installation of 66” x 106” x 
15’ OA ht. 

The system includes a dust 
hood at loading station; sifter; pre- 
mixer at floor level; pneumatic con- 
veyor blender; after-mixer with 
dust collector; dust hood at packag- 
ing station, etc. 

See advertisement page 120 


Circle D-409 on inquiry card page 5l 
° 


Densifier and De-aerator 


J. M. Huber Corp., Borger, 
Texas, have developed and patent- 
ed a new method and new equip- 
ment for de-aerating and compact- 


ing, or densifying, fine powdered 
materials. The unit makes possible ~ 
the production of less dusty prod- 

ucts with a uniformly higher den- 

sity, and affords a positive way of 

reducing packaging materials and 

transportation costs. Manufacture 

and use is licensed by Huber to any 

company interested. 


Circle D-410 on inquiry card page 51 
» 


Schaffer Poidometer 

Schaffer Poidometer Co., 
Pittsburgh, offers a self-contained 
unit which weighs and feeds pul- 
verized, crushed or granular mater- 
ials for batch or continuous opera- 
tion. Standard equipment includes 
motor drive, a recording device 
that shows the amount of material 
delivered in any specified time, and 
an automatic control gate, which 
stops the poidometer when the ma- 
terial supply in the hopper be- 
comes too low. 


Circle D-411 on inquiry card page 51 
r) 


McDermott Bros. Dryer 

McDermott Bros. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., manufactures rotary dry- 
ers for drying granulated fertilizer, 
which are two to three times as 
large as those in use before the 
advent of granulation. The dryers 
are equipped with heavy type trun- 
ion wheels. Large thrust rollers 
prevent longitudinal movement, 
and keep the shell rotating smooth- 
ly. A retaining ring at the feed end 
prevents back-spill. 


Circle D-412 on inquiry card page 5l 
e 


Chemico Scrubbing Units 

Chemical Construction Corp., 
New York, have recently developed 
a new scrubber, the S-F Venturi, 
which permits recovery of valuable 
by-products. An S-F scrubbing sys- 
tem has been designed to remove 
and recover ammonia, as well as 
micron sized fertilizer dust from 
gases leaving process equipment 
used to produce high analysis am- 
monium phosphate. Other Chem- 
ico processes using Chemico scrub- 
bers are adaptable to a variety of 
operations for the fertilizer and 
chemicals industry, — including 
scrubbing to simply remove pollu- 
tants; scrub sub-micron phosphoric 
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acid from gases leaving hydrators 
in phosphorus’ burning plants; 
solve general air pollution prob- 
lems. See advertisement page 88 
Circle D-413 on inquiry card page 51 


e 
Falcon Blender 


For pesticide mixers and form- 
ulators, Falcon Manufacturing Di- 
vision, First Machinery Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., offer the Falcon 
Blender. The unit features a 
double ribbon assembly for fast ef- 
ficient mixing. Jackets are avail- 


able for heating or cooling. 
See advertisement page 112 
Circle D-414 on inquiry card page 51 
i) 


Graphic Control Panel 

The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, have added a 
graphic control panel as standard 
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D-O Hypalon Lined Pumps 

Dorr-Oliver, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., is offering Hypalon lined 
Loivite and Oliver diaphram slur- 
ry pumps. All presently available 
sizes of the two pumps are now 
lined with Hypalon synthetic rub- 
ber to provide greater resistance to 
both abrasion and corrosion. Hy- 
palon  (chlorosulphonated _ poly- 
ethylene) is a relatively new syn- 
thetic rubber introduced by du 
Pont some five years ago. 
Circle E-501 on inquiry card page 5l 

° 

Pumps for Liquid Fertilizers 

Pumps for fertilizer and temp- 
erature controlled liquids are of- 
fered by Dean Hill Pump Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. The pump in- 
corporates a steam-jacketed line 
shaft and discharge column to as- 
sure a continuous free flow. Bear- 
ings and shaft damping bushings 
are lubricated by the liquid itself. 
The pump is suggested for am- 
monia fertilizer applications. 
Circle E-502 on inquiry card page 5l 

° 

Pump for Fumigant Materials 

The Tryco Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, IIl., is offering a new 
Model F-100 pump-engine unit de- 
signed especially for the rapid ap- 
plication of heavier-than-air grain 
fumigant materials in flat or round 
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equipment on the B & L Autobatch 
and the B & L Autobatch Skid 
Plant line of liquid fertilizer equip- 
ment. The panel provides remote 
control. 
Circle D-415 on inquiry card page 51 
e 

New Magnetic Flow Meters 

Magnetic Flow Meters, manu- 
factured by the Foxboro Company, 
Foxboro, Mass., for phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen solution meas- 
urements are now offered in two 
new line sizes—1/10 and 3/16-inch. 
In another new development, a 
measuring circuit now available in 
the receiving instrument reduces to 
2.5 feet per second the minimum 
full scale flow rates obtainable with 
meters of 1/10-inch to 72-inches. 
Circle D-416 on inquiry card page 51 


TANKS 


storage buildings. The high vol- 
ume, vane-type pump delivers up 
to 19 gallons per minute, and is 
equipped with special packing that 
will withstand the action of grain 
fumigants. 
Circle E-503 on inquiry card page 51 
@ 
lron Pump for Liquid Fertilizers 
Marine Products Co., Detroit, 
has developed an engine-driven 
pump of all-iron construction that 
is recommended for the transfer or 
spraying of liquid fertilizers. The 
iron construction resists corrosive 
effects of liquid fertilizers. 
Circle E-504 on inquiry card page 51 
© 
Pressure Relief Valve 
Spraying Systems Co., Bell- 
wood, IIl., offers a pressure relief 
valve made with stainless steel parts 
for maximum resistance to liquids 
containing abrasive suspended sol- 
ids. . 
Circle E-505 on inquiry card page 5l 
e 
Grinnell-Saunders Valves 
A valve for handling fertilizer 
chemicals, including nitric, sulfur- 
ic, and phosphoric acids—the am- 
monium, sodium and_ potassium 
salts,—etc., is offered by Grinnell 
Co., Providence, R. I. A choice of 


materials for body, body lining, 


diaphragm, — choice of bonnets,— 


and choice of bodies permits selec- 
tion of valve suited to various con- 
ditions. One attractive feature of 
the Grinnell valve is that the 
valve’s bonnet mechanism never 
comes in direct contact with the 
fluid stream, thus preventing abra- 
sion and corrosion of those work- 
ing parts, 
Circle E-506 on inquiry card page 5l 
e 
Link Belt Settling Tank 
A newly designed settling tank 
for removal of solids from liquids 
has been announced by Link Belt 
Co., Chicago. The Uniflow Tank 
features a sloping bottom, with 
multiple effluent weirs. 
Circle E-507 on inquiry card page 51 
e 


Prefabricated Steel Tank 

A prefabricated galvanized 
steel tank that holds more than two 
hopper bottom rail cars of any free- 
flowing dry granular material is of- 
fered by the Butler Manufacturing 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. The new 
tank is 12-feet in diameter, with 
a center draw-off hopper, and pro- 
vides up to 80 tons of self-unload- 
ing bulk storage for processing 
plants and distribution depots. 
Circle E-508 on inquiry card page 51 

° 

Reinforced Plastic Tanks 

Jones & Hunt, Inc., Gloucester, 
Mass., 
tanks that are said to have a 
strength to weight ratio in com- 
pression and tension greater than 
steel. Sizes of the tanks range from: 
110 to 4,000 gallons. Chemically 
inert polyester resins are used in 
construction, reinforced with about 
40 per cent woven glass roving and 
mat. 
Circle E-509 on inquiry card page 5l 

e 

Cole Aluminum Tanks 

Welded aluminum tanks for 
nitrate solutions for storage or pro- 
cessing of agricultural chemicals 
are supplied in standard or special 
designs by R. D. Cole Manufac- 
turing Co., Newnan, Ga. Tanks 
may be shop built or field erected, 
using flat, flanged and dished or 
hemispherical heads. 
Circle E-510 on inquiry card page 51 
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__ principle, 
pounds of sulfuric acid to be de- 
ducted or added at various ratios 


duct. 


an E Gynsinia Co.;} New 


York, offers acidulators a sulfuric 


acid calculator. On the slide rule 
the calculator shows 


of free acid and per cent insolu- 

ble. 

Circle F-601 on inquiry card page 51 
e 


‘Chlorate Safety Chart 


A large safety wall chart, list- 
ing instructions for the proper 
handling of chlorate and perchlor- 
ate chemicals has been prepared by 
the American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., Los Angeles. The chart is 
a digest of safety rules and con- 
A first-aid section contains 
instructions to follow in case of 
an accident. 

Circle F-602 on inquiry card page 5l 
° 
Atlas Cost-U-Lator 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has prepared a handy chart 
for computing the cost of emulsi- 
fier per gallon of concentrate, and 
the percentage of emulsifier to use 
to meet a fixed cost of emulsifier 
per gallon. Costs and percentages 
are derived by plotting the weights, 
as listed in the tables at the left, 
on the scales at the right. 

Circle F-603 on inquiry card page 51 
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Humidity !ndicator 
Andrew Technical Supply Co., 
Chicago, has a new humidity indi- 


cating device called the “Humi- 


graph.” It is a card, sized 2 by 6 
inches, with seven indicator spots 
which change color from blue to 
pink as the atmospheric humidity 
changes. The card is scaled to show 
relative humidity by reference to 
the color change spots. It reads 
from 10 to 80 per cent relative 
humidity, and may be used at tem- 
peratures from 40 to 200°F 


Circle F-604 on inquiry card page 51 
e 


Niagara Filter Area Calculator 

A new filter area calculator 
working on the slide rule principle 
is offered by Niagara Filters Divi- 


sion, American Machine and 
Metals, Inc., East Moline, Ill. 
Pocket sized, the calculator 


makes possible rapid determination 
of square feet of filter area required 
in liquid-solids separation. 
Circle F-605 on inquiry card page 51 
° 

St. Regis Paper Selector 

The St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York, paper selector for 
multiwall paper bags. The selec- 
tor, in slide-rule form, is designed 
for determination of the type of 
paper best suited to meet individ- 
ual requirements in multiwall bags. 
Circle F-606 on inquiry card page 51 
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Du Pont Fertilizer Formulation Pad 

A new fertilizer formulation 
pad, particularly suited as a guide 
for using “Uramon’” ammonia liq- 
uors, is being offered by du Pont 
Company’s Polychemicals Depart- 
ment as an aid to fertilizer manu- 
facturers. Inside cover of the pad 
contains such information as com- 
position of fertilizer materials, am- 
moniation rates of phosphates, mis- 
cellaneous conversion factors, and 
water 
ials. The data can be used for cal- 
culating the fertilizer grade when 
using the four UAL solutions: A, 
B, S and 37. 
Circle F-607 on inquiry card page 51 


content of fertilizer mater- 


ry 
Mine Safety Reagents and Kit 

Samples, rapid methods and 
equipment for detecting airborne 
toxic materials are offered by Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The materials may be used ef- 
in the field by 
having little or no training or ex- 
Simplicity of test meth- 
ods giving reasonable accuracy has 
been achieved through: 
packaging of reagents (providing 
for immediate use or for 
tionment and use for formulation 
without and 
through the development of sim- 
ple apparatus for removing toxic 
materials from measured volumes 
of air. 

Carbon hydro- 
gen sulfide, hydrogen fluoride, hy- 
drogen cyanide, arsine, 
vapor, sulfur dioxide, nitrogen di- 
oxide, aromatic hydrocarbons, and 
lead (as dust and/or fume) are 
measureable by these methods 
when present in air below and 
above their allowable limits. 
Circle F-608 on inquiry card page 51 
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Transland Ag-2 

Transland Division of the Hi- 
Shear Rivet Tool Co., Torrance, 
Calif., report that Ag-2 is now avail- 
able for agricultural and forestry 
service. Type Certificate +4820 
has just been awarded the Ag-2 
plane by the CAA. 


The airplane, an all metal, 
low-wing monoplane, is powered 
by a 600 hp R-1340 engine. It has 
a complete separate systems for dis- 
pensing solids and liquids. Both 
systems can be controlled singly or 
simultaneously by the pilot in 
flight. A 53-cubic foot hopper 
which holds 2,000 pounds of low- 
density solids, and up to 3,000 
pounds of higher specific gravity 
materials, is an integral part of the 
fuselage. Four separate spray tanks 
and two fuel cells are located in the 
wings. 

The Ag-2 will fly at 80 mph 
with a full load, and flaps down, 
using less than 50 per cent engine 
power. 


Circle G-701 on inquiry card page 51 


® 
Grumman Ag-Cat 

First production model of the 
Ag-Cat appeared this summer. 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., Bethpage, L. I., New York, 
expect to produce four “Ag-Cats” 
per week by the spring of 1959. 


Designed specifically for the 
agricultural operator, the Ag-Cat 
features a biplane design that com- 
bines maximum wing area with 
minimum wing span. The plane 
can execute a continuous 1.5G turn 
at dusting speed and at a maxi- 
mum gross weight. Fuselage panels 
are removable in minutes for hos- 
ing out the airplane, and to pro- 
vide exceptional accessibility to all 
components. The plane has a prof- 
itable payload of 1000 pounds of 
dust or liquid. 

It is designed for installation 
of a 220-300 hp engine. Cockpit 
seat, shoulder harness and safety 
belt are stressed for 40G’s. Instant 
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changeover from duster to sprayer 
is allowed for. Oversized disc 
brakes assure long wear. The hop- 
per capacity is 29 cubic feet (217 
gallons), load restriction is 1000 
Ibs. Maximum level speed is 110 
mph. 
See advertisement pages 64,65 
Circle G-702 on inquiry card page 51 
'- , 
Call Air Agricultural Planes 
Two new agricultural air- 
planes being offered this year by 
Call Air, Afton, Wyoming are Mod- 
els A-5 and A-6, with 150 hp and 
180 hp, respectively. The planes 
feature a Bartlebaugh quick-change 
unit, or special dust/spray equip- 
ment. 
See advertisement page 62 
Circle G-703 on inquiry card page 51 
® 
Kellet Ag Autogiro 
An autogiro for agricultural 
dusting and spraying is in produc- 
tion by Kellett Aircraft Corp., Wil- 
low Grove, Pa. The autogiro offers 
aerial applicators most of the ad- 
vantages looked for in a helicopter. 
A standard power plant and pro- 
peller are mounted in the nose of 
the giro, and the pilot uses a stick 
and rudder to control the plane. 
Kellet point out that in case of en- 
gine failure, the rotor is always in 
“autorotation,” and there are no 
“critical altitudes.” 


Rotary lift is one of the desir- 
able features of this aircraft for 
agricultural purposes. Steep climbs 
and turns are effortless and safe. 
The autogiro has an empty weight 
of about 1500 lIbs., and a useful 
load of 800 Ibs. Fully loaded, auto- 
rotational take off run is 200 ft. 
under zero wind conditions. Rate 
of climb of the autogiro is given 
at 1060 ft./min. and service ceiling 
as 14,000 ft. Minimum flight speed 
is only 20 mph, and the ship cruises 
up to 120 mph. At this time, a 
225-hp Jacobs L4-Ma-7 engine is 
being used with a fixed pitch pro- 
peller. 


See advertisement page 59 
Circle G-704 on inquiry card page 51 
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‘Swathmaster Dispenser rae 
A new, all-purpose Swathmast- 


er for aerial application of pesti- 


cides, fertilizers, seeds, etc., to farm, 
range and forest lands was put into 


_ production a short time ago by 


Transland Aircraft, Torrance, 
Calif. The new aerial dispensing 
unit permits a single airplane to 
dust, spray, seed, or apply fertilizer. 


_ A plane can change from job to job 


by means of a simple resetting of 
controls by the pilot. 

The Swathmaster will dispense 
dry or liquid materials at any 
swath width. A minimum of 33 


- feet and a maximum of 100 feet 


have proven successful in tests at 
Torrance. Flow rates are limited 
only by the density of dry materials 
_or the viscosity of liquid materials. 
For example, a Swathmaster 
equipped airplane can spray a full 
and uniform swath at one gallon 
per acre, and on the next swath, 
spray at 180 gallons per acre. 

The Swathmaster is designed 
for the Stearman PT-17 plane, and 
is structurally stressed for aircraft 
whose speeds do not normally ex- 
ceed 150 mph. Its eftectiveness is 
being considered for other aerial 
applicating aircraft such as the 
Transland Ag-2, Gruman Ag-Cat, 
Fletcher FU-24, Call-Air A-5 and 
A-6, Clark, Rhowden and Snow 
S-2. 

Circle G-705 on inquiry card page 51 
e 
Helicopter for Spraying 

Michele Aircraft Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C. offers a helicopter- 
type aircraft, called the “Mike,” 
priced at less than $10,000. The 
craft has a 100 mph cruising speed, 
and a 300-mile range. It is sug: 
gested as being excellent for crop 
spraying and dusting. 

Circle G-706 on inquiry card page 51 
oe ° 
Myers Orchard Sprayers 
...A new line of orchard air 
sprayers, designed to handle spray- 
ing needs of both small and large 
orchards and groves has been in- 
troduced by the F. E. Myers & 
Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio. The 


je Sprayers have been designed for 


e: 


_ uniform application of all chem- 


ical solutions used currently in or- 
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chard and grove spraying. The 
line is offered in a 224 and 323 
series,—both series featuring one- 
man operation with remote trac- 
tor-mounted controls. 

Circle G-707 on inquiry card page 51 


e 
Piper PA-25 Plane 


Piper Development Center, 
Vero Beach, Fla., this month an- 
nounced their new Piper PA-25 
agricultural airplane. 


Circle G-708 on inquiry card page 5] 
e 


Baughman Chain Discharge 

The Baughman Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s K-5 Lime and Fertilizer 
Spreader Body features a lubrica- 
tion-impregnated drag chain dis- 
charge designed to resist corrosion 
and eliminate “freezing” of the 
body’s automatic discharge system. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., 
Jerseyville, Ill., employs a special 
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process to saturate the heavy, mal- | 
leable block chain discharge with 
a permanent lubricating agent. 
Circle G-709 on inquiry card page 51] 


Harvester’s Liquid Fertilizer Applicator 
International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, recently offered a new 
liquid fertilizer attachment for use 
on 2-, 4-, and 6-row McCormick 
trailing corn and cotton planters. 
The new attachment meters non- 
pressure liquid fertilizer at rates 
from 45 to 890 pounds per acre, 
depending on meter setting and 
travel speed. Harvester points out 
that more accurate application of 
fertilizer is made possible by locat- 
ing the metering heads close to and 
directly beneath supply tanks. A 
clear plastic, liquid-level indicator 
tube is on the front of each tank. 
Circle G-710 on inquiry card page 51 


November, 1958 


Please send me information on the ‘‘New Equipment” 


A-101 B-203 C-308 D-410 E-510 G-703 
A-102 B-204 C-309 D-411 E-511 G-704 
A-103 B-205 C-310 D-412 E-512 G-705 
A-104 B-206 C-311 D-413 F-601 G-706 
A-105 B-207 C-312 D-414 F-602 G-707 
A-106 B-208 C-313 D-415 F-603 G-708 
A-107 B-209 D-401 E-501 F-604 G-709 
A-108 B-210. D-402 E-502 F-605 G-710 
A-109 C-30Re* D-403 E-503 F-606 G-711 
A-110 “C-302 D-404 E-504 F-607 G-712 
A-111 C-303 D-405 E-505 F-608 = G7I93 
A-112 C-304 D-406 E-506 F-609 G-714 
A-113 C-305 D-407 E-507 F-610 G-715 
B-201 C-306 D-408 E-508 G-701 G-716 
B-202 C-307 D-409 E-509 G-702 G-717 
Your Name ............. EIEN, esa 
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Hahn Hi-Boy Sprayer 

Hahn Manufacturing Co., 
Evansville, Ind., offer the Hahn 
Hi-Boy Sprayer, a high-clearance, 


self - propelled tractor mounted 
unit. 
Circle G-711 on inquiry card page 5l 
® 
Iron Age Spra-Blast Unit 
A. B. Farquahar Division, 


Oliver Corp., York, Pa., have de- 
veloped the Iron-Age Spray Blast 
unit, designed to eliminate any 
tendency to spray high on one side 
and low on the other. Specially 
shaped vanes correct this tendency. 
Circle G-712 on inquiry card page 51 
® 

Liquid Application Equipment 

Tryco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, dine...” Decatur, «IIL. whas 
worked directly with liquid fer- 


tilizer manufacturers for several 


—» Clip Coupon — Fold along this line — Fasten (Staple, Tape, Glue) <— 


years in the development of ap- 
plication equipment. They have 
recently offered a liquid fertilizer 
applicator. 

The basic unit is a heavy duty 
trailer. To obtain the proper com- 
bination of equipment which will 
correctly apply the liquid being 
used, Tryco offers steel or alumi- 
num tanks, pumps or compressors, 
stainless steel booms for top dress- 
ing or tool bars for side dressing. 
Circle G-713 on inquiry card page 51 

e 
Champion Power Sprayers 

A new heavy-duty power 
sprayer has been offered this year 
by Champion Sprayer Co., Detroit. 
The 1958 Champion “600” offers 
growers, orchard and vineyard op- 
erators, 
dairies increased capacity and in- 
creased pressure. A 2 hp engine 
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drives a one-cylinder, vertical 
pump delivering three gallons per 
minute at a maximum pressure of 
400-pounds. Pressure is readily 
lowered to 25 pounds. The sprayer 
is available with tanks of 30, 50 or 
100-gallon capacity. Other models 
are available with greater capacity 
or of the hand-operated type. 

Circle G-714 on inquiry card page 51 

e 

Applicator for Top Dressing Solutions 

General Metals, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C. is offering a trailer-ap- 
plicator, Model TPD-200 for top- 
dressing of nitrogen solutions or 
complete liquid fertilizers. The ap- 
plicator consists of a heavy-duty 
trailer, large aluminum tank, met- 
ering pump, and all-steel boom. 
Solutions can be applied on 150 to 
200 acres per day. 

Circle G-715 on inquiry card page 51 
e 
3-Hopper Fertilizer Truck 

Southern States Cooperative, 
Richmond, Va., has announced the 
development of an “Even Spread” 
fertilizer spreader truck that, it is 
claimed, takes basic plant food in- 
gredients directly from the mine or 
processing plant, meters them indi- 
vidually as it covers the field, and 
spreads them evenly. 

The truck is a three-hopper, 
continuous-feed unit. It is a sequel 
to the company’s three hopper 
“Gandy” spreader developed some 
time ago. The Gandy spreader was 
pulled by a tractor. The new truck 
is an improvement in that a tractor 
no longer need be used and no 
truck is needed to haul bags of ma- 
terial out to the spreader. The 
truck also eliminates mixing plant 
costs. 


The Even Spread truck is said 
to be capable of putting down any 
rate of N, P, or K, and at the same 
time can put on minor elements 
from a small fourth hopper. The 
first Even Spread truck was given 
pilot project testing at the co-op’s 
bulk plant at Culpepper, Va., in 
the fall of 1956. Since then, nine 
Southern States service agencies in 
four states have used the trucks. 


Circle G-716 on inquiry card page 51 


HELP YOURSELF TO 


BIGGER PROFITS 


MIXED GOODS 
MANUFACTURE 

Your investment in the latest 
Sackett Methods of  pro- 
ducing conventional _ fertili- 
zers is gudranteed to pay 
handsome returns. We are 
anxious to prove if. 


PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION 
No other process begins to compare 
with way-ahead Sackett SUPER FLO 
in making normal, fortified and 
triple superphosphates of premium 
quality at way lower cost. 


MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAMS 


Step ahead of competition by en- 
trusting your fertilizer expansion 
and modernization facility pro 
grams to our care. Many of the 
most forward-thinking fertilizer pro 
ducers are 
glad they 
did. 


GRANULAR 


FERTILIZER 


Sackett Equipment leads the field in 
Granular Production. 

The names of the fertilizer com- 
panies who have selected Sackett 
Granulating Processes above all 
others, read like a ‘‘Who’s Who 
in Industry”’. 
/ . 


NEW PLANTS 
Invest your dollars wisely 

having Sackett build your ni 
plant. We do the whole job 
from the inception stage tl 
building construction a 
equipment fabrication to of 
rating plant. See us for gu: 
anteed results. 


\ 


There is nothing that 
appeals to a man’s rea- 

son more than _ plain 
facts. And, one plain fact is this... 
ou can help yourself to bigger profits 
by resolving now to replace wasteful 
obsolete plant equipment with the latest 
rock-bottom cost methods as exemplified 
in Sackett Production Processes and Ma- 
terials Handling Equip- 
ment. Why not start the 
ball rolling by writing 
or phoning us today? 


1737 S. Highland Ave. 


Architects and Manufacturing Engineers to the Fertilizer Industry Since 1897. 


America’s Foremost Creative Designers & Builders of Commercial 
Fertilizer and Superphosphate Plants . . . Related Production Equipment 
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6:00 a. m. 


DUSTING COTTON WITH LAST HOPPER 
LOAD OF ARAMITE AND TOXAPHENE, 
35 LBS/ACRE, FOR MITE AND LYGUS 
CONTROL. 11/2 MILE FERRY. 


6:06 a.m, sane vv. 


SAME AIRPLANE SPRAYING SEED ALFALFA 
WITH FIRST LOAD OF SYSTOX AND 

DDT, 10 GALLONS/ACRE, FOR APHID 
AND LYGUS CONTROL. 11/2 MILE FERRY. 


THE ELLERS 


MORE AERIAL APPLICATING HOURS PER DAY 


These photographs clearly illustrate how the remark- 
able all-purpose Swathmaster can give you more 
aerial applicating hours on more different crops in 
a single day than any other presently available dis- 
pensing device. 


A simple resetting of the pilot control adjusts the 
Swathmaster’s gate opening for any material, dry or 
liquid, seed or pellets, in a few seconds for the next 
job...giving you maximum flying hours during good 
applicating weather. 


The stainless steel Swathmaster completely eliminates 
pumps, valves, nozzles, plumbing and spreaders and 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED 


TRANSLAND 


the ground time normally required to service them. 


The Swathmaster dispenses dry or liquid materials 
without streaking and its downwash gives full pene- 
tration of material into rank foliage... dusts a full 
50 ft. swath width; seed at 66 ft. and rice at 96 ft. 
(or half these widths for double coverage) ; or liquids 
from 1-180 gallons/acre. 


Write, wire or phone today for the new eight page 
brochure. A 16 mm color and sound motion picture 
shows the Swathmaster in action...it is available for 
loan on your request. 


U.S. PATENT 2,772,061 AND MEXICAN PATENT 55,933 


BY 


AIRCRAFT ALSO DISTRIBUTED BY 


SELLERS AVIATION INC., 1551 
CRESTMONT DR., BAKERSFIELD, 


2600 W. 247TH ST., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA ° PHONE: DAVENPORT 6-1681 CALIF:, PHONE: FAIRVIEW 2-5184 
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NATA Meeting In Milwaukee 
Autogiro Enters Spray Field 
The Ag. Frequency Solution 


Grumman Flies Production 
Model of Ag-Cat 


Among NATA officials who will pre- 
side at the Milwaukee meeting Nov. 
11-14 are: (Upper left) Charles A. 
Parker, executive director of NATA; 
(Upper right) Robert E. Monroe, as- 
sistant executive director of NATA; 
(Lower left) A. Biederman, vice presi- 
dent — technical trades of NATA and 
president of A. Biederman Precision 
Instrument Laboratories, Glendale, 
Calif; and (Lower right) William J. 
Latzer, president of the NATA and 
president of Gran-Aire, Inc., Milwau- 


kee, Wisconsin 


WR HE 19h annual convention ere ' 
T rade Nannon tee Apolicator Sessions to be Feature 


Trades Association, being 


held at Milwaukee's Pfister Hotel, Of NaQtional Aviation Trades Meeting 


Nov. 11 to 14, will feature three 
days of sessions of interest to aerial 
applicators. Among the topics to 
be covered are; applicator safety, 


from CAA on general maintenance 
policy in primary problem areas 
rue ? ; and modifications and changes in 
research, contracting, and regula- : 7 ; 
one type design and STC processing. 
Tuesday, Nov. 11, will be de- NAMC chairman, A. Biederman, 
sday, kG 


voted to maintenance under the Will review Defense Department 


leadership of the National Avia- | policy with respect to contract 
tion Maintenance Council. The maintenance. In addition, a speak- 
morning session presents speakers — er from industry will present facts 


Wednesday, November 12 
8:15 Applicator Breakfast 
“Business From the Moron’s Viewpoint” 
John F. Neace, Neace Aviation Corp. 
12:00 Applicator Committee Luncheon 
2:00 General Applicator Session 
“The Ag. Frequency Solution” 
Robert E. Monroe, Asst. Executive Director, NATA 
a “Business and Special Industrial Radio Equipment” 
Nathan Boruszak, Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
“The PA-25 Agricultural Airplane” 
Fred E. Weick, Piper Development Center 
“R-985 Operations and Maintenance for Applicators” 
Walter Kusiak, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
3:45 Applicator Research Session 
“Economics and Business Management” 
O. J. Scoville, Farm Economics Research Division, USDA 
“Developments in Agricultural Application” 
B. C. Reynolds, Experiment Stations Division, ARS, USDA 
‘ “Developments in Forest Application” 
Zz Ira C. Funk, Fire Control Forest Service, USDA 
“Research” 
W. M. Carleton, Agricultural Engineering Research Division, 
ARS, USDA 


Thursday, November 13 
10:00 Applicator Contracting Session 
“ARS Policies and Outlook” 
E. D. Burgess, Plant Pest Control Division, ARS, USDA 
“ARS Program Operations” 
Arthur Gieser, Methods Improvement Section, ARS, USDA 
“Forest Service Policies and Outlook” 
W. V. Benedict, Division of Forest Pest Control, FS, USDA 
“Forest Service Program Operations” 
John M. Whiteside, Insect Control Section, FS, USDA 
2:00 Applicator Safety Session 
“Technique and Psychology of Safety Persuasion” 
E. Clarke Woodward, A. O. Smith Corporation 
“Safety and Accident Investigations” 
| Speaker to be announced 
3:45 Applicator Regulation Session 
“Regulative Proposals and Considerations” 
Jay A. McCausland, Civil Aeronautics Administration 
“Part 75 Development” 
Robert E. Monroe, NATA 


Friday, November 14 
10;00 Applicator Business Session 
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and recommendations on this sub- 
ject. 

In the afternoon, a panel of 
speakers will cover customer ser- 
vice followed by a panel with 
representatives from Beech, Cessna, 
Piper, Continental, Lycoming, NA 
RCO. and Pioneer Aircraft Com- 
panies on recommendations for bet- 
ter service for improved customer 
relations. 

A breakfast on the meeting's 
second day will open the applicator 
sessions. John F. Neace, president 
of Neace Aviation, Litchfield Park, 
Arizona, and a former vice presi- 
dent of the NATA, will present an 
address entitled: “Business From 
the Moron’s Viewpoint.” 

At noon, there will be an ap- 
plicator committee luncheon and a 
general applicator session is sched- 
uled for that afternoon. The “Ag. 
Frequency Solution” is the title of 
a talk to be given by Robert E. 
Monroe, Assistant Executive Di- 
rector of the NATA. The full text 
of Mr. Monroe’s talk appears on 
page 67 of this issue. Nathan 
Boruszak, sales engineer, Motorola 
Communications & Electronics Inc., 
Chicago, will report on business 
and special industrial radio equip- 
ment at the general session, and 
Fred E. Weick, director of the 
Piper Development Center, Vero 
Beach, Fla., will describe the Piper 
PA-25 agricultural airplane. 

Walter Kusiak, field service 
representative for Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, East Hartford, Conn., will 
outline R-985 operations and main- 
tenance for applicators. 

An applicator research meet- 
ing will hear O. J. Scoville, eco- 
nomist with the Farm Economics 
Research Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, discussing eco- 
nomics and business management 
for aerial applicators. Progress re- 
ports and developments in agricul- 
tural application will be covered 
by B. C. Reynolds, agricultural 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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An autogiro 
laying a swath 
of agricultural 
chemicals has 
a minimum 
speed of 20 
miles per hour. 
A pilot can 
clear trees and 
other obstacles 
with a mini- 
mum interrup- 
tion of spray- 
ing operations. 


Kellett Uses Autogiro 


For Aerial Apphi ALOrs 


N autogiro is being prepared 

for entry into the aerial ap- 
plicating field by the Kellet Air- 
craft Corp., Willow Grove, Pa. Al- 
though not new to agricultural 
work—autogiros for spraying were 
first tested against the gypsy moth 
in Massachusetts in 1937—the Kel- 
lett autogiro is believed to be the 
first offered to aerial applicators 
since World War II. 

In 1937 there were less than 
200 planes registered for insect 
control work. Today, however, the 
number listed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is close to 
5,000, and the need for new equip- 
ment to replace converted, war 
surplus planes is increasing. 

The original Kellett autogiro 
was flown extensively by the U. S. 


Air flowing through the rotor is deflect- 
ed down to the ground resulting in a 
gentle ruffling of crops and complete 
and accurate coverage of the spray 
area. The Kellett autogiro uses a stan- 
dard airplane engine that requires no 
special cooling. 


NOVEMBER, 1958 


Army before the war. The two- 
place version of the plane was des- 
Kellett auto- 
giros were used in the Byrd Ant- 


ignated as the YG-1. 


arctic expeditions, and were flown 


by Eastern Airlines in 1939 and 
1940 to shuttle the U. S. mail be- 
tween the roof of the Philadelphia 
Post Office and the airport in Cam- 
den, Nea. 

The Kellett autogiro was orig- 
inally developed 20 years ago and 
the plane’s basic design is being fol- 
lowed in the craft now being built. 
It is certified by CAA for commer- 
cial sales with type certificate No. 
712. It is in the “Standard” cate- 
gory, and is not, therefore, restrict- 
ed to agricultural use. The orig- 
inal model of the plane was desig- 
nated the KD-1. 

Building the new _ prototype 
again is no problem, according to 
Kellett. 
and parts formerly used are in good 


The same basic engines 


supply. Certified and ready to fly 
with CAA approval, the plane be- 
ing constructed will debut this win- 
ter and orders may be delivered 
next spring. The plane was intro- 
duced at the National Flying Farm- 
ers Association convention in New 
York last August by I. Medgebow, 
Kellett vice president. Mr. Medge- 
bow spoke at the meeting and 
showed a motion picture of an 
autogiro dusting a vegetable farm 
in New Jersey. 

With no stall point, the Kel- 
lett autogiro offers aerial applica- 
tors most of the advantages they 
look for in a helicopter, but it is 
not a helicopter. It is an airplane 
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with | a “rotating: wing. A standard 
power “plant and propeller are 
‘mounted in the nose. The pilot 
uses a stick and rudder to control 
the autogiro in just the same man- 
ner as he would a conventional 
plane. According to Kellett, any 
light plane pilot can check out in 
the dual control autogiro with 
about three hours of instructions. 
An autogiro pilot is not required 
to hold a helicopter rating. 

There are no complex power- 
driven rotor systems, and the plane 
needs: no. anti-torque rotor on the 
tail. In case of engine failure, the 
rotor is always in “‘autorotation,” 
and there are no critical altitudes. 

Among the desirable features 
of this aircraft for agricultural pur- 
poses listed by the Kellett Corp. 
are rotary lift and effortless steep 
climbs and turns. Takoff requires 
no runway and landing can be ac- 
complished in a space just a little 
larger than the diameter of the 
rotor blades. This means that 
chemicals can be reloaded at the 
field being sprayed. 

The autogiro has an empty 
weight of about 1,500 pounds and 
a useful load of 800 pounds. Fully 
loaded, completely autorotational 
takeoff run is 200 feet, under zero 
wind conditions. Climb and de- 
scent are accomplished by a com- 
bination of rotor tilting and power 
application. The rudder is used 
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to operate hapeee or. valve con- 


trols. 

Rate of climb of ihe steno 
is given at 1,060 feet per minute, 
and service ceiling is 14,000 feet. 
Minimum flight speed is only 20 
mph and the ship cruises at speeds 
up to 120 mph. An accomplished 
pilot can land the autogiro with 


no forward ground roll, according 


to Kellett. 

Controlled flight characteris- 
tics at very low speeds approaching 
hovering make the autogiro espec- 
ially suited for agricultural work. A 
pilot can clear trees and other ob- 
stacles with a minimum interrup- 
tion of spraying operations. In the 
event of engine failure, the free- 
wheeling rotor alone can safely set 
down the autogiro. 

Air flowing through the rotor 
is deflected back to the ground, re- 
sulting in a gentle ruffling of crops 
and downward deflection of mater- 
ials being sprayed. The company 
points out that this cuts waste and 
makes for complete and accurate 
coverage. 

The economy of construction 
and maintenance is comparable to 
fixed wing aircraft and makes the 
autogiro adaptable to a wide var- 
iety of jobs. The company reports 
that no special training is required 


tenanc mi ual, for. transition to 

3 autogiro systems. Down time for 
maintenance is cut, according to 
Kellett, because the parts and as- 
semblies are not delicate or compli- 
cated. The plane uses a standard 
airplane engine that requires no 
special cooling and is mounted in 
a conventional accessible manner. 
The spare parts inventory is said to 
be relatively small for a rotary wing 
aircraft. | ; ; 

At this time, a 225-hp Jacobs 
L4-MA-7 engine is being used with 
a fixed pitch propeller. The engine 
can be started by swinging the prop 
by hand, in event of battery failure, 
and air starts may be made as easily 
as with an airplane. 

Wingless the autogiro pre- 
sents very little storage problem. 
Its rotor span is 40 feet, but the 
rotor blades may be folded back 
over the tail. Occupying a space 
10 feet, 10 inches high; 10 feet, 
three inches wide; and 26 feet long, 
it can fit in most barn or tractor 
storage sheds. Also in this manner 
it can be taxied in confined areas, 
or towed behind a truck for any 
distance over roads. 

Cockpit arrangements will 
make the new ship versatile, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. The 
two-place tandem _ configuration — 
can be converted with either a tank, 
hopper, or seat in the forward posi- 
tion. The current prototype mod- 
els will have complete dual con- 
trols for demonstration and train- 
ing purposes. 

James T. Duffy Jr., president 
of Kellett Aircraft Corp., predicts 
that the plane will be adapted to a 
wide variety of uses in addition to 
aerial spraying and dusting, such 
as pipeline inspection and forest 
patrol. Based on the current mar- 
ket, the autogiro is expected to sell 
for approximately the same as stan- 
dard aircraft with similar capacity. 

(Continued on Page 120) 


An old photo shows mail being loaded 
into a Kellett autogiro for air mail route 
- between Philadelphia and Camden, N. J. 
The forward compartment being used 
for mail here will be the chemical hop- 
per on the Kellett crop duster -autogiro, 
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NOW...ONE MIDWESTERN SOURCE © 
FOR THREE BASIC FERTILIZER MATERI 


With the addition of a phosphatic solution 
plant to its chemical complex at Tuscola, 
Illinois, U.S.I. can now supply a large area 
in the Midwest with a variety of fertilizer 
materials that will meet all your needs for 
these components: 


PHOSPHORUS .. . in the form of Phosphatic 
Fertilizer Solution (wet process phosphoric 
acid, 54-55% P:O;). This is available from 
U.S.I.’s new plant which produces 30,000 
tons/year of P:O;. This chemical frequently 
enables you to make your regular and special 
granular grades of fertilizer at lower cost 
...and to make higher analysis grades. 


NITROGEN ... available as anhydrous or aqua 
ammonia, plus 16 types of nitrogen solutions 
including urea types. 


SULFURIC ACID .. . available in all concentra- 


tions including oleum, plus good spent acid 
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of fertilizer quality. Plants, not only in 
Tuscola, but also in Sunflower, Kansas, and 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

To help you make the most of these various 
products, U.S.I. Technical Service people are 
ready to work with you. The U.S.I. Engineer 
will help you trouble shoot, set up formula- 
tions, work with you on:experimental runs, 
consult with you on eqiinent selection, and 
can also offer U.S.I.’s laboratory facilities 
for more intensive investigations: 

For products or assistance from U.S.I. 
Technical Service Department, write Heavy 
Chemicals Sales. 


“ US. 


99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities 


JNpustRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp, 
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Grumman Flies First Production Model 


of «Ag-Cat” Crop-Duster and Sprayer 


HE first flight of the number 
Appa production model of the 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp.’s new agricultural biplane, 
the Ag-Cat, was made at Elmira, 
N. Y., on Oct. 17. The flight was 
made at the facilities of the Sch- 
weitzer Aircraft Corp., sub-con- 
tracting producers of the new 
Grumman plane. 

The Ag-Cat will be certified 
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under C.A.R.’s part 8. It is antici- 
pated that licensing will be com- 
pleted early this month. The all- 
new airplane was designed specific- 
ally for the agricultural market as 
a crop-duster and sprayer. The air- 
plane features the interchangeabil- 
ity of upper and lower wings and 
all four ailerons; maintenance-free, 
spring steel landing gear; and a 
sloping nose which affords excel- 


lent visibility in normal flight at- 
titude. Both the airspeed indicator 
and the engine tachometer are 
placed forward of the cockpit on 
a separate panel to minimize the 
pilot’s eye focusing problem when 
flying in close proximity to the 
ground. 

To assure an even distribution 
of chemicals on crops, Grumman 
spent over three months conduct- 
ing distribution studies at the 
Texas A&M College measuring 
station. More than 200 flight runs 
were made over sensitive scales 
which measured actual distribution 
of the chemicals dispensed. Spray 
nozzles on the Ag-Cat were placed 
accordingly. 

Specifications for the airplane 
include an overall length of 24 
leet, 4 inches; a wing span of 35 
feet, 8 inches; and a height of 10 
feet, 9 inches. It will be licensed 
for a gross weight of 3,750 pounds 
which allows a comfortable margin 
for any future airplane growth. 
Hopper capacity is 29 cubic fect 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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A ppltcators 


at very small cost, you can be assured that 
all your key personnel will see the valuable 
material on custom applicating in AC each 


month 


YES! Start my subscription to AC 


[] 2 ears $5 [] 1 Year $3 
Company, . 2.2-22-25-2ag-deadasnalysa seen ene verse enens wee esac teen nes eae 
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AGS | anne cars ee. co he een cee eee orcas ee ago 
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PEST ROUNDUP 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Mr. Dorward is head —Plant Pest Survey Section, Plan: 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 


observations are based on latest reports from collabora- 
tors in the U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the U. S. 


General Insect Conditions In Late September 


LTHOUGH the season was 
A rather late for the majority of 
insects to be an economic problem, 
several were still quite active dur- 
ing late September. Grasshoppers, 
which earlier in the summer were 
responsible for approximately 5,- 
000,000 acres of range, idle lands, 
roadsides and public domain being 
treated with insecticides, were still 
active in widely separated areas. 
Early in September, hoppers caused 
considerable damage to field corn 
and ornamentals in the Conesus 
area of Livingston County, New 
York. In Alabama, grain sorghums 
were damaged. During the latter 
part of September, field margins 
were damaged in several counties 
in the panhandle of Texas, and 
controls were applied in one area 
of Cimarron County, Oklahoma. 
In that area of Oklahoma, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the grass- 
hopper population was being af- 
fected by the sarcophagid parasite. 
In New Mexico, hoppers continued 
_ to be a problem in several areas. 
Controls were applied in Taos 
County, and replanting of the mar- 
gins of grain fields was necessary 
near Mosquero, Harding County. 
Damage to winter wheat continued 
in the Bowman areas of North Da- 
kota, and populations were heavy 
in parts of Utah County, Utah. 

Damage from the European 
corn borer continued to be report- 
ed in late September. The borer 
was heavy in grain sorghums in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
with approximately 90 per cent of 
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the stalks beginning to break at 
point of entry. Louisiana reported 
the European corn borer in the 
western Parishes of Ouachita, Bos- 
sier, Caddo, Red River and Natchi- 
toches; while Alabama _ reported 
Tallapoosa, Elmore and Montgom- 
ery Counties infested for the first 
time. 

The corn earworm was heavy 
in late field corn and grain sorg- 
hum in northern Alabama. In 
check plots of late sweet corn, in- 
festations were as high as 96 per 
cent at Marietta, Ohio; 81 per cent 
at Wooster, and 52 per cent at 
Toledo. Corn earworm damage to 
sweet corn in Columbia County, 
Wisconsin exceeded that caused by 
the European corn borer and fall 
armyworm combined. Infestation 
in field corn ears was almost 100 
per cent in several New Mexico 
counties, and was high in both late 
field and sweet corn in Utah Coun- 
ty, Utah. 

Th fall armyworm was causing 
damage in several areas during the 
latter part of September. This in- 
sect was responsible for heavy feed- 
ing in late field corn of Kent Coun- 
ty, Delaware, and to sorghum in 
Eastern Shore Counties of Virginia. 
Heavy populations were reported 
from corn and sorghum fields of 
northern Alabama, in central Tex- 
as and on corn in Escondido, San 
Diego County, California. 

Heavy populations of the pea 
aphid were reported from Dela- 
ware alfalfa in mid-September, but 
was decreasing in some areas by the 


latter part of the month. Popula- 
tion build-ups were reported from 
areas of Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Utah and California. 

In late September, the spotted 
alfalfa aphid was reported from 
Oregon for the first time. There 
was indication of this pest building 
up in Nebraska,—but elsewhere it 
has not been of too great concern 
this season. 

Among the fruit insects, the 
codling moth was still active dur- 
ing late September. The insect was 
unusually heavy in the Moscow, 
Idaho area this year, and normal 
practices failed to prevent infesta- 
tions of fruit. Third-brood larvae 
were still entering fruit in large 
numbers in Virginia during late 
September, with the largest third- 
brood in several years in the cen- 
tral part of the state. Mites were 
heavy in localized areas of Cali- 
fornia on cherry and pear trees, 
peach trees in Oregon, and apple 
in Utah. In Larimer County, Col- 
orado, these pests caused tree de- 
foliation. 

The cabbage looper was one 
of the most important truck crop 
insects during Septetmber. Heavy 
damage was inflicted to cabbage 
and cauliflower in the Winter 
Garden area, Dimmit County, 
Texas, and to tomatoes in Brazos 
County. Lettuce was damaged in 
Dona Ana and Eddy Counties, New 
Mexico, and populations were 
heavy on tomatoes in the Wood- 
land area, Yolo County, California. 
Earlier in the month, the insect 
continued to be serious on cabbage, 
and populations exceeded those of 
the past several years in several 
northwestern Oregon counties.**& 
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~~ NATA. CONFERENCE 


_ (From Page 56) 


engineer, Experiment Stations Di- 
vision, U.S.D.A. 

Ira C. Funk, chief of the Aero- 
nautics and Equipment Division of 
the Fire Control Forest Service, 
U.S.D.As will present progress re- 
ports and tell of developments in 
forest applications. General re- 
search will be discussed by W. M. 

Carleton, assistant director of the 


Agricultural Engineering Research 


Division, ARS, U.S.D.A. 

An applicator contracting ses- 
sion on the meeting’s third day is 
planned so that aerial applicators 
will have a chance to study govern- 
ment contract program problems, 
safety matters, and regulatory pro- 
posals. E. D. Burgess, director of 
the Plant Pest Control Division, 
ARS, U.S.D.A., will list the policies 
and outlook of the Agricultural 
Research Service. The ARS pro- 


gram operations will be outlined 


MODEL A-5 150 H.P. 


e BETTER SWATHS 
-\@ BETTER SPRAY PATTERNS 


@ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
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Deipned Soe to Meet the Needs of the cae A pplicator 


@ LOWEST OPERATING COST 


Two New Gell Air 
; Specialized 
AGRICULTURAL AIRPLANES 


MODEL A-6 180 H.P. 


EAR a 
4 ws ea 4 


@ EASY TO FLY | 

e EASY TO LOAD 

@ GREATER LOAD 
CARRYING ABILITY 


Ith the Garmeri Choice! 


THE SAFEST AGRICULTURAL AIRPLANE EVER BUILT 


Call Air 


AFTON, WYOMING,., 


“ph 


by Arthur Gieser, Methods Im- 
provement Section, ARS, U.S.D.A. 

Forest Service policies and out- 
look are to be discussed by W. V. 
Benedict, director of the Division 
of Forest Pest Control, Forest Ser- 
vice, U.S.D.A. John M. Whiteside, 
chief of the Insect Control Section, 
Forest Service, will tell of the pro- 
gram operations of the Forest Ser- 
vice. 

An applicator safety session 
will hear about the technique and 
psychology of safety persuasion 
from E. Clark Woodward, safety 
director of A.O.Smith, Milwaukee. 
Representatives of the Bureau of 
Safety, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
also will be on hand to discuss 
safety and accident investigations. 

Applicator regulations will be 
covered by Jay A. McCausland and 
Mr. Monroe, in a closing session of 
the convention. Mr. McCausland, 
who is an agricultural-industrial 
specialist with the General Opera- 
tions Branch of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, will discuss 
regulatory proposals and considera- 
tions. Mr. Monroe will outline the 
development of Part 75 of the regu- 
lations. 

The aerial applicator portions 
of the convention are scheduled to 
be closed with a business meeting 
on Friday’ morning, Nov. 14. _ 

The NATA ‘business session 
will close the convention on Friday 
afternoon. William Lotzer, Gran- 
Aire, Inc., Milwaukee, is president 
of the NATA and Ed. B. Oliver, 
Volusia Aviation Service, Daytona 
Beach, Fla., is the treasurer. East- 
ern vice president is Richard R. 
Washburn, Southern Flight Ser- 
vice, Charlotte, N. C., and Western 
vice president is Larry Hunt, Air 


“Oasis Co., Long Beach, Calif. 


Among the industrial vice 
presidents are: J. L. Rhodes, At- 
lantic Aviation Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., Maintenance; A. Biederman, 
Glendale, Calif., Technical Trades; 
and Roy O. Mahon, Mahon’s Boot 
Hill Flying Service, Dodge City, 
Kansas, Sales & Service. Gale Han- 
sen, United-Heckathorn, Inc., Hay- 
ward, Calif., has been vice presi- 


_ dent’ for- agriculture during 1958. 
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= By Paul Miller 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and insect control problems, 
is a regular monthly feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on 
current plant disease problems are based on observations submitted by collabora- 
tors of the Mycology and Plant Disease Reporting Section, Plant Protection Research 
Branch, United States Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland. 


Control of Bacterial Spot and Ripe Rot of Pimiento Pepper 


ive eGhandler*,~ or the 

. Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, states that about 20,000 acres 
are planted to pimiento peppers in 
Georgia every year. Bacterial spot 
(Xanthomonas vesticatoria) and 
ripe rot (Vermicularia capsici) are 
important diseases, while Cercos- 
pora leaf spot (cercospora capsict) 
is less serious but sometimes causes 
loss. 


A number of chemicals were 
tested for effectiveness against these 
diseases in 1956 and 1957. Plants 
were sprayed eight or nine times at 
intervals of 1 to 2 weeks, starting 
about the time the first pods were 


forming (on July 3 in 1956 and on 


July 2 in 1957). Materials were ap- 
plied by a high-pressure sprayer at 
350-pound pressure, using three 
nozzles per row. Rate of applica- 
tion was 100 to 125 gallons per 
acre. To lessen mechanical injury 
to the plamts, the spray equipment 
cleared the ground by 28 to 30 
inches. 

In both years, the plants used 
were the Truhart Perfection var- 
iety. In 1956, the plants were 
grown in the greenhouse. In 1957, 
field- growh plants from Florida 
were. ‘used. Plants were set out 
about May i 
apart, and plants, were 21% feet 

1W. A. Chandler, “Control of bacterial 
Disease ‘Reporter, ‘volr 42, no. b, pages 602- 
655. May 15, 1958. (Tables appear in orig- 


inal article giving results with, specific treat- 
ments in 1956 and 1957). 
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_Rows were 31% feet . 


apart in the rows. Each 1/124-acre 
plot contained two rows with a 
total of 40 plants. There were four 
replications. 

Incidence of bacterial spot, 
which occurred both years, was re- 
corded by percentage counts of in- 
fected leaves made September 12 
in 1956 and August 26 in 1957. 
Slight scattered infection of pods 
was noted, but the leaf data were 
considered more reliable for judg- 
ing control of bacterial spot. Cer- 
cospora leaf spot incidence was 
negligible both years and no data 
were recorded for it. 


Pods were picked every two 
weeks from August to October, five 
pickings in all. For each plot, rec- 
ords were made of the total weight 
of pods and of the weight of pods 
showing ripe rot. 

To correct the yield figures for 
plants missing from various causes, 
stand counts. were made immedi- 
ately before or after each picking. 
By the end of the season, the loss 
of plants for the whole field was 
me per cent im, 1956 and 15. per 
cent in 1957. 

Results: In 1956, ripe rot oc- 
curred gnly in trace amounts; there 
was ‘none in the unsprayed plots. 


"1957 results showed that bac- 
terial ‘spot control was good with 
Dyrene (2,4-dichloro-6- (o-chloro- 
anilino) -s-triazine) , Tribasic cop- 
per sulfate, and the streptomycin 


mixtures except the one with Phal- 
tan (N-trichloromethylthiophthali- 
mide). Ripe rot control by the 
streptomycin mixtures with copper 
(Agri-mycin 500), maneb, and 
thiram was somewhat better than 
by these fungicides used alone. 
Phaltan by itself, on the other 
hand, gave better control than in 
the mixture with streptomycin. 
There seemed to be an additive ef- 
fect from the streptomycin plus 
copper in both Agri-mycin formu- 
lations. 

Chlorosis, some _ defoliation, 
and decrease in yield resulted from 
treatment with Dyrene in 1956 and 
1957, and with the thiram-strepto- 
mycin mixture in 1957. In 1957, 
yields from these plots were sig- 
nificantly lower than those from 
the unsprayed check plot. The 
thiram-streptomycin mixture re- 
sulted in significantly smaller yields 
than thiram alone. The other 
streptomycin mixtures did not pro- 
duce any apparent injury or yield 
reduction. 

Since it is rather difficult to 
achieve thorough wetting of leaves 
and pods of the pepper plant, the 
effect of adding a surfactant (wet- 
ting, spreading, and sticking agent) 
to some of the materials tested was 
compared with results obtained 
with the same materials used alone. 
Triton B-1956 was used in 1956 
and 1957, and DuPont spreader 
sticker was used in 1956. In 1957, 
bacterial spot control was slightly 
better, and yield was somewhat 
greater with than without the sur- 
factant; but none of the differences 
were significant. In 1956, there 
were no favorable effects; on the 
contrary, maneb and thiram used 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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All metal surfaces 
corrosion-proofed with Furan 


Light stick forces for increased base resin paint. 


safety and ease of handling. 


Sloping nose and normal 
flight attitude afford 
excellent visibility. 


Structurally designed for 
installation of economical 
220-300 W.P. engine. 


Removable panels provide 
exceptional accessibility 
to all companents. 


Landing gear positioned oS 


to reduce nose-over 


Here at last is an airplane specifically designed for the 
agricultural operator by a major aircraft company 

with 28 years experience in building more than 
24,000 airplanes. The Ag-Cat has all the simplicity, 
ruggedness, reliability and safety you want and need. The 
airplane, designed for quick turn-arounds, has a profitable 
payload of 1000 pounds of dust or liquid. A variety of power 
plants, including majored surplus engines are available, 
meaning easier, low-cost maintenance. Fuselage panels 
are removable in minutes for hosing out the airplane, and 
to provide exceptional accessibility to all components. 

All metal surfaces are corrosion proofed. 


For complete information write: C. E. (RANDY) MOORE, 
AGRICULTURAL AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
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All four ailerons SPECIFICATIONS 


interchangeable. — 


‘Cockpit aide: WINE-SPal eet vcs cule pat caers OO 1b, SIN; Fy 
harness and safety belt Over-all length...... Poet tee ACSA IN 
fey ieee Maximum height........ ee. -10 ft, 9in. 
Maximum gross weight............ 3600 Ib. 
All contro! surfaces p 
fabric covered. Weight empty S indtni CONC ere Pee AVE) Ib. 


RuCl RL ai aetiec. Sena eo etee ees Oo Cal. 


OMe esate neo «vat See ...5 gal, 
Hopper capacity....... 29 cu. ft., (217 gal.) 
Hopper load restriction........... . 1000 Ib. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed (level)......... ...110 mph 
ricgine- ao | Stall speed @ 2600 Ib......... .++.-42 mph 
nd minirndinie ees Stall speed @ 3600 Ib..............48 mph 


Take off distance @ 2600 Ib.........330 ft. 
@ 3600 Ib.............675 ft. ers 
Rate of climb @ 2600 Ib............940fpm | oe 
@ 3600 Ib............ 530 fpm ae 


Endurance (220 hp Continental eG aS 
@ 1750 rpm)........ MS cle RE 


ee 
U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 

Magnolia Aviation Co. United Heckathorn Co, 
Laurel Airport 600 South 4th St. 
Box 683 Richmond 4, California 
Laurel, Mississippi 
Sun Valley Dusting Co. Mid Continent Aerial 
P. O. Box 1671 Sprayers & Dusters Inc. 

1 San Benito, Texas Hayti, Missouri 

; 

GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION « BETHPAGE « LONG ISLAND ¢ NEW YORK 
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“Ag-Frequency’ 


Solution 


by Robert &. Monrce * 


National Aviation Trades Association 
Assistant Executive Director 


ERIAL applicators began 

A sensing a need for better 

communications between 

the elements of an applicating 

team several years ago. This need 
still exists. ; 

Once a team is in the field and 
working, it is mute. Hand, body, 
and airplane signals are inad- 
equate. The outstanding and con- 
stant requirement is for communi- 
cations between pilot and flagman 
for purposes of information, correc- 
tion, and warning. Need also exists 
occasionally for communications 
with loaders, mixing trucks, and 
base operations. On governmental 
programs, provision of communica- 
tions between the spray plane and 
the chase plane now is a contrac- 
tual requirement. 

Aerial applicators can _ see 


many benefits from adequate com- 


munications. Errors in flying and 
flagging can be prevented or more 
easily corrected without loss of 
time. Critical changes in spraying 
conditions, such as temperature or 
wind variations, can be made 
known without delay. New or un- 
noticed hazards can be brought to 
the pilot’s attention. Job-site 
changes can be executed more ef- 
ficiently. And changes in the day’s 
work program can be made easily 
and personnel notified promptly. 
Earlier efforts to 


special industrial service radio 
equipment and met with substan- 
tial failures. The sets were too 
bulky, too heavy, too low powered, 
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establish — 
radio contact between elements of» > 
a spraying team involved the use of " 


suffered serious static and ignition 
interference, and the antennae were 
next to impossible for airplanes. 
Created for taxis and heavy ground 
equipment, they proved unsuitable 
for aircraft, particularly where pay- 
load already was marginal. 

Last year, a resolution adopted 
by the National Aviation Trades 
Association directed the association 
to ask the Federal Communications 
Commission to establish a radio 
frequency in the aeronautical com- 
munications band for the use of 
dusters and sprayers in aerial ap- 
plication work. 

Casual approaches to FCC per- 
sonnel were followed by formal 
presentations in March of this year. 
In April, the FCC denied the re- 
quest, as it had previously, follow- 
ing similar approaches in 1953 and 
1955. 

Subsequently, contacts were 
made with other governmental 
agencies that have a related interest 
in the establishment of an applica- 
tor radio frequency. Bolstered with 
some support from these; documen- 
tary evidence of the need; parellels 
drawn from search and _ rescue, 
flight test operations, and Unicom, 
a frequency in the aeronautical 
communications band for’ fixed 
base advisory stations; and implica- 
tions of action through congression- 
al sources, the NATA returned to 
the FCC. This time, the impres- 
sion was that NATA probably 
could get such a frequency but it 
would almost certainly have to be 


*Address presented at the NATA convention, 
November 12, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


on a shared basis, and its usage 


would be severely restricted to mat- 
‘ters directly concerned with safety 


of the aircratt. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission changed 
some of its rules, created a new 
business radio service, and allocat- 
ed new frequencies to the special 
industrial radio service. At the 
same time, manufacturers devel- 
oped light-weight, battery-powered, 
portable equipment that would not 
suffer from static and ignition in- 
terference. For the first time, a 
radio service and the equipment to 
use it became available at the same 
time, and in forms which applica- 
tors could use and afford. 

The FCC suggested that appli- 
cators use this new service and 
equipment, which would not be re- 
stricted to pure safety messages but 
could be used whenever and where- 
ever necessary in their operations. 
After weighing all aspects of the 
problem, the NATA directorate 
agreed that the new service and 
equipment would offer a better 
solution to the overall communica- 
tions problem in applicator opera- 
tions. Further pursuit of a fre- 
guency in the aeronautical band 
was abandoned. 

NATA has approached man- 
ufacturers concerning equipment 
specifications, availability, and 
price. It also invited them to ap- 
pear at NATA’s convention in Mil- 
waukee this month and display 
their products. 

Two radio services now are 
open to applicators: business and 
special industrial. 

Business radio service is open 
to anyone engaged in a lawful busi- 
ness, educational, or religious en- 
terprise. For example; doctors, 
grocery stores, and trucking outfits 
are eligible. While new, it is ex- 
pected that its use will expand fair- 
ly rapidly and interference may be- 
come a problem. 

Special industrial radio serv- 
ice is restricted to certain kinds of 
businesses and also provides for 
voluntary frequency coordination 
by users. It should, therefore, pro- 
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KELLETT announces plans for 
AERIAL APPLICATOR AUTOGIRO 


Soon... you can fly the Kellett Autogiro in aerial 
application of agricultural chemicals. Designed to 
do a job in the field, this tried and tested aircraft 
offers special advantages found in no ordinary plane. 

Look into the Kellett Autogiro... you will want 
to get a head start with this new advanced equip- 


ment for more efficient, profitable operation. 


KELLETT AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 
ROTARY WING PIONEER SINCE 1929 


ee 
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Check these advantages: 
SIMPLEST ROTATING WING DESIGN. Rotary wing lift, without 


complex power-driven rotor system, or anti-torque rotor on tail. 
-y STANDARD POWER PLANT and COCKPIT CONTROLS. Uses con- 
ventional airplane engine and propeller. No pilot training 
problems. 
Vv PROVEN PERFORMANCE. Meets all C.A.A. requirements. (Type 
Certificate No. 712.) Successfully flown by agricultural pilots 
thousands of hours. 


v EXCELLENT SAFETY CHARACTERISTICS. No stall point, and no 


critical altitudes in case of engine failure. 


¥ NO RUNWAY NEEDED. Chemical can be loaded at the job. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGINEERS 
with rotary wing experience. Write to Personnel Manager. 


BOX 35, WILLOW GROVE, PA. 


KELLETT AIRCRAFT CORP., 
Box 35, Willow Grove, Pa. 


| am interested in more information on the 
autogiro for aerial applicators. 

NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
Chi = STATE 


4 
{ 
I 
1 
! 
I 
| 
i 
i 
I 
{ 
I 
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Announcing Another “First” From 


TWO NEW SPENSOL 
CAN SAVE YOU UP 


New gg : ! 
SPFNSO", _ ae | — 
Solution oe At 6 ous ~<a “eterna 


Ordinary 
Nitrogen 
Solution 


At two-degrees below zero, see how Spensol 440 remains clear. In ordinary solution 
(right) note salted out material both in bottom of bottle and still in solution. 


Compare The Specifications of SPENSOL 430 or 440 
with Your Present Ammoniating Solution: 


SPENSOL YOUR PRESENT SPENSOL YOUR PRESENT 
430 SOLUTION 440 SOLUTION 
Salting Out Salting Out 
Temperature . 14° F. Temperature —17° F. 


% Total Nitrogen 
As Fixed Nitrogen 59% 


Ammonia 22% 
Ammonium Nitrate 66% 
Urea 6955. 

Total Material — 94% 
Water 6% 


% Total Nitrogen 
As Fixed Nitrogen 62% 


Ammonia 20% 
Ammonium Nitrate 68% 
Urea 6% 
Total Material 94% 
6% 
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Spencer Chemical Company... 


SOLUTIONS THAT 
$1.97° A TON: 


_ SPENSOL GREEEN 440 


_ SPENSOL GREEN 430 (20-68-6) 


Salts out at 14°F 


— Salts out at -17°F 


(22-66-6) 


| , 


® Higher fixed nitrogen content cuts sulfuric acid use! 


® Lower water content reduces freight! 


® The corrosion protection offered only by SPENSOL GREEEN solutions! 


*® Many manufacturers will soon 
be cutting production costs as much 
as $1.97 per ton—just by switching 
to one of Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany’s two new nitrogen solutions! 


Since new SPENSOL 4380 and 
440 have a higher percentage of 
total nitrogen as fixed nitrogen, you 
use less sulfuric acid in formulating 
your product. 

For example, in making 12-12-12, 
you cut sulfuric acid use by as 
much as 133 lbs. per ton of 12-12- 
12. At a delivered cost of $27.00 
per ton of sulfuric acid, you save 
$1.66. 


This also makes enough room in 
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the formula to let you get as much 
as 1.3 more units of P.O; from 
normal superphosphate. Since nor- 
mal superphosphate costs about 30 
cents less per unit than triple 
superphosphate, you save 39 cents 
more per unit for a total saving of 
$1.97 per ton! 

What’s more, these two new solu- 
tions pay off in other ways: 


Contain Less Water 


Since SPENSOL 430 and SPEN- 
SOL 440 contain only 6% water, 
you pay less freight, need less dry- 
ing and less recycle. And, for grades 
with low nitrogen ratio, you can use 
more low-cost anhydrous! 


Cut Corrosion Costs, Too! 


Like all other SPENSOL 
GREEEN nitrogen solutions, new 
430 and 440 contain Spencer’s spe- 
cial inhibitor which tests show is 
more effective than any other cor- 
rosion inhibitor now being used. 


So why buy nitrogen solutions 
that give you less, when these two 
new SPENSOL solutions cost no 
more? Switch to SPENSOL 430 
or 440! 


For more information, write, wire 
or phone Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany at the address below that is 
nearest you: 


America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 


SPENCER CHEMICAL CO., Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo.; District Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Chicago, IIl.; Memphis, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Works: Pittsburg, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; 


Henderson, Ky.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Orange, Texas. 


Insist on SPENSOL GREEEN (Spensol Nitrogen Solutions) 
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Dr. Sauchelli is Chemical Technologist for National Plant Food Institute. 


That Low Stave on the Barrel— 


OU are all familiar, no doubt, 

with that picture of a barrel 
having staves of different length, 
and the admonition that this bar- 
rel will hold no more than the level 
of the lowest stave. Such a con- 
vincing picture appeals to one’s 
common sense as unquestionably 
true. By analogy, that truism has 
been applied to the explanation 
of plant nutrient deficiency to sup- 
port Liebig’s “law of the mini- 
mum’”’—a crop can be no higher 
than the level of the lowest plant 
nutrient. We have often been cau- 
tioned that carrying an analogy 
too far has its pitfalls. It is the 
belief of many soils men and bi- 
ologists that this “low stave” 
analogy has been misused in efforts 
to explain soil nutrient deficien- 
cies. Emil Lang in 1924, discuss- 
ing the law of the minimum (1) 
said: “Should the progress of our 
knowledge actually lead to the 
minimum law, sometimes becom- 
ing superfluous, it will be especial- 
ly difficult to force it out of the 
attics of our agricultural schools, 
where in the course of time it has 
become a cabinet specimen in the 
museum of rural culture.” 


The force of a good picture 
to impress on the mind of the 
reader a certain concept—right or 
wrong—was never better exempli- 
fied than in this low barrel stave 
illustration. 


(1) Spillman, W. J. & Lang, E, (1924). The 
Law of Diminishing Returns. World Book 
Company, Chicago. 
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Liebig’s law of the minimum 
states that the nutrient present in 
the least relative quantity deter- 
mines what the crop yield shall 
be. If, for example, a soil con- 
tains enough nitrogen for a crop 
of 50 bushels per acre, enough 
phosphorus for 60 bushels and 
enough potassium and other nu- 
trients for 70 bushels, the crop 
that can be produced will be 50 
bushels only, because that is the 
size of yield that is governed by 
the limiting factor, nitrogen in 
this case. Little is gained by hav- 
ing the other nutrients present in 
relatively larger amounts than the 
nitrogen, until the nitrogen level 
has been raised as high as the 
next-lowest limiting nutrient, and 
so on. In other words, the yield 
is directly proportional to the 
amount of nutrient present in the 
soil. 


Nutrient Requirements of Plants 
It has long been understood 
that a mixed fertilizer must sup- 
ply nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 


sium, sulfur, magnesium, calcium - 


and trace elements in forms that 
can be assimilated by the roots of 
plants. Each of these nutrients is 
essential to plant life. Early in this 
century, agronomists and soil sci- 
entists began to investigate exact- 
ly how plant acted, 
quantitatively, to sustain and pro- 
mote plant growth. Liebig had 
shown back in 1840 that plants 


nutrients 


feed on inorganic minerals present 


in the root zone, and many sci- 
entists have since then enlarged 
the study of plant nutrition. It 
was not until E. A. Mitscherlich 
in Germany published his investi- 
gations around 1909, however, that 
a fruitful technique was evolved 
for definitely determining, quan- 
titatively, the action of nutrients 
involved in plant growth. 


Mitscherlich reasoned that all 
plants feed on the same group of 
nutrients, N, P, E, Mg, Ca, S, and 
so on, and that each is as essential 
as any other; meaning that, if even 
one is missing, the plant fails to 
develop. Agronomists had from 
experience and observation con- 
cluded that the absolute quanti- 
ties of these different nutrients are 
of importance. If there is a de- 
ficiency in soil nitrogen, for exam- 
ple, the crop will be short, regard- 
less of how abundant the others 
may be. If, now, the nitrogen con- 
tent of this poor soil is somewhat 
increased, the yield will be in‘ 
creased to a certain degree; if the 
amount of nitrogen added is fur- 
ther increased, the yield will be 
further increased, assuming always 
the other nutrients are still present 
in abundance and, of course, avail- 
ability of adequate moisture. How- 
ever, this process cannot be car- 
ried out indefinitely. There is a 
limit to the growth of any plant, 
even in the most fertile soil. Hence, 
beyond a certain level of nitrogen 
in the soil, it is found that any 
addition beyond this point will 


not bring forth any additional 


yield. This fact has been described 
(Continued on Page 115) 
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Fluorides from domestic raw material by a basic 
new process assures stable, reliable availability of these 


important chemicals. Long-term supply contracts. 


600 S. 4th STREET, RICHMOND 4, CALIFORNIA 
SALES OFFICE: 415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


HILE most of the world’s 

2 billion and some people 
are still begging for food, Amer- 
icans this year are looking forward 
to one of the richest harvests in 
history. 

Despite efforts of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats to limit farm 
production, farm output totals will 
be a near record high. This record 
is the result of one of the really 
encouraging facts of our times; 
namely, the continuing advance in 
farm output per man hour. 

This already has gone up 40 
per cent since 1930. Now, govern- 
ment economists predict output 
will advance another 40 per cent 
in the next ten years. Industrial 
output per capita is expected to 
rise 35 per cent over the next 
decade, and population will go up 
20 per cent. As productivity in- 
creases faster than population—per 
capita income of the people goes 
up. Government economists expect 
a rise of 30 per cent in U. S. per 
capita income in the next ten years. 
This means everyone will be able 
to buy more and enjoy more in the 
days to come. 

Study these facts: 

A bag of food that cost an aver- 
age worker 6 hours of labor in 
1933 costs only 334 hours of 
labor today. Back in 1914—rib 
roast cost 20 cents a pound. Even 
at today’s prices, it takes less 
than half as much work to buy 
a pound of beef as it did 25 years 
ago. This is the continuing trend 
as seen from Washington. 

Manufacturers of chemical fer- 
tilizers and pesticides can take a 
bow for their tremendous contribu- 
tions to this trend. As farm pro- 
duction efficiency zooms—per capita 
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income and living standards also 
go up. 

Not all farmers either under- 
stand or welcome this upward 
trend in farm efficiency. Agricul- 
ture Department figures show that 
farmers who use the newest prod- 
ucts and practices are producing 
more efficiently. They are becom- 
ing bigger and more prosperous. 
Farmers who are not keeping up 
with the latest advances, however, 
are finding it harder to make both 
ends meet. 

Farm-wise politicians tell us 
that farmers who are falling behind 
because of slowness in adopting 
new practices, are blaming poli- 
ticians instead of themselves for 
their plight. This growing attitude 
on the part of many farmers may 
result in the switching of their 
votes in this month’s election 

In many ways, the farm revolu- 
tion, sparked by chemical fertilizers 
and pesticides, is forcing farmers to 
learn new methods, to use new 
practices in farm production. This 
is the path to progress and to rising 
standards of living for farmers as 
well as consumers. 

As it looks from Washington, 
at least, chemical fertilizer and 
pesticide manufacturers have a big 
stake in educating farmers and con- 
sumers to the benefits they can ex- 
pect from increasing farm produc- 
tion. At the same time, every 
company must be alert to protect 
the nation’s investments in produc- 
tion research. 

Growing productivity on the 
farm already is inclining politicians 
toward putting greater emphasis on 
utilization research; that is, re- 
search to find new ways to use farm 
products. While this kind of re- 
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keep 


search has great merit, any slow- 
down in production research will 
tend to hamper continued progress 
toward more efficient production 
and a rising standard of living. 

Fortunately, both the National 
Plant Food Institute and the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation are taking the lead in 
informing farmers and consumers 
on values of increasing farm pro- 
duction efficiency. NAC’s new 
booklet, “Open Door To Plenty,” 
is the most recent.example of the 
Association’s continuing efforts to 
the public up-to-date on 
chemical farming progress. 

<>: EPA See 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson recently tallied up 
some of the benefits farmers have 
been getting from more efficient 
farm production. Realized net in- 
come of farm operators for the first 
three-quarters of 1958 is estimated 
at 19 percent higher than for the 
same period in 1957. Farm assets, 
farm ownership, and per capita 
farm income are at the highest 
levels in history. 

And here are surprising figures 
for suburbanites to ponder. Two 
out of three farms are completely 
free of mortgage debt. Farmers 
have only $11 in debts for every 
$100 of assets, compared with $19 
of debts in 1940. No wonder the 
market value of farmland is going 
up. USDA’s Agricultural Market- 
ing Service reports value of farm- 
land per acre has gone up another 
2 percent so far this year. Total 
U.S. farm real estate is now valued 
at $118.7 billion. 

ee oe 

Do insects get sick? What 

causes the diseases? How can man 
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BAGS 
ASIN 


_ appearance 
counts! ts 


Appearance may be improved through better design, sharper 
color printing, reproportioning, or better choice of outside wall. 


A frank discussion with us may result in a more attractive bag, 
reduced production costs and increased sales of your product. 


When will you talk with our representative? 


JARART BA 


O We are interested in improving our bag. 


Weare interested in your Kraftpacker. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 
re ZONE Ae PRINCIPAL. 


PRODUCT MFD. 


use this knowledge to control insect 
populations? 

Answers to these questions are 
expected to come from basic re- 
search now being carried on in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
13 new Pioneering Research Lab- 
oratories. 

USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service chief, Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
recently told an audience at the 
National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington that advances are 
already being made by Department 
scientists in fields of basic research. 


Among these advances is new 
information on how plant nutrients 
get from the soil into plant root 
cells, knowledge that is basic to a 
better understanding of plant 
growth. Progress also is being made 
in finding out how the clock mecha- 
nism in plants tells seeds when to 
germinate, flowers when to bloom, 
and trees when to stop making 
leaves and develop buds. 

Over the past ten years, USDA 
has increased its commitment to 
basic research from 7 percent to 17 
percent. In the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, he said, about 22 
percent of research is now in the 
basic category, and ARS is “look- 
ing forward to the day when it will 
be 50 percent.” 

Pioneering Research Labora- 
tories now in operation-are work- 
ing on such subject areas as mineral 
nutrition of plants, blood antigens, 
plant physiology, microbiological 
physiology, seed proteins, plant 
fibers, allergens of agricultural 
products, cellular metabolism, in- 
sect pathology, insect physiology, 
plant enzymes, animal genetics, 
and plant virology. 


* * * KK € 


The next big pest eradication 
project, of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will be on the African 
witch weed. Although now found 
only in 11 counties of North Caro- 
lina and 6 counties of South Caro- 
lina, witch weed poses a $1,000,000,- 
000-a-year threat to the nation’s 
biggest crop—corn. 

Witch weed, said to have been 
brought in from Africa, is one of 
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the world’s most difficult pests to 
eradicate. Seeds germinate slowly 
and only in the presence of plant 
roots which stimulate them. Thus, 
seeds might lie dormant for years 
until a stimulating-type plant is 
put into the area. 


Once the witch weed starts to 
grow, it attaches itself to roots of 
susceptible plants and saps the 
plants of nutrients. In effect, the 
witch weed strangles plants. What 
makes witch weed a major threat to 
U. S. Agriculture is that its favorite 
plant victim is corn. 

Recognizing the danger of 
agriculture if witch weed ever be- 
comes established in the great Mid- 
west corn belt, Congress has ap- 
propriated approximately $3,000,- 
000 to underwrite an_ eradica- 
tion program in North and South 
Carolina. Where the witch weed is 
really thick, the weeds will be 
plowed under before they go to 
seed. Where witch weeds are less 
prevalent, herbicides will be used 
to eradicate them. 

Control of witch weed, 
obviously has importance that ex- 
tends way beyond the welfare of 
corn farmers. Livestock men, cereal 
makers, canners, corn products in- 
dustries, and millions of consumers 
have a real stake in the success of 
this eradication program. 


* * * * 


Procedures to be used in tak- 
ing the 1959 census of agriculture 
will be tested out in the field this 
month. Three types of question- 
naires will be used to gain infor- 
mation in southern, northern, and 
western farms. 

Questions to be asked include 
ones designed to find out just how 
big farm operations are becoming, 
the dollar investment farmers have 
in farm equipment, the increased 
use of water for irrigation, and the 
amount of fertilizers used. 

Not included in the question- 
naires are any questions about the 
use of pesticide chemicals. Ques- 
tions on this subject have long been 
an objective of NAC. Census has 
turned down requests for adding 
a question on pesticide use on the 


basis that pesticide use represents 
so small a dollar volume in farm 


operations that it does not rate a 


separate section. Thus, pesticide 
use information is lost 
miscellaneous category. 
Despite this one big gap in 
farm census information, results of 
the census to be taken in 1959 will 
provide the agricultural chemicals 
industry with a wealth of new in- 
formation on which to base future 
marketing plans. The 1959 farm 
tabulation will be carried out sepa- 
rately from the census of popu- 
lation and housing scheduled for 
April 1960. This will be the 17th 
census of agriculture since 1840. 


* * * * 


Watch out for a new and 
broader attack by some wildlife 
conservation groups against the 
Pesticide Industry in coming 
months. The conservationists’ com- 
plaint is not against the proper use 
of pesticides but against what they 
believe is the Industry’s intention 
to push sales despite dangers to 
wildlife. 

A recent article in a conserva- 
tion news letter charged that 
chemical manufacturers are “shoot- 
ing at a pesticide-herbicide goal of 
$1 billion by 1975—and apparently 
will utilize every possible approach 
to attain it despite dangers to wild- 
life and other assets.” 

The use of the word “ap- 
parently” indicates that the writer 
is making his own guess at the » 
intentions of the Pesticide, Indus- 
try. Obviously, he has *suessed 
wrong. This wrong guess actually 
points up a major problem loom- 
ing ahead for pesticide chemical 
manufacturers. 

Some wildlife conservationists, 
at least, are confusing present 
efforts of the Industry to inform 
the public about the proper use of 
pesticides with a sales campaign 
designed to sell products “despite 
dangers to wildlife and _ other 
assets.” 

Misconceptions of this magni- 
tude can herald the start of a new 
campaign against pesticides unless 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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For Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers 


Number 10 


‘New Ammoniation Technique Yields— 


~ UP T0 16% NITROGEN 
FERTILIZERS 


ALL FROM SOLUTIONS 


For some time now Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical, technical service men have been produc- 
ing pilot plant quantities of high-quality, complete 
mixed fertilizers containing up to 16% nitrogen, with 
all the nitrogen derived from Nitrogen Solutions. 


These high-nitrogen grades can be economically pro- | 


duced in good physical condition. 

The ammoniation technique involves the use of 
sulphuric acid with selected NITRANA® Nitrogen 
Solutions and no other nitrogen carrier. Certain 
modifications of standard ammoniating equipment 
are essential in this development, however as much 
standard apparatus as possible was used in the pro- 
cedure. Operating techniques, with guides as to type 


of Solution, strength of acid, temperatures and other 
factors, have been worked out. 

Based on these studies, several fertilizer manu- 
facturers are planning to install equipment and 
preparing to use this new technique in their mixed 
fertilizer plants, with the advice and assistance of 
Nitrogen Division technical service men. They plan 
to produce such grades as: 14-7-7, 16-8-8, 14-0-14, 
15-10-10, etc. 

Development of this improvement represents 
another advance in the technique of manufacturing 
better fertilizers at lower cost. For information, con- 
tact Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


16-8-8 Produces Big Yields 
in Wisconsin Pasture T ests : 


Spring top-dressing of Wisconsin 
pastures with 500 pounds of 16-8-8 per 
acre this year produced as much as 7,650 
pounds increase in dry weight forage 
yield and 5.63% higher protein content 
than unfertilized pastures. These huge 
yield increases on pasture tests super- 
vised by Extension Specialist C. J. 
Chapman led him to say: “It was the 
most amazing demonstration I have seen 
in 42 years of extension work.” 


College Recommends It 


As a result, the University of Wiscon- 
sin is recommending that the fertilizer 
industry prepare to supply high-nitrogen — 
2-1-1 ratio fertilizers in the state next 


TONNAGE 


OPPORTU N ITY 


ae Professor Chapman plans to set 
up many additional 16-8-8 pasture dem- 
onstrations in 1959, to show Wisconsin 
farmers this highly profitable way to 
improve pastures. ' 

The highest forage yield on the six 
test farms using 16-8-8 in 1958 was 
9,487 pounds dry weight per acre, com- 
pared to 1,837 pounds without seaIZeN, 


Fertilizer Sales. are Stymied 


- feed. : r : cna cy. 


better yields and profits. 


| equivalent in pasture fora; C1 


| forage ees oe from 


=. 
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ite 63% protei ts far 


of an extra 76% bags of 15 to 1 


“< 


Professor Chapman feels tha at ‘a2-to-l1. 
ratio of nitrogen to phosphoric acid a d- | 
potash more nearly fits the requir emer ts | 
of pasture grass on our silt and clay | 


| soils than e@il- : ratio.” ees a de « 


Opens Steady Market 


Years of pasture tests in Wisconsin. 


| | have shown that 10-10-10 fertilizer pro- 


duced big improvements in yield, pro- 
tein, and early pasture turnout over 
no fertilizer or straight nitrogen. Now 
16-8-8 or a 2-1-1 ratio promises even 


Some farmers have used 10-10-10 and 


_ straight nitrogen in alternate years, to get 


a similar effect. Under the new Wiscon- 
sin recommendation for 16-8-8 or a 2-1-1 
ratio, fertilizer manufacturers will have a 
steady market for one analysis of fertili- 
zer. Likewise farmers will have a steady 
supply of this ideal high-nitrogen pas- 
ture plant food combination. The 16-8-8 
fertilizer is also excellent for lawns, golf 
courses and other tended turf markets. 


byF Poor Application Methods 


Modern rolling disk attachment for planters. Gives precise control of starter fertilizer placement. 


You might be surprised if you 
checked on how many fertilizer sales 
youre not making because farmers in 
your area do not have the proper appli- — 
cation equipment! Unfortunately, this 
sales bottleneck exists in every section of 
the country. And it has been all too effec- 


tive in preventing the mixed fertilizer in- 
dustry from reaching its full sales: poten- 


tial. We see dramatic proof of this in the 
starter fertilizer picture, 


Starter Fertilizer is Biggest Seller 


It is generally conceded that mixed 


fertilizer is the best carrier of plant food 


for starter use. In fact, starter fertilizers—_ 


at recommended application rates—have 


demonstrated profitable response on all 


_ major crops—even where other fertilizer 


_ applications are heavy, and where soil 


. 
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fertility is high. As a result, conservative 
estimates show that starter fertilizers 
make-up more than two-thirds of the to- 
tal mixed fertilizer sold annually in the 
United States. 


Has Even Bigger Potential 


And yet, despite this large percentage 
of gross fertilizer sales, starter products 
have only scratched thé surface! In this 
country, there are many areas of heavy 
crop concentration, particularly in the 
Midwest corn belt, where less than 10% 
of the planters and seeders are equipped 
with starter fertilizer attachments. Even 
in sections where fertilizer has been used 
the longest, much of the starter equip- 
ment is of an obsolete type not adapted 
to do a good job of placement with mod- 
ern fertilizers. 


Modern Equipment is the Answer 


Today, most agronomists recommend 
placing starter fertilizer for corn two 
inches below and two or three inches to 
the side of the seed in single band appli- 
cations. Old type split boot and shoe at- 
tachments cannot do this consistently. 
But it’s no problem for the modern roll- 
ing disk attachment, introduced a few 
years ago. This device gives excellent 
control of placement, assuring better re- 
sults under virtually all soil conditions. 

Although college and trade groups 
have widely publicized this new starter 
fertilizer equipment, it is obvious that a 
major selling job still remains. Even in 
broadcast, top-dress and side-dress ap- 
plication a great proportion of the na- 
tion’s farmers do not have the proper 
equipment for modern, mixed fertilizer. 
To repeat the point made earlier: mixed 
fertilizer has a tremendous sales poten- 
tial—to be realized only when farmers 
have the proper application equipment! 


Who Will Do the Job? 


Naturally, the responsibility for get- 
ting modern equipment to the farmer 
lies principally with the equipment man- 
ufacturer. But since mixed fertilizer ben- 
efits so directly, it behooves the industry 
to work closely with equipment manu- 
facturers and dealers in promoting the 
use of better application equipment. 


How to Go About It 


Right now you should be setting up a 
program for stimulating the sale of fer- 
tilizer equipment for use next spring. 
Make sure your salesmen are familiar 
with the types of fertilizer application 


equipment available to farmers in their 


territories. Urge your salesmen and deal- 
ers to work with implement dealers in 
promoting sales of suitable equipment. 

If farmers will not purchase the neces- 
sary application equipment themselves, 
try to get dealers to make equipment 
available on a rental or loan basis. Or you 
might arrange to have properly equipped 
custom operators cooperate with your 
sales program. In areas where implement 
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dealers are not active, you could encour- 
age your dealers to take on a line of fer- 
tilizer application equipment as a service 
to their farmer customers. 

Whatever you do to promote applica- 
tion equipment sales, you can be certain 
that it will be effort well spent. The pay 
off is direct: in more fertilizer sales for 
you... in customers more satisfied with 
your product! 


Best to Win Customers: 
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Show Them Fertilizer Pays! 


The most effective way to keep a 
farmer sold on your fertilizer is to show 
him the actual profit figures on his own 
farm. It takes you only a few hours at 
harvest time, but it can be worth its 
weight in extra sales this winter and in 
early spring! For example, here is how 
you check corn yields— 

All you need is a steel tape, a bag and 
a scale. Follow this simple procedure: 


1. Measure two 1/100th acre plots in 
each area: one from a well-fertilized 
area, and one from a check strip. 


1/100th acre equals: 

2 rows 36 in. apart and 72.6 ft. long 
or 2 rows 38 in. apart and 68.8 ft. long 
or 2 rows 40 in. apart and 65.4 ft. long 
or 2 rows 42 in. apart and 62.2 ft. long 


2. Shuck every ear from each plot and 
weigh accurately. (3 pounds per check 


strip is approximately 5 bushels per acre.) 
If the two checks per acre vary more 
than 15%, an additional check or two 
should be made, and the results aver- 
aged. Also, the corn stalks should be 
counted and recorded for each check 
made. Thin stands often do not respond 
to heavy fertilization. 


3. Take an accurate moisture sample and 
convert to 154% moisture. 


4, Figure yield according to this formula: 
Weight of sample (corrected for mois- 
ture) + 70 x 100 = bushels per acre. 


5. Compute yield difference and net 
profit from fertilizer. 


You'll find it pays off in steady sales 
and extra sales to make these checks for 
all your new customers . . . and periodi- 
cally for old customers. Start this fall! 


THE BIG 
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Arcadian 


mere you purchase your ‘nitrogen require 
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ducer of the most complete line of nitrogen products on the market. 
You get formulation assistance and technical help on manufactur- 
ing problems from the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 
benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience and the enter- 
prising research that ore and developed nitrogen solutions. 
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NEWS about the TRADE 


{ 


Illinois Applicator’s School 

The Illinois Custom Spray 
Operators’ Training School of 1959 
will be held January 28-29 at the 
University of Ilinois, Urbana, III. 
Program details will be announced 
in December. 


Bunker Plans Fertilizer Plant 

- Bunker Hill Company an- 
nounced its intention to construct 
a $10 million fertilizer plant in 
the Northwest scheduled to go into 
production by July, 1960. The 
plant will have an annual capacity 
of 200,000 tons of fertilizer prod- 
ucts. 

The fertilizer will be manufac- 
tured from Bunker Hill’s own sul- 
furic acid, which is a by-product 
of the company’s lead and zinc re- 
duction plants at Kellogg, Idaho. 
Present acid production is 100,000 
tons a year. 

- r 
C-VPFA Announces Program 

The 1958 meeting of the Car- 
olinas-Virginia Pesticide Formula- 
tors. Assn., Nov. 18 to 20, at the 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., 
will include several discussions on 
new developments in the pesticide 
industry. : 

Trends in nematode control 
will be discussed by Dr. C. J. Nus- 
baum, N. C. State College, Raleigh; 
and Dr. S. H. Benedict will give an 
address entitled, “Nematodes, Con- 
fidence Men of the Soil.” 


Manager of the plant products 
development department of Merck, 
J. M. Merritt will give a round- 
up of “Gibberellins in Action” at 
the meeting. He is expected to 
review past developments produced 
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by “Gibrel” and list prospects for 
the future. 

S. H. Hall, director of the pes- 
ticide chemicals research labora- 
tories, USDA, Beltsville, Md., will 
outline the changing insecticide 
picture. Also among the speakers 
will be Parke C. Brinkley, commis- 
sioner of the Virginia Department 
of Agriculture and Immigration, 
and L. H. Fountain, North Car- 
olina House of Representatives. 


To Distribute For Fisons 

Fisons Pest Control Ltd., Lon- 
don, has reached an agreement with 
the Murphy Chemical Co. Ltd., 
Wheathampstead, Herts, England, 
whereby Murphy will be responsi- 
ble for the distribution of all of 
Fisons’ crop protection chemicals 
suitable for use on horticultural 
crops and on hops, throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Earlier this year, Fisons Pest 
Control announced a link with the 
Geigy Co. Ltd., under which they 
now market all agricultural chemi- 
cals, except DDT, produced by 
Geigy. 

e 


Monsanto Research Laboratory 

A new agricultural research 
laboratory of the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. is now in operation at the 
company’s headquarters site in 
suburban St. Louis, Mo. The 
facility provides more than 25,000 
square feet of floor space for Mon- 
santo’s research staff. 

Included in the two-story struc- 
ture are laboratories, offices, con- 
ference rooms, a research library, 
and eight adjoining greenhouses. 


PCA Elects Hall VP 


At a recent meeting of shareholders of 
P. C. A. Limited, John W. Hall was 
elected a _ vice 
president and a 
director of P. C. A. 
Limited. Mr. Hall 
will also continue 
as the vice pres- 
ident of sales, a 
member of the 
board of directors, 
and a member of 
the executive com- 
mittee of the par- 
ent company, Pot- 
ash Company of 
America. 


John W. Hall 


Spencer Changes in SE 

Two changes in its Southeast 
District Agricultural Sales organi- 
zation have been announced by 
Spencer Chemical Company. Kirk 
Sanders, formerly manager of the 
Southeast District which has its 
headquarters in Atlanta, has been 
put in charge of special projects 
for the district. Tom Campbell, 
formerly North Carolina sales rep- 
resentative for Spencer, will be- 
come Southeast district manager. 


e 
Settle Patent Suit 
Stauffer Chemical Company 


and Chemical Insecticide Corpora- 
tion announced last month the set- 
tlement of the infringement suit 
against the latter involving Stauf- 
fer’s U. S. Patent #2,766,554. This 
patent covers the new soil fumigant 
developed by Stauffer’s Research 
Department, sold under the Stauf- 
fer tradename Vapam@). Under 
the terms of settlement, Chemical 
Insecticide has acknowledged the 
validity of the Stauffer patent and 
is now subject to a permanent in- 
junction which will prohibit it 
from any further infringement of 
this patent. 
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Amierica will ae its oer: meet- 
ing-Dec. 1 to 4 at the Hotel Utah 


Robert Metcalf 


in Salt Lake City. Over 300 papers, 
covering all aspects of entomology, 
numerous symposia, and other 
speakers make up the four-day pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Robert L. Metcalf, chair- 
man, Department of Entomology 
at the University of California 
Citrus Experiment Station, River- 
side, is president of the society. In 
a recent message to the society, Dr. 
Metcalf said that entomology con- 
cerns itself with two-thirds of all 
living organisms. Dr. Metcalf, a 
consultant to the World Health 
Organization, pointed out in his 
message that entomologists are 
playing a key role in the fight 
against malaria. 

» 


ICI Visitor from India 


The first Indian chemical engineer 
to visit the U.S. under the technical as- 
sistance program of the International 
Cooperation Administration arrived in 
New York recently for an extensive six 
months study tour of American fer- 
tilizer plants. N. V. Gopinath, superin- 
tendent of the chemical control division 
of The Fertilizers & Chemicals (Travan- 
core), Ltd., is shown here being wel- 
comed by Frank G. Breyer of Sing- 
master & Breyer, New York, who de- 
signed the Fertilizers & Chemicals plant 
which has been in production since 
1946. India’s most pressing problem, 
says Mr. Gopinath, is still food. To 
raise more food, India must build more 
fertilizer plants. Present fertilizer ca- 


pacity of the country is only about 
450,000 tons a year, but this will be 
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: taken. New plants will be 
built to p#éduce urea and ammonia. 


Brazil Invites Bids 
Bids have been invited by the 
Director of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, City of Recife, Pernam- 
buco, Brazf#”for industrialization 
he h materials, princi- 


bidder to conics private capital 
investment for the purchase of a 
factory site, and necessary ma- 
chinery and equipment for estab- 
lishment and operation of a plant 
to convert 300 tons of garbage daily 
into fertilizer, using biological 
processes. 
2 

Fertilizer Group Meeting 

The National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Association is holding its 
1958 convention Nov. 16 to 18 at 
the Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A panel on the subject, ‘‘Plan- 
ning for Profits’ will be moderated 
by E. E. Crouse. Members of the 
panel and their subjects will be: 
Robert Weber, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Production & Inventory Con- 
trol; William W. Arnold, Allied 
Chemical Corp., Production Equip- 
ment; and Donald R. Weber, 
Spraying Systems, Inc., Standardiza- 
TON 

Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, a man- 


agement consultant, will speak on ; 


the challenge to business of a 
changing economic society. 

Professor George M. Beale and 
Professor Joseph Bohlen of Iowa 
State University also will be at the 
meeting and will tell how farm 
people accept new ideas and prob- 
lems. 

° 


Stauffer Earnings Up | 

The Stauffer Chemical Co., 
New York, last month reported 
that net earnings for the three 
months ended Sept. 30, 1958, were 
$4,349,000 or $1.22 per share, 
which includes 16 cents per share 
of non-recurrent income. For the 
same period in 1957, net earnings 
were $3,326,000 or $.94 per share. 


fer requires the esa. 
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Riemer pie U. S. Borax as ve 

United States Borax & Chem- 
ical Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Calif. announced late last month, 


Hugo Riemer ~ 


Hugo 
Riemer to the recently created pos- 
ition of executive vice president of 
the company. Mr. Riemer was also 
elected to the board of directors of 
the company, as was Mr. Norman 
Travis of London, England. 


the appointment of Mr. 


Mr. Riemer will take up his 
new duties immediately. He is well 
known in chemical and fertilizer 
circles in the USA having been 
with the Allied Chemical Corpora- 
tion for over twenty years. His 
last position with that company 
was as president of its Nitrogen 
Division. 

Currently a director of Borax 
(Holdings) Limited, Mr. Travis 
succeeds Mr. D. Abel Smith who 
has resigned from the board of 
directors of United States Borax 
& Chemical Corporation for per- 
sonal reasons. 

e 


Moffitt Succeeds Murray 

Thomas E. Moffitt, president of 
the Hooker Chemical Corp., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., has been named . 
chief executive officer of the com- 
pany, succeeding R. Lindley Mur- 
ray, chairman of the board. 

Mr. Murray will continue as 
chairman, a position he has held 
since 1951, and plans to remain in 
active service until Dec. 1, 1959. 

° 


Cereal Rust Conference 

A conference on the Chemical 
Control of the Cereal Rusts will 
be held January 26-27 at the In- 
stitute of Agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. Fur- 
ther information on the conference 


may be obtained from the depart- 


ment of plant pathology and bot- 
any. 
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OPENS NEW MARKETS... AWAKENS OLD ONES! 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM HUDSON is the perfected—fully tested heavy 
duty handle for a multiwall bag containing 50 or more pounds. 


_ The Easy Carry—Easy Pour* features of the Hudson Handle Bag 
make it the ideal package for both consumer and industrial products. 
It brings unlimited possibilities for self-service and grocery super- 
market outlets of products in the 50 lb. package. Customer in-store 
pick-up by men and women is certain because of the effortless carrying 
without soiling clothing. 


No question about it — the Hudson Handle Bag — takes the effort 
out of all phases of distribution and sells your product on sight. Dealers 
will prefer to carry the brand with the handle feature. 


The NEW Hudson Handle Bag can fire up your sales and get you 
new distribution, dealer promotion and customer preference, and the 
difference in cost is negligible, 


HUDSON 
MULTTWALLS 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me all the facts on the NEW HUDSON HANDLE BAG. 


Nome. 


Title. 


*EASY CARRY — EASY POUR... All 
the Hudson EXTRAS are naturals with 
the Handle Bag. Snap-Open bag —so easy 
a ten year old can open a bag with ease. 
Design Service — horizontal design assist- 
ance for greater impact and readability 
is offered free. Plus: Non-Slip Ink, Mag- 
netized, Foil Wall, Ply-Weld, Seal-O-Matic 
Sleeve, Cold Proof AL, M. V. T. Seal, Fast 
Delivery, Written Guarantee. 


: «2 , fp 
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ON THE FARM* AT HOME © IN THE PLANT 


Dept. 411 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Get all the facts ... today from Hudson! 
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Nome of Firm. 


Address. 
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LOOKING FOR A FINE GRIND 
WITHOUT INVOLVED MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS? 


Then you’re looking for a Bradley Pneumatic Hercules Mill. Be- 
cause the Bradley Pneumatic Mill is installed on a foundation flush 
with the floor line, it not only reduces foundation costs but sim- 
plifies inspection and maintenance. Grinding parts are also easily 
accessible ... both grinding die ring and roll assemblies can be 
removed without dismantling the mill. And the mill’s durable, non- 
clogging vibratory feeder and electrical control eliminate manual 
feeding ... allow continuous operation of the mill. Add rugged 
construction to this, and you have a mill which produces a uni- 
form grind from 20 to 325 mesh with an absolute minimum of 


replacements and downtime. 


BRADLEY PNEUMATIC 
HERCULES MILLS 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog or for complete information, write for Catalog No. 63 


PULVERIZER CO. conoon ALLENTOWN, PA. soston 


superior grinding equipment since 1891 wd 
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, 84, treasurer and form- 


er president and chairman of the 
_ Board of Sturtevant Mill Company, 
Be porchester Mass. and former own- 
er of Thayer Drug Co., Cambridge, 
-Mass., died on October 16, 1958, at 


Massachusetts Memorial Hospital, 


Boston, after a long illness. 


Mr. Sturtevant was a graduate 
of the Class of 1894 of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. His 
early life was spent in Framingham, 
Mass., prior to moving to Quincy, 
Mass. with his father, Thomas Leg- 


- gett Sturtevant, and mother, Laura 


Emerson Heaton Sturtevant. 

He leaves his wife Louise 
(Marston) Sturtevant, a niece, Mrs. 
Louisa S. English, and a grand- 
nephew, W. S. English, both of 
Quincy, Mass. 

e 


To Head Chicago District 

The Multiwall Bag Division of 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co., New York, has named John 
O. Frahm district sales manager of 
the Chicago area. Mr. Frahm form- 
erly was a sales representative for 
the division, working out of Kansas 
City. 

The new district sales man- 
ager’s headquarters are in Chicago 
and the area he will cover in- 


cludes the metropolitan area of 


Chicago, most of northern Illinois, 
and the Milwaukee area of Wis- 
consin. 

e 


Grace Sales Managers 

Joseph W. Floyd has_ been 
named Memphis District Sales 
Manager for the Grace Chemical 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York. He replaces C. J, Brown 
who has resigned. 

Lee J. Slusher has replaced 
Mr. Floyd as Southeastern District 
Sales Manager with headquarters 
in Tampa, Fla. Mr. Slusher had 
been assigned to the division’s 
home office in Memphis. 

Mr. Floyd joined Grace in 
1954 and was appointed South- 
eastern District Sales Manager in 
1955. 
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L. Sturtevant of Squan- 


flepeoles (iy Plant ‘Now In Commercial | 
New urea-produc- ye ’ Cae y 


ing facilities at 
Hercules Powder 
Company's. plant 
in Hercules, Cali- 
fornia, are now in 
commercial pro- 
duction, with a 
capacity of 20,000 
tons a year. Prin- 
cipal end use for 
the urea will be in 
“UN - 32" high-ni-. 
trogen-yield liquid 
fertilizer. Seventy- 
five per cent of 
the new plant's 
production will be 
for agricultural 
use, and the re 
maining 25 per 
cent will be used 
largely in the manufacture of urea 
formaldehyde resins, and the plywood 
and particle board industry. A feed- 
grade urea will also be available for 
cattle feeds. 
e 
Calspray Appoints 
Several new district managers 
have been appointed in California 
Spray Chemical Corporation offices. 
Edwin B. Acree, Jr., has been 
named district manager of the S.E. 
Atlantic area. Gerald H. Johnson 
was named district manager of the 
Mississippi Delta area;—and Fran- 
cis X. Vaughan was named assistant 
to E. W. Cannon, vice president 
and manager, marketing depart- 
ment. 
r 
Additional Diazinon Uses 
Approval has recently been 
granted for use of Diazinon on 
several additional crops: snap 
beans, cucumbers, onions, figs and 
hops. Geigy Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, New York manufacturer of 
Diazinon, announced that onion 
growers will be interested in use 
of Diazinon to control onion 
maggots. 
° 
F & C Process Sale to Krebs 
FERTILIZERS & CHEMICALS LTD., 
Haifa, Israel, has contracted for the 
sale of its “know-how” for the pro- 
duction of dicalcium phosphate to 
Krebs & Co. of Paris, France, who 
are erecting a DCP plant in Bel- 
gium. Some of the equipment for 
the plant will be erected by F. & C. 
and supplied to Belgium. The 
F. & C. process is based upon the 
original work of the late Dr. H. 


Auerbach. 


Keilen Joins Rubber Company 
Dr. John J. Keilen Jr. has join- 


ed the Charleston Rubber Com- 
pany, Charleston, S. C., as director 
of research and development. Dr. 
Keilen had been director of de- 
velopment for the polychemicals 
division of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co. in Charleston. 

Charleston Rubber Co. is a 
leading manufacturer of rubber 
protective gloves, sleeves, and other 
equipment for use in the chemi- 
cal field and general industry. 

a 
N. J. Entomological Club 

The New Jersey Entomological 
Club will hold its annual meeting 
November 20th, at 7 P.M. at the 
Edgebrook Diner, New Brunswick, 
N. J. This meeting will follow the 
all-day conference of New Jersey 
Pesticide Dealers at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

e 
New Escambia Research Lab 

Escambia Chemical Corpora- 
tion dedicated its new research 
laboratory at Wilton, Connecticut 
on October 17. 

Escambia, which has its execu- 
tive offices in New York City, and 
plant facilities in Pensacola, Fla., 
last year purchased a 45-acre site in 
Wilton, Conn. It recently com- 
pleted the 2-story brick and steel 
structure with some 50,000 square 
feet of research space. The Wilton 
facility will be used exclusively for 
research in chemicals, including 
pharmaceutical intermediates, ma- 
terials for the plastics industry and 
synthetic organic chemicals. 
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Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the | 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 


experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 


12-WEEK TORTURE TEST! 


Bemis Acid- Resistant Thread was 
buried 12 weeks in triple super- 
phosphate, along with a wiidele used 
synthetic filament thread and two 
other leading competing brands. 
Bemis scored the same as the 
filament thread yet costs less than 
half as much! The other two 
brands scored far down in strength 
and, consequently, value. 

For the complete story, write to 
the address shown above. 
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Bemis may already be making 
the better package you need. Call, write, or ask 
your Bemis man. 
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Pian Seal Douslen: Moree 


The possibility of a merger of 


_ the Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, 
Va., and Wilson and Toomer Co., 


Jacksonville, Fla., was revealed last 
month by Smith-Douglass. At that 
time, stockholders of the two fer- 
tilizer manufacturers had come to 
no decision in the matter. 
Smith-Douglass operates 11 
plants in ten cities and Wilson & 
‘Toomer has six. plants in Florida 
and Georgia. Smith-Douglass’ last 
expansion was the acquisition of 
‘Texas City Chemicals Inc., in the 
fall of 1957. Earlier it acquired 
the Coronet Phosphate Co. which 
has large land holdings in Florida 
and the San Jacinto Chemical Co. 
of Houston, Texas. Other plants 
are located in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Illinois, and Minnesota. 


Controls Black Spot, Mildew 
The California Spray-Chemical 


Corp., Richmond, Calif., is market- 
ing Phaltan, a new fungicide dis- 
covered by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, under the label of Ortho 
Rose Garden Fungicide. 

The Calspray product, which 
contains 75 per cent Phaltan, has 
reportedly proven effective in field 
tests against both rose black spot 
and mildew. It can be used, it is 
stated, in combination with most 
common. insecticides. 
~ In certain of its properties, Phal- 
than resembles captan but it is 
more effective in its ability to con- 
trol diseases of vegetables. It was 
discovered in 1947, but has been in 
active research since only 1951. 
Although marketed only in the 
East at present, Ortho Rose Garden 
Fungicide is being tested. for the 
West and should be available in 
that market soon. 

r) 


Fertilizer Plant In Brazil 
Plans are being completed for 


the construction of a nitrogenous 
fertilizer plant in Brazil utilizing 
joint Japanese-Brazilian capital 
and facilities. 

The plant will be constructed 
at Aratuhipe in Bahia Province. 
Under current proposals, Japan 
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will supply 45 per cent of the cap- 
ital in the form of machinery to 
be installed at the plant. The new 
factory, utilizing natural gas, will 
manufacture 20 tons of ammonia, 
180 tons of lime, 150 tons of nitric 
acid, and 150 tons of urea daily. 


Hercules Producing Urea 
Commercial production of 


urea by the Hercules Powder Co. 
at its new plant at Hercules, Calif., 
was started last month. The plant 
has a capacity of 20,000 tons per 
year. 

Seventy-five per cent of the 
new plant’s production will be for 
agricultural use. Principal end use 
for the urea will be in UN-32, a 
long-lasting, high-nitrogen- yield 
liquid fertilizer containing 35 per 
cent urea and 45 per cent ammon- 
ium nitrate. Because of its purity, 
UN-32 also can be used for foliar 
applications. It has no _ pressure, 
no volatile ammonia, and contains 
32 per cent nitrogen. UN-32 also 
is compatible with weed _ killers 
such as 2,4-D, and accelerates de- 
composition of crop residues and 
compost, according to Hercules. 


Clayton Joins CSC 


The Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York, has named Frank 
B. Clayton to its agricultural chem- 
icals sales staff. He is assigned to 
the company’s Kansas City district 
office, Kansas City, Mo. 

* 
Michigan Strike Ends 

A 17-day strike against the 
Michigan Chemical Corp.’s plants 
in Saint Louis and Manistee, Mich., 
was ended early last month by the 
acceptance by Local No. 11-224 of 
the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers International Union 
(OCAW-CIO) of the company’s 
terms covering a new three year 
contract. 

Terms of the settlement in- 
clude a five cent an hour increase 
for each of the three years of the 
contract, a new five-day sick-leave 
plan, and a contributory pension 
plan beginning with the third year 
of the new contract. 
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Ainsworth Moves To Geigy 


S. E. Ainsworth has been named 
sales nie Sah ar aay for the states of 
: Illinois and Iowa 
by Geigy Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, 
Division of Geigy 
Chemical Corp., 
Ardsley, N. Y. He 
is located in Chi- 
cago. 
ee Formerly em- 
Nw ployed in the New 
lé ef & York office of the 
sie Dow Chemical Co., 
Mr. Ainsworth had been responsible for 
the promotion of farm and industrial 
herbicides, fumigants, and other pesti- 
cides. 


Fertilizer Trends Traced 
During the past 5 years, the 


fertilizer industry has seen a period 
of rapid change—a period of vast 
expansion of the old established 
companies and the entry of many 
new companies, according to Ferti- 
lizer Trends, a booklet published 
last month by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 

The booklet is a revision of an 
earlier publication and __ traces 
statistically some of the principal 
trends in the industry. Since World 
War II, it reports, fertilizer con- 
sumption in the U.S. has more than 
doubled—from 2.6 million tons of 
plant nutrients in 1945 to an esti- 
mated 6.4 million tons in 1958. 
Trends in population growth and 
total fertilizer consumption over 
the past 25 years would suggest a 
national market in the early 1970's 
exceeding 10 million tons of plant 
nutrients. 

The booklet lists producers of 
various materials and total produc- 
tion figures including elemental 
phosphorus, superphosphate, con- 
centrated superposphate, and am- 
monium nitrate. 


Brack B. McHan Dies 


Brack B. McHan, vice president 
and director of research for the 
Calcium Carbonate Co., Quincy, 
Ill., died last month. He was 73 
years old. 

Mr. McHan was widely known 
in feed and chemical fields. Under 
his direction, the wet process for 
adding iodine to calcium carbonate 
was developed. 


an 
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Marking out areas of the middle Atlantic states where greater technical assistance 
will be available to farmers and farm dealers is Robert L. McCormick, general sales 


manager of the I. P. Thomas division of Dixon Chemical Industries Inc., 


Merchant- 


ville, N. J. With him is (seated left) Fritz Anspach, manager of technical sales and 


service. 


Members of the enlarged Dixon field force are (standing, 1 


left to right) 


Francis Kenny, Paul Oland, William Bennett, Robert Kennel, Donald Bucks, Mike 


Palmer and Robert Free. 


Dixon Fertilizer Service 
The I. P. Thomas Division of 


Dixon Chemical Industries, Inc., 
Merchantville, N. J., is organizing 
a technical service department to 
bring farmers more field and lab- 
oratory help in fertilizer selection. 


I. P. Thomas, recently acquir- 
ed by Dixon from Pennsalt Chemi- 
cals Corp., Philadelphia, markets 
more than 50 grades of fertilizers 
and special mixtures in the middle 


Atlantic states. Dixon is a_ basic 
producer of sulfuric acid. 


Fritz Anspach, a soil chemist 
with 19 years of advisory work ex- 
perience, has been made manager 
of technical sales and service for 
the I.P.T. division. The Soil-Test 
Servicing Laboratory at Glassboro, 
N. J., has been engaged to give 
Dixon customers a complete soil 
testing service, including fertilizer 
recommendations. 


Release New Pesticide 

Experimental quantities of 
Dri-Die, a new type insecticide, 
have been released by W. R. Grace 
& Co. Davison Chemical Division, 
for evaluation by members of the 
National Pest Control Association 
and state and federal agricultural 
departments. 

This announcement was made 
in a panel discussion at a Washing- 
tion, D. C., meeting of the 
N. C. P. A., October 22nd. 

The material is a treated Silica 
aerogel, a very fine (micron-sized) 
white powder derived by processing 
sodium silicate and sulfuric acid. 
It has been shown to be very effec- 
tive in extensive tests on roaches 
and wood termites and has shown 
promise in limited tests on house- 
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flies, mosquitoes, ants, fleas, ticks 


and other insects. It acts by attack- 
ing the essential waxy coating 
which protects the body moisture 
of insects. 

Favorable reports have been 
made as a consequence of research 
at the University of California 
(Los Angeles), and other institu- 
tions, but the company emphasizes 
that Dri-Die is still in the experi- 
mental stage and none, will be 
marketed for general use until 
further-research is completed. 

A prospective advantage of the 
product, in addition to its lethal 
qualities, is that its action is funda- 
mentally physical. Entomologists 
believe accordingly that insects 
may not develop the tolerances ex- 


perienced with organic insecticides. 


Joins mithions Sales ! Staff 
Bogardus Werth has been : ae 


pointed to the chemical sales staff _ 
of the Michigan Chemical Corp., 
Saint Louis, Mich. He has been 
with the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp., Richmond, Va., where 
he was assistant sales manager for 
agricultural chemicals. 


Completes Fertilizer Unit 
Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate 


Co. has announced that its new 


factory in Charleston, S. C., for the 
production of granular-type ferti- 
lizer has been completed. The 
Charleston plant will distribute 
throughout South Carolina and 
parts of North Carolina, Virginia, 


and Tennessee. 
e 


Peltz Represents Prentiss 
The R. Peltz Co., Philadel- 


phia, has been appointed exclusive 
sales representative for the Prentiss 
Drug & Chemical Co., New York, 
in the Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington area. 

e@ 


Colo. Assn. Meets Jan. 29-30 
The 1959 meeting of the 


Colorado Agricultural Chemicals 
Association will be held January 
29 and 30, 1959 at the Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel in Denver, Colo. For 
information pertaining to the meet- 
ing, write to CACA secretary, D. E. 
Garrison, Box 623, Greeley, Colo. 
e 


Meyer Expands Offices ; 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., 


San Francisco, has announced the 
opening of a new sales office in El 
Centro, Calif. At the same time, 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. Inter- 
mountain, an affiliate company, an- 
nounced the opening of a new sales 
office in Twin Falls, Idaho, and en- 
largement of its sales staff at Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Leland Oberholster, who has 
been handling sales in the parent 
firm’s Los Angeles office, has been 
named manager of the new El 
Centro office. Marlowe Wood has 
been transferred from Meyer Inter- 
mountain’s Salt Lake City office to 
head the Twin Falls sales office. 
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For uniformly conditioned 


mixed goods, use 


Du Pont UAL-S 


Here’s how it works... 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . 


New Du Pont UAL-S permits you to take 
advantage of the well-known conditioning 
effect of sulfates in fertilizers. A small 
amount of ammonium sulfate added in a 
finely dispersed form as in UAL-S is equiv- 
alent to a much larger amount added dry 
to the mixture . .. ammonium sulfate means 
better, more uniform conditioning. All of 
your fertilizers will benefit from nitrogen 
derived from UAL-S, because it combines 
two efficient forms of nitrogen with am- 
monium sulfate to provide added sulfur . . . 
an essential plant nutrient with recognized 
agronomic value. 

Regular mixtures cure well with UAL-S, 


are free-flowing and resist caking. In gran- 
ular mixtures, UAL-S aids in producing 
good yields of hard, round, firm granules 
that store and distribute well. UAL-S is 
non-corrosive to fertilizer manufacturing 
equipment, including mild steel and alumi- 
num, and it’s safe—handles at moderate 
pressure, and there’s no danger of flash fires. 

Du Pont specialists can give you at-the- 
plant advice on proper use of UAL-S in 
your fertilizer mixtures. They stand ready 
to assist you in profitably formulating mix- 
tures containing UAL-S. For further infor- 
mation on UAL-S, fill out and mail the 
coupon. 


PROPERTIES OF UAL-S 


42.5% 
20°F. 


Nitrogen Content 
Freezing Point 
Pressure 

1.13 

.9 to 1.0 


Specific Gravity 


Fixed to Free Ratio 


15 psi at GO°F. 


Composition: Parts, 100 
Urea 
Ammonium Sulfate 
Ammonia 
Water 
COsa 


Du Pont UAL solutions in mixed fertilizers have helped 
American farmers grow better crops for 25 years. 


URANMON' 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF: 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department, Room 2539-W 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


| 

I 

| 

l 

| Dear Sirs: Please send me more information on UAL-S. 
| 

Name. 

| Firm 

| 

| Address. 

City State 


Chase makes bags of all kinds—multi- 
wall paper, textile, Saxolin open-mesh, 
Polytex film, laminated, waterproof... 
consumer-size bags and larger. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 
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there 

should be 

no ‘“‘best foot”’ 

in the bag business 


Putting the best foot forward may be good selling strategy, but 
the smart buyer of bags looks farther. 


He knows, for example, that new “features” can be hamstrung 
or stymied by lack of interest or lax follow through 


... that sharp, clear printing accomplishes nothing if bags aren’t 
delivered on schedule. 


. that utmost care in skilled manufacture means little if a 
different bag would do the job better. 


When it comes to “best feet,” you could call Chase a centepede, 
for good bags, Chase-designed to your needs — properly made, 


- promptly shipped — reflect the competence of hundreds of spe- 


cialists who constitute the progressive Chase family. 


Our 111th Year 


BAG COMPANY 


155 East 44th Street, New York17, N.Y, 
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_ Grace Dedicates 


New Chemical 
Research Center 
at Clarksville, Md. 


N a formal tour and open 

house, W. R. Grace & Co. 
opened its new industrial chemical 
research center at Clarksville, Md. 
on October 22nd. Known as the 
Washington Research Center, the 
$5 million dollar facilities, located 
25 miles north of Washington, 
D. C., house laboratories where 
studies will be continued on Grace 
projects dealing with agricultural 
research, catalyst and polymer re- 
search, organic chemistry, inorganic 
chemistry, process development, 
new product development, etc. 

Highlight of the tour included 
a display of results with Grace's 
new insecticide ““Dri-Die,” a treated 
silica gel, that kills insects by dry- 
ing them out. 

The material, is a very fine 
(micron-sized) white powder de- 
rived by processing from sodium 


silicate and sulfuric acid. It has 


Dr. Frederick S. Lee works on a method for determining phos- 
phate content of a newly developed fertilizer material. 


been shown to be effective in ex- 
tensive tests on roaches and wood 
termites and has shown promise in 
limited tests on houseflies, mosqui- 
toes, ants, fleas, ticks and other 
insects. It acts by attacking the 
essential waxy coating which pro- 
tects the body moisture of insects. 

Favorable reports have been 
made following work at the Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles) , 
and other institutions, but Grace 
emphasizes that the material is still 
in the experimental stage and none 
will be marketed for general use 
until much further research has 
been completed and the proper 


authorization given by _ federal 
agencies. 
A number of laboratories 


equipped with complete facilities 
for specialized studies are located 
in the new center. These include 
the petroleum laboratory, catalyst 


research laboratory (designed to do 
what an oil refinery does) ; research 
services laboratory which is in 
charge of all specialized analytical 
instruments located throughout the 
center; organic chemistry labora- 
tory; polymer chemistry depart- 
ment, and the agricultural chemi- 
cals research laboratory. 

The agricultural research lab- 
oratory concentrates on experi- 
mental work on new combinations 
of fertilizers. Plant growth tests are 
moved out-of-doors to experimental 
field plots on the farms surround- 
ing the Washington Research Cen- 
ter for larger scale testing after 
work has been conducted on a 
smaller scale in the light chamber. 

A miniature scale mixed ferti- 
lizer plant is located in the base- 
ment of one of the laboratories in 
order to simulate conditions found 
in commercial plants. Not only are 


After a candidate nematocide has been screened, it is tested 
in the light chamber to determine efficiency under actual 
growing conditions. 
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Phosphoric Acid of highest purity 


to assist you in reducing 
formulation cost and maintaining 
consistent, uniform high quality 


in all your phosphate processing. 


Manufactured to the following specifications: 


52-54% P205 
Solids less than 1% by weight 
& Specific Gravity: (60°F) 1.68-1.73 
Available In Rubber Lined Tank Cars. 


Te 
Sales Agents HEME . GRANULAR e COARSE 


Technical Service Available at Your Request. 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 East 44th Street —New York 17, N. Y.—MuUrray Hill 2-5325 


Area Offices 
Atlanta, Georgia 


St. Louis, Missouri Norfolk, Virginia 
TRinity 6-4393 PArkview 7-8166 MAdison 2-2708 


A BRADLEY & BAKER representative would be pleased to consult with you on your requirements 


U.S. JHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
DiTtKrn 


sae CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE 
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The new Center is constructed 


‘on a 150-acre plot of farmland. 


Two buildings now completed, 
offer 96,000 square feet of floor 
space, with provision for future ex- 
pansion. The latest laboratory in- 


struments include: an_ electron 
microscope; x-ray spectrometer, 
radiation laboratory . . . . which 


serve all phases of research in the 
Grace laboratories. 

Grace also has research centers 
at Cambridge, Mass.; Clifton, N. J.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; and Zurich, 


Switzerland. The Washington Re- 


search Center will be used _pri- 
marily by the Grace Chemical 
Group, however, its findings will 
be available to any of the other 
Grace companies. 

* 


To Expand Garfield Plant 

A $500,000 expansion program 
at the Garfield, Utah, plant of 
Western Phosphates, Inc., is being 
planned, according to the Stauffer 
Chemical Co., parent organization 
of Western. 

The expansion will be on pro- 
duction facilities for phosphate and 
ammonia fertilizers. 
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Managing Arizona Branch 


Virgil P. Hennen has been 
named agricultural branch man- 
ager for the Yuma, Arizona, area 
by the California Spray-Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, Calif. He had 
been a Calspray sales representative 
in Mesa, Arizona, prior to his 
recent appointment. 

j e 


Prescription Mixing Plant 

Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change, St. Paul, Minn., a supply 
purchasing cooperative, has started 
construction of a Co-op Soil Serv- 
ice Center at Baraboo, Wisc., to 
provide a “prescription mix” ferti- 
lizer service for farmers of the sur- 
rounding area. 

Prescription mixing of ferti- 
lizer ingredients, based on_ soil 
sample analysis, was introduced by 
the co-op in June, 1957, and seven 
plants similar to the new Baraboo 
facility have been constructed. 
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They are located at Cottonwood, 
Minkato, Morris, Triumph, and 
Willmar, Minn., and Chetek and 
Mondovi, Wisc. 

Farmer patrons of the center 
have their soil samples analyzed by 
a testing agency and the local co- 
op, and the Soil Service Center 
helps the farmer determine the 
combination of plant food in- 
gredients that best meet his needs. 
After blending at the center, the 


~ 


farmer can make arrangements 
with his local co-op for spreading. 


CIL Names Plummer Mgr. 
William E. Plummer has been 
appointed works manager of the 
fertilizer plant of Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited at Chatham, Ontario. 
He succeeds Murray Smith who, 
after 32 years service with the com- 
pany, has retired on pension. 


Nov. 5-7—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


November 7-9 — Midwest School of 
Retail Management and Trade 
Show (formerly known as the 
Garden Supply Trade Show) 
Hotel Knickerbocker and Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 9-10—California Fertilizer 
Assn. 35th Annual Convention, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Nov. 10-1l1—Agricultural Aviation 
Research Conf., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Nov. 11-13—20th Annual New York 
State Insecticide and Fungicide 
Conference and llth Annual 
Pesticide Application Equipment 
Conference, Bibbins Hall. Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Nov. 11-14—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Assn., 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Nov. 13-14— Canadian Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 


Nov. 16-18—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nov. 19-20—Annual Meeting, Caro- 
linas-Virginia Pesticide Formu- 
lators Assn., Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 


Nov. 20—New Jersey Pesticide 
Dealers Conf., Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Nov. 20-21—Commercial Chemical 
Development Assn., joint meet- 
ing with representatives of the 
NACA, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, and Beltsville, Md. 


Nov. 24-25—Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 


Dec. 1-4—Entomological Society of 
America. Sixth Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dec. 3-4—North Central Weed Con- 


Industry Meeting Calendar 


trol Conference, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Dec. 3-5 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Annual Meeting, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 


Dec. 9-l11—Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
Meeting, Commodore Hotel, New 
York. 

Dec. 17-18 — Beltwide Cotton Pro- 
duction Conf., Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Dec. 26-30—American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
125th Annual Meeting, Washing- 
tony Dec 

January 7-8—Fertilizer Short Course 
at Iowa State College. Sponsored 
by Iowa Extension Service, Ames, 
Iowa. 


Jan. 7-9 — Northeast Weed Control 
Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 


January 12-13— Ohio Pesticide In- 
stitute. Annual winter meeting. 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan, 21-22—Northwest Agricultural 
Chemicals Industry Conference. 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 20-22, 1959 — California Weed 
Conference, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


January 25-30 — Purdue Pest Con- 
trol Conference. Purdue Univer- 
sity, Agricultural Hall, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


January 28-29 — Illinois Custom 
Spray Operators’ Training School, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 


January 29-30 — Colorado Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association. Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


January 30-February 1 — Eastern 
School of Retail Management and 
Trade Show (formerly the Gar- 
den Supply Trade Show). Hotel 
Statler, New York City. 


Feb. 10-12—Texas Agricultural 


Chemicals Conference, Texas 
Tech College, Lubbock, Tex. 
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Large Assortment of New Pesticides 


Displayed at National Hardware Show 


HE largest and most varied as- 
A Paar of lawn, garden, and 
light farm equipment ever assem- 
bled was a highlight of the 1958 
National Hardware Show held at 
the Coliseum in New York, Sept. 
29 through Oct. 3. The Lawn, 
Garden & Outdoor Living Divi- 
sion of the show filled two whole 
floors of the Coliseum with more 
than 700 exhibitor’s booths. 

A dust spray garden gun dis- 
played by the National Carbon Co., 
a division of the Union Carbide 
Corp., New York, features a new 
concept of garden spraying and 
dusting. The propellent is con- 
tained in a replaceable aerosol can 
separate from the container of 
liquid or dust. One “Eveready” 
pressure-pack will last for one sea- 
son under normal use. The com- 
pany also exhibited its Eveready 
line of garden chemicals. 

The California Spray-Chem- 
ical Corp., Richmond, Calif., was 
on hand to demonstrate the Ortho 
insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, 
and repellents. New products 
shown by Calspray include a borer 
spray, Ortho rose and garden fungi- 
cide, and Ortho-Klor 72 chlordane 
spray. 

The chlordane 100 per cent 
sales support dealer program of the 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
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was outlined in the Velsicol booth. 
The program is a free service de- 
signed for lawn and garden supply 
dealers. It provides sales clerk 
training, store promotion, sales in- 
centive awards, and a monthly in- 
sect control information service. 

A new Sprayrite line of aerosol 
garden chemicals was demonstrated 
by Sprayrite Division of the Vir- 
ginia Smelting Co., West Norfolk, 
Va. Included in the new line are 
malathion, diethyl toluamide, gib- 
berellic acid, and duraset. Also be- 
ing made available by Sprayrite are 
an animal repellent and a plant 
polish aerosol. The containers are 
brightly-colored and illustrated 
with the pest or plant for which 
they are intended. 

The Zonolite Co., Chicago, 
showed its vermiculite lawn and 
soil conditioners which are offered 
under the trade names Terra-Lite 
and Terra-Lawn. 

Amchem Products, Inc., form- 
erly the American Chemical Paint 
Co., Ambler, Pa., was on hand to 
show ‘its Weedone line of herbi- 
cides. Among the selective herbi- 
cides displayed were chickweed 
killer, poison ivy killer, crab grass 
killer, and clover killer. Amchem 
also offers a gibberellic acid spray 
and a 
cluster. 


rose and floral squeeze — 


The garden and home agri- 
cultural chemicals offered by Faesy 
& Besthoff, Inc., New York, are 
available in standard sizes as well 
as the five and ten pound contain- 
ers. Liquids come in pint, quart, 
and five-gallon containers. 

The Nott Manufacturing Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., has come 
out with an aerosol container for 
its Plant-Shoot gibberellic acid 
formulation. 


Fertidyne, a growth stimulator, 
is being offered for the first time 
in soluble fertilizers by Comar In- 
dustries, Inc., New York. The 
Comar 22-22-12, all-purpose plant 
food and the Comar Lawn Booster 
have been augmented with ferti- 
dyne. 

Four new du Pont products 
were shown at the exhibition. They 
are du Pont Chickweed Killer, du 
Pont Crabgrass Killer, du Pont 
Manzate, and du Pont Combina- 
tion Garden Spray. ‘In addition, du 
Pont displayed its entire line of 
garden products which includes 
more than 30 items. 

Among other firms which dis- 
played products of interest to home 
gardeners are the Garden Division 
of Boyle-Midway Inc., New York, 
that displayed its Antrol garden 
products, and the Miller Chemical 
& Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, ex- 
hibiting its soluble fertilizers. B. G. 
Pratt Co., Paterson, N. J., present- 
ed a complete line of sprays and 
dusts as did Acme Quality Paints. 
Inc., Detroit. The Acme line is 
unusual in that none of the prod- 
ucts are offered in aerosol contain- 
ers. 

The Niagara Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., Wyoming, III., dis- 
played its new garden weed killer 
Swep. Swep controls annual grasses 
and many broad leaf weeds. It can 
be used on flower beds and in vege- 
table gardens. 

Lebanon Chemical Corp., Le- 
banon, Pa., displayed its lawn and 
garden line of chemicals. The Stad- 
ler Fertilizer Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


- offered four packaged fertilizers for 


lawns. A complete line of plant 
supplies also was demonstrated by 
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QUESTIONS 


Inorganic salts are frequently added to oil-water 
systems to break emulsions. 


It is impossible to prepare practical emulsions in 
which the aqueous phase contains high concen- 
trations of inorganic salts. 


Good agricultural emulsifiers may be character- 
ized as individual specific chemical compounds. 


The anionic components of an agricultural emulsi- 
fier impart improved performance in soft water. 


A good emulsifier can be fully characterized by 
the ratio of anionic to nonionic components. 


The active ingredient content of an emulsifier is 
the chief criterion of its efficiency. 


Variations in toxicant, solvent and waters require 
adjustments in emulsifier blend for optimum per- 
formance. 


The ratio of the emulsifiers in a matched pair need 
not be altered when the concentrate is used at 
high or low dilution rates. 


In general, it is safer to formulate slightly higher 
on the nonionic side than on the anionic side 
when employing matched pairs. 


Most formulators use the correct amount of emul- 
sifier in their emulsifiable concentrates. 


*Emulsifier Quality 


ions in 
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. 
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4. True. Most emulsifiers ‘‘salt out'' in 
which the salt concentration may ap- 


proach saturation. These emulsifiers 
sifiers are blends of several anionic 
and nonionic surfactants. 
ionic components. Conversely, the 
nonionic components of such an emul- 
sifier impart improved performance in 
hard water. 
-anionic-nonionic ratio. Since both an- 
jonic and nonionic components have 
hydrophilic and lipophilic properties, 
each in turn must be properly balanced 
to obtain maximum efficiency at the 
minimum use level. This requires 
blending several components, in some 


have a unique tolerance to high salt 
4. True, if properly balanced with non- 


the presence of inorganic salts which 
impairs their function and breaks the 
emulsion. : : 

2. False. Emcols H-A, H-B and H-C are 

- used to emulsify insecticides in con- 

centrated mixed fertilizer solut 
concentrations. 

3. False. Most efficient agricultural emul- 

5. False. Itis not sufficient to balance the 
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cases as many as 12 different surfac- — 
6, False. The composition of the separate 


tants. 
levels and give outstanding aging sta- 


niently by the use of matched pairs of 
using Emcols, you are saving money. 
because they can be used at low use 
bility. Low moisture content, the rigidly 
controlled components, and Emcol 


emulsifiers. 
the particular field application affects 


the blend of the matched pair neces- 


sary for optimum performance. 
sult in excessive creaming which can 


easily be redispersed, but an excess of 
anionic may resultin a tendency toward 


components and their balance is the 
oil separation. 


prime consideration. 
7. True. This is achieved most conve- 
8. False. The rate of dilution required by 
9. True. An excess of nonionic may re- 
10. Only you can answer this. If you are 


have emulsifier ‘know-how’. And most formulators w 
how” look to Emulsol for leadership in the field of emulsifiers for the 
pesticide industry. This leadership is based on continued research 
into new problems which arise such as liquid-pesticide, liquid 
fertilizer formulations . . . on rigid control of production by an 
outstanding staff of chemists ... on technical service to help you 
with your particular problems. 


True False 
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know-how allow you to manufacture 
superior concentrates at competitive 


prices, 


If most of your answers were correct, you definitely 


ith “know- 


Send for Emulsol’s new Manual on ''Pesticide Formulation’’, Dept. Ac-11 


EMULSOL 


Catae Mel C A-L CeO Pe :O: (Fe AT, 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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division of WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST FOR YOUR 
FERTILIZER MACHINERY DOLLAR 


Before You Buy, Check Sturtevant’s 
Answers to These Key Questions 


36 


Q-=How much experience is built into 
the design ? 


4 = You get the benefit of 84 years of practical ferti- 
lizer industry experience in each Sturtevant machine 
you buy. Unrivaled for fertilizer plant engineering 
know-how, Sturtevant originated the 
Whether your need is for a replacement pulverizer or 
mixer, or a completely modern granulating unit, 
Sturtevant-engineered machinery always can be de- 
pended upon to fit your requirements like a glove. 


Q«Is the machinery engineered for 
peak-load efficiency ? 


& = All details in each Sturtevant machine have been 
proved by years of peak-load performance in fertilizer 
plants. Rugged construction that withstands the most 
slam-bang use, gears designed to always perform de- 
pendably, bearings that stand up under the heaviest 
loads, all can be taken for granted in Sturtevant ma- 
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‘Unit’ idea. 


chinery. Many Sturtevant machines have been operat- 
ing at top capacity and efficiency for well over a 
quarter of a century. 


Q= How accessible is the machinery 
for clean-outs and repairs ? 


#4 = Clean-outs are a constantly recurring problem in 
the operation of a fertilizer plant. And minor repairs 
on hard-to-get-at machinery can consume hours of 
costly man and production time. Sturtevant’s practical 
“Open-Door” design guarantees quick accessibility — 
for clean-outs and repairs. Any parts requiring clean- 
ing or maintenance are quickly exposed by “One Man 
in One Minute”. 


For rugged, reliable, efficient machinery you can de- 
pend upon for years — or for engineering assistance in 
planning or upgrading your fertilizer unit — it will pay 
you to consult Sturtevant. Write to STURTEVANT 
MILL COMPANY, 123 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


is AMMONIATOR 
: Be shea 


COMPLETE GRANULATION PLANTS 
MIXING and SHIPPING UNITS 
DEN and EXCAVATORS 
CONVEYORS 
FEEDERS and OTHER ACCESSORIES 
MICRON GRINDERS 
AIR SEPARATORS 
CRUSHERS and GRINDERS 


For further information, write Sturtevant today. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 


Dry Processing Equipment 


The “OPEN-DOOR” to lower operating costs over more years 
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: Clinton Nurseries, Clinton, Conn. 
_ Continental Chemiste Corp., Chi- 
_ cago, presented its Bug-Tab insecti- 


cide based on the fogging prin- 
ciple of insect control. 

O. E. Linck Co., Clifton, N. J., 
demonstrated its new liquid lawn 
sprayer that is said to apply chem- 
icals accurately and easily. The 
sprayer is offered as a complete unit 
or as a frame that can be adapted 
with a tank sprayer or gallon jug. 


Spencer Offers Process 
The Spencer Chemical Co., 


Kansas City, Mo., is offering in- 
formation on a pre-neutralization 
process for manufacturing non- 
phosphate fertilizer grades, such as 
14-0-14, and inverted grades, such 
as 20-10-10, without the use of dry 
nitrogen materials. 

Developed by the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va., the process involves re- 
acting the free ammonia in a nitro- 
gen solution with sulfuric acid be- 
fore adding it to the mixer. The 
process was disclosed by Virginia- 
Carolina at the 1957 Fertilizer 
Round Table where they pointed 
out the possibilities of using it to 
obtain quantities of nitrogen from 
solutions when making non-phos- 
phate grades. Spencer has been ex- 
ploring the potential of pre-neu- 
tralization at its mixed fertilizer 


demonstration plant, where the 


process was extended for use in 
granulating inverted ratios. 
* 


To Sponsor Grants-In-Aid 
An agricultural research pro- 


gram of grants-in-aid, totaling near- 
ly $20,000, will be sponsored in 
1958-1959 by Climax Molybdenum 
Co., a division of American Metal 
Climax, Inc., New York. The pro- 
gram involves work at six univer- 
sities and two independent re- 
search foundations. 

Laboratory tests and field 
trials will be designed to gain in- 
sight into crop responses to molyb- 
denum on various specific soils, 
and also the degree of response of 
these crops when seed-treated with 
molybdenum. 
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Palm Named Cornell Dean 


Dr. Charles E. Palm was made Dean of 
the New York State Couilege of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell 
e University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., effective July 
1, 1959. 

Dr. Palm = suc- 
ceeds W. I. Myers, 
who is retiring 
after 16 years as 
dean and 45 years 
on the Cornell 
faculty. Dr. Palm 
presently is direc- 
tor of the Cornell 
Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 
and is research director for the State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. He is a former head of the 
university's Department of Entomology 
and Limnology, and a past president of 
the Entomological Society of America. 

As dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Dr. Palm will be the 
administrative head of one of the na- 
tion’s largest agricultural colleges. A 
unit of the State University of New York, 
the college has nearly 1600 undergradu- 
ate students—second only to Iowa State 
College among the nation’s agricultural 
colleges in this respect. 

Dr. Palm was graduated from the 
University of Arkansas in 1931 and was 
appointed as an assistant at Cornell in 
1932. He became an insirucior in 1934, 
received his Ph.D from Cornell in 1935, 
and was appoinied assisiant professor 
in 1937. A year later, he was named 
professor and head of the entomology 
department. In June, 1957, Dr. Palm 
was appointed director of the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and research director of the State 
College of Agriculture. 


Carbide Reassigns Four 
Four technical representatives 


have been transferred by the Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp., New York. 

D. Wallace Enright has been 
transferred from Charlotte, N. C., 
to the Chicago district; Alan J. 
Lyon moves from the general sales 
office to the Charlotte district; Alan 
R. Mitchell shifts from New York 
to the Philadelphia district; and 
Joseph L. Suhadolnik moves from 
the general sales office to the New- 
ark district. 

e 


Davison Shifts Four 
The Davison Chemical Divi- 


sion of W. R. Grace & Co., Balti- 
more, has announced an expansion 
in personnel and realignment of 
sales territories for Davison triple 
superphosphate. — 

George Klein has been assign- 
ed the central territory east of the 
Mississippi, from Tennessee to Wis- 
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consin; Basil Wagner operates in 


North and South Dakota, Nebras- — 


ka, Iowa, and Wisconsin; K. C. 
Brutcher covers the Southwest; and 
J. G. Carrol the eastern territories. 
All men are veterans of the Davi- 
son organization. 


Funk Named To CSC Sales 


The Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York, has named Louis 
L. Funk to its agricultural chemi- 
cals marketing and distribution or- 
ganization in the Midwest. 

Mr. Funk will cover Indiana, 
Michigan, and Northern Ohio. His 
headquarters are at the company’s 
Cincinnati, Ohio, district office. 

ry 
Virginia OK’s Mixtures 

The sale and distribution of 
fertilizer - pesticide mixtures con- 
taining aldrin or heptachlor will 
be permitted for the 1959 season 
by the Virginia Department of 
Agriculture. 

Permits for sale and distribu- 
tion, however, will be given only 
when the product is properly regis- 
tered, packaged, and labeled. Mix- 
tures recommended by the Virginia 
Experiment Station are for control 
of the Southern rootworm attack- 
ing peanuts; for the rootworm, 
seed corn maggot, and wireworms 
attacking corn; and for the control 
of alfalfa weevil attacking alfalfa. 


25th Pest Control Meeting 
The National Pest Control 


Association held its Silver Anni- 
versary Convention Oct. 20 to 23, 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in 
Washington, D. C. 

A session on planning and 
public relations in the pest control 
industry included talks on adver- 
tising, costs, and public relations 
programs. Silica dusts for insect 
control were discussed by Dr. 
Barry L. Tarshis, U. of California; 
Earl K. Seybert, Davison Chemical 
Co.; and Dr. R. J. Norton, Crop 
Protection Institute, Durham, N.C. 
The significance of current trends 
in pesticide regulation was told by 
John Conner, attorney for the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
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By the 
Push-button 
Process 


Ammonia plant start-up operations are virtually a matter of “push-button” 
routine with Chemico; for Chemico has designed and constructed more 
_than 50 ammonia plants in the last 40 years. 
While new-comers to the field are constantly running into costly difficulties 
and delays with unreliable and even untried processes, Chemico designed 
plants are profitably producing an estimated 25% of the world’s synthetic 
ammonia. Investors in the chemical industries may be interested to learn 
that despite the proven performance and countless advantages of 
_Chemico’s ammonia processes, it frequently costs less to build a 
Chemico Plant. 
Write today for Chemico Bulletin #357 which lists the alternate feed 
stocks and methods for gas purification and production in the making of 
ammonia. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION petege lia tta tah Led. 
525 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York ~ 


@ PORTLAND,ORE. @ TORONTO e LONDON @ PARIS. ® JOHANNESBURG #® TOKYO 
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Encourage Grub Treatment 

_ At least one major meat pack- 
er has announced that it will pay 
up to $1 per head to cattlemen for 
the cost of treating their cattle with 
a systemic grub killer. The move 
was announced last month by Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, where 
tests are being conducted with new- 
ly developed systemic livestock in- 
secticides. 

The new packer offer is to 
stimulate the use of systemic live- 
stock insecticides as a method of 
improving beef carcasses. ‘The two 
types of systemic insecticide cur- 
rently available are: Co-Ral, a 
spray manufactured by the Chem- 
agro Corp.; and Trolene, a pill 
manufactured by the Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich. 


Fall Fertilizer Response 
In tests conducted at the La- 


combe Experimental Farm, near 
Ottawa, Canada, fall applications 
of nitrogen-phosphorus fertilizer 
produced a half-ton more of dry 
matter per acre than spring ap- 
plications. Straight nitrogen, how- 
ever, gave very little increase when 
applied either in the fall or spring. 
A grazing study was carried 
out at Lacombe over a 79 day per- 
iod. Pastures on a sandy loam to 
light loam soil were treated with 
200 pounds of 16-20-0, with the 
following results: On an alfalfa- 
brome and fescue pasture, an in- 
crease of 50 pounds of beef per 
acre was obtained. On a straight 
brome pasture, the increase 
amounted to 117 pounds of beef 
per acre. 
; @ 


Westvaco Expands In South 
The West Virginia Pulp and 


Paper Co., has enlarged the sales 
and service organization in the 
southern region of its Multiwall 
Bag Division. The southern region 
maintains sales districts from Flor- 
ida to California. 

Henry M. Howe has_ been 
named sales manager for the At- 
lanta district and Frank L. Smith 
is sales manager for the Torrance, 
Calif., district. The company also 
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shifted the Denver office to the 
jurisdiction of the Torrance dis- 
trict and appointed C. Shannon 
O'Neill as export sales representa- 
tive, with headquarters in New 


- Orleans. A major change in opera- 


tions announced by the Multiwall 
division was the appointment of 
Arthur A. Knodel as a multiwall 
superintendent of the New Orleans 
plant. 
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Start Phosphate Production — 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Co., 


Montpelier, Idaho, has started 
phosphate ore production at 
Georgetown Canyon to service an 
elemental furnace complex under 
construction near Phosphoria 
Gulch. A two-mile long, 36-inch- 
wide belt conveyor system delivers 
400 tons of ore an hour to the Phos- 
phoria Gulch stockpile. 


TRIPLE THREAT CHEMICAL! 
SPRAYS * DUSTS - FERTILIZER 


TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER SULFATE 


Successful growers prefer fertilizer and fungicide formulations containing 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate. They know that in fertilizers 
it is necessary for enrichment of the soil; in fungicidal sprays, where 
Bordeaux Mixture is the most reliable, or in copper dusts, Triangle Brand Copper 
Sulfate has definitely proved its superiority over organic materials. 


Use of Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in sprays, dusts and fertilizers 
results in larger and healthier crops, meaning MORE PROFIT for the grower and 
MORE PROFIT for the mixer or formulator who serves him. 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate, which will increase your profits, 
comes in these convenient forms: 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays. 
DIAMOND (snow) small or large crystals, containing 


Contact us today ‘S 
for further information 
on Triangle Brand 


PHELPS D 


300 PARK AVE,NEW YORK 


io, ~=62.2% metallic copper. 
i _~ BASIC Copper Sulfate in powder form, containing 
By os 53% metallic copper. 
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THE FLUID ENERGY 


nes 


The modern mill for processing 
heat sensitive organic toxicants 


Pesticides and fungicides in concentrates and field 
strength wettable powders and dusts, using BHC, 
Chlorodane, DDT, Dieldrin, Endrine, Heptachlor, Toxa- 
phene and similar organic toxicants, can now be pre- 
pared with ease, using the Fluid Energy ‘‘Jet-o-mizer.” 


This heatless, motionless mill processes these low 
melting point, heat sensitive materials with a minimum 
of mill build-up. There are no moving parts to generate 
heat, no screens to plug. 


Formulation is simplified too. Inerts do not compact 
. . . there is no lowering of oil absorption value. 
Consequently, less high priced carrier is needed... 
more lower cost extender can be used. 


And there are other values to Fluid Energy processing 
of these important agricultural chemicals: 


¢ The ‘‘Jet-o-mizer” grinds ‘‘coarse”’ . . . for specifi- 
cations calling for 325 mesh products. Or they 
grind fine ... as low as % micron average, or to 
satisfy WHO and ICA requirements. 


e The “Jet-o-mizer” is versatile . . . it handles a 
wide range of raw materials and products well 
... if is ideally adapted to off-season grinding 
of inerts and other materials. 


e The “Jet-o-mizer’” operates continuously .. . 
guaranteeing the maximum of product uniformity 
and throughput. 


e The “Jet-o-mizer’” efficiency at the fine grind end 
of the spectrum improves residual toxicity of 
most pesticides. 


* The “Jet-o-mizer’” combines many operations... 
wet clays can be dried, ground, blended with 
toxicants and classified . . . all in one operation. 

¢ The “Jet-o-mizer’s” superior blending and grind- 
ing reduces the need for costly preparatory 
equipment. 

* The “Jet-o-mizer’s” perfect partner for high prod- 
uct recovery is the patented “Jet-o-clone” .. . <\\ PRODUCT AND SPENT 
designed specifically for fine particle collection. 


Investigate our facilities for product testing and 
custom grinding. 


Investigate the extra profit possible with 
“Jet-o-mizing!” 


The “Jet-o-mizer” uses air as the elastic grinding > 
fluid ... there are no moving parts ...no heat from 
grinding ... low maintenance. 


FEEDER 


Send for our new bulletin describing “Jet-o-mizers” AYR ESS "CHAMBER 


and ‘Jet-o-clones.”’ 


FLUID ENERGY 
PROCESSING & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Richmond & Norris Sts., Philadelphia 25, Pa. A typical Fluid Energy Mill installation, in continuous operation 
(Formerly known as the Wheeler-Stephanoff Mill) for more than ten years. s- a 
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National Plant Food Institute News 


Soil fertility programs expanded in South; 
Forest fertilization and fertilizer in the 
role of improving farming efficiency high- 
light TV shows in the West; Midwest 
schedules eight Seed and Fertilizer Clinics. 


HROUGH a special arrange- 

ment with the University of 
Georgia, Dr. Lawrence C. Walker 
has accepted a temporary appoint- 
ment as chief forester for the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute. He is 
on leave from the university for 
the assignment. 

Dr. Walker’s primary respon- 
sibility is to summarize and evalu- 
ate forest fertilization work cur- 
rently under way in the Southeast- 
ern states and to explore the need 
for a coordinated program of re- 
search activities in this field. He 
is assisted by a six-man college-in- 
dustry task force. Dr. Walker cur- 
rently is associate professor of 
forestry. 

Specifically, Dr. Walker is 
-working to determine the nature 
and extent of forest fertilization 
studies now under way, determin- 
ing those areas in which duplica- 
tion exists. He then hopes to de- 
vise a plan of research under which 
the efforts of the land-grant col- 
leges, the pulp and paper inter- 
ests, and the fertilizer groups can 
be coordinated for maximum effec- 
tiveness. Studies to determine the 
economic feasibility of fertilizing 
forest trees of various species under 
different soil conditions will be set 
up and sponsored initially by the 
NPFI. 

Georgia’s intensified soil fer- 
tility program is being expanded 
during the 1958-59 season to 25 
additional counties. The NPFI 
again is helping to support the 


program, which is being conducted 
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Dr. Lawrence C. Walker 


by the Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

This season’s pilot project was 
designed to test techniques and 
evaluate the effectiveness of an 
intensified educational campaign 
upon Georgia farmers. A prelimi- 
nary evaluation of results indicat- 
ed significant change in the ferti- 
lizer buying habits of farmers in 
the six pilot counties. 

While sales comparisons are 
not yet available on a_ tonnage 
basis for all of 1958, consumption 
data for the January | through 
July 31 period show that farmers 
used less of the non-recommended 
grades and more of the recom- 
mended grades. Also, there was a 
significant increase in consumption 
of fertilizer grades high in potash 
and the consumption of nitrogen 
both in mixed fertilizer 
straight materials was up. 


and as 
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North and South Carolina, 
also, are intensifying soil fertility 
programs. Three Ruritan Clubs in 
Currituck County, North Carolina, 
started a concentrated soil testing 
drive last month in an effort to 
obtain soil samples from every field 
in the county. The project was 
set up as a contest, with the various 
communities competing against 
one another. Analyses of all sam- 
ples taken are being carried out by 
the state soil testing laboratory at 
Raleigh and fertilizer and lime 
recommendations will be made in 
accordance with the tests. 


The Plant Food Institute of 
North Carolina and Virginia, The 
American Potash Institute, and the 
National Plant Food Institute co- 
operated in the soil testing drive. 

Much the same type program 
was conducted last month in Edge- 
field County, South Carolina, and 
was supported by a grant from the 
NPFI. The South Carolina Exten- 
sion Service indicates that the pilot 
project will be expanded in the 
future to include other counties in 
the state if the Edgefield County 
undertaking proves successful. 


The University of Maryland 
and the NPFI have established an 
undergraduate agronomy  scholar- 
ship at the university. Each year a 
junior or a senior undergraduate 
majoring in agronomy will be 
selected as the recipient of the 
award which will consist of a $200 
cash award, a plaque which will 
be retained by the University, and 
a key inscribed with the winner’s 
name. An agronomy scholarship 
also was set up recently at Clem- 
son Agricultural College in South 
Carolina. 

A $2,000 NPFI research grant 
was awarded to the Tennessee Ag- 
riculture Experiment Station last 
month to support studies on yield 
response of corn to different ferti- 
lizer treatments on various soil 
mapping units and under different 
rainfall patterns in Tennessee. The 
work is being carried out jointly 
by the Departments of Agronomy 
and Agricultural Economics of the 
Tennessee station. 
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PACKAGING SPECIALIST 


WALTER STALER 


helps 
packer 
cut his 


Multiwall 
costs by 
$60,000 


Union Packaging Specialist Walter Staler is an 
economy expert. His Multiwall customers can vouch 
for it. One of them—a Midwest p= 


packer—recently asked him to 
analyze his bagging operation. 
Savings to the company are ex- — 
pected to hit $60,000 a year! . 


The analysis, made through | 


Union’s 5-Star Packaging Effi- 


ciency Plan, showed that the basis | 


weight of each bag could be | 


reduced by 20#. Another reeotinicnntaone 
Standardize all Multiwall styles and sizes to im- 
prove inventory control and simplify purchasing. 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning 


Union Multiwall Racommangationt 
are based on this 5-Star 
_ Packaging ‘Efficiency Plan 


© DESIGN 
_@ EQUIPMENT | 
_@ CONSTRUCTION 


bd PLANT SURVEY 


@ SPECIFICATION CONTROL 


| 
i 
=| 


Union also suggested simplifying bag printing by 
changes it pon 


two-color on both sides to two- 
color on one side. And, switching 
from a full white to a less ex- 
pensive semi-bleached sheet. 
These improvements, together 
with new work and copy created 
by Union’s Art Department, 
resulted in a more attractive, 
more economical package. 


This $60,000 savings story 


is Sotber example of what can happen when 
Union’s 5-Star Plan goes into action. Why not put 
it to work in your plant? 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 


your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


233 BROADWAY, 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 7, 


N. Y. 
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pectic: attention to tae promo- 
tion of soil testing which led to im- 
proved fertilizer practices this year 
in ai N. Carolina counties. 
en). W. Fitts, N..C. State 
ie. moderated a panel discus- 


‘.DWARD R. Schumann has 
been named a district repre- 
sentative of the NPFI with offices 
at St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Schumann 
covers the states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 

Following completion of scho- 
lastic work at the University of 
Illinois, Mr. Schumann served with 
the U. S. Army Chemical Corps 


where he was associated with the 


crops division at the Biological 
Warfare Laboratories, Fort Ded- 
rick, Md. He worked on field sur- 
veys and fertility maintenance, soil 
sampling, analysis, lime and fertil- 
izer recommendations, and. field 
trial projects involving various fer- 
tilizer treatments. 

A series of eight Seed and Fer- 
tilizer Clinics is scheduled for vari- 


ONE day Western tense Fer- 
BN istion Conference attract- 
ed some 300 livestockmen, range 
managers, agricultural workers, 
and fertilizer industry representa- 
tives to the Riverview Country 
Club, Redding, Calif., Oct. 27. 

Panel discussions were held on 
range fertilization in the Western 
states, and California range fertili- 
zation. Charles W. Bourg, chair- 
man of NPFI’s Western Research 
and Education Committee, and 
Malcolm F. Rice, agronomist with 
the California Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, moderated the two panels. 

“Science in Action”, a weekly 
television series presented over 
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sion on acquainting North Caro- 
lina farmers with their fertilizer 
needs. Roles played by county 
agents, fertilizer dealers, bankers, 
and chambers of commerce were 
covered by the panel. The soil 
testing promotion projects were 
carried out in Hoke and Scotland 
Counties of North Carolina. 


ous Illinois cities during late Octo- 
ber and early November. The 
meetings are being sponsored joint- 
ly by the Illinois Seed Dealers 
Assn., the Midwest regional office 
of the NPFI, and the University 
of Illinois. Meetings during No- 
vember will be held at Springfield, 
Urbana, and Effingham. Fertilizer 
topics on the program include a re- 
port on recent developments in 
the use of fertilizer, fall applica- 
tion of fertilizer, and a discussion 
period on the most pressing prob- 
lems concerning fertilizer and soil 
fertility. Speakers will include staft 
members of the Department of 
Agronomy at Univ. of Ilinois. 
During October, meetings were 


held at Benton, Macomb, Kewanee, 
DeKalb, and Joliet. 


station KRON-TV in San Fran- 
cisco, devoted one of its half-hour 
programs last month to the topic, 


“Our Hungry Soil”. Dr. Richard 
Bahme, Western Regional Director 
for the NPFI, was a guest on the 
show, a public service science pro- 
duction. Dr. Bahme pointed out 
the important role fertilizer plays 
in improving farming efficiency 
and lowering costs of food to con- 
sumers. Scenes from the Institute’s 
film, “Making the Most of a 
Miracle’, also were used on the 
TV program as were other Insti- 
tute teaching aids. 

Carl Schroeder of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. told a_ special 


Dr. Richard Bahme (left). NPFI Western 
regional director, and Dr. Earl S. Herald, 
host of the “Science In Action” TV pro- 
gram, discuss the role fertilizer plays in 
improving farm efficiency in the show 
presented over a San Francisco station 
last month. 


school on forestry management at 
Pack Forest, Wash., Sept. 3 to 5, 
that the proper use of timber re- 
sources requires utilization of all 
good management practices pres- 
ently known, in addition to the 
development of many new methods 
in the future. 

Naturally, Mr. Schroeder con- 
tinued, the proper use of fertilizer 
and farm chemicals will play an 
important role in the future, if the 
economics prove feasible. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Washington and the Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute. 

F. ‘Fodd ‘Tremblay, Pacific 
Northwest regional director for the 
Institute, opened the school and 
pointed out that the Pack Forest 
session would be the first in a series 
of annual meetings aimed at 
acquainting the fertilizer industry 
with the modern techniques in- 
volved in growing trees. 

Two fields of forestry research 
which need to be thoroughly in- 
vestigated are the proper use of 
fertilization and forest tree gene- 
tics, according to Ted Yocum, a 
forester with the Simpson ‘Timber 
Co. He said that there are ap- 
proximately 30 million acres of 
land devoted to growing Douglas 
fir trees and related species in the 
Pacific Northwest and this acreage 

(Turn to page 113) 
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B - Austrian 


A: Russian 
field cress grass 


knapweed 


C- Bermuda 


D-:Bindweed 


E- Hoary cress F- Canada 
thistle 


H: Quack grass 
|-Johnson grass 


G: Leafy spurge 


Why broad spectrum weed control 
costs so little 


About 25c per hundred square feet is 
all it costs to clear an area of all the 
weeds shown here with OLDBURY® so- 
dium chlorate. 

Sodium chlorate provides steriliza- 
tion until it has been leached from the 
soil. The same treatment kills off all 
other weeds and grasses. 


Fast delivery from two plants * You 
get fast, dependable delivery of OLD- 
BURY sodium chlorate from the Hooker 
plants at Niagara Falls, N. Y. and 
Columbus, Miss. 


Technical help available ¢ Full-time 
Hooker agronomists are always ready 


to serve you. They are equipped to 


help you plan weed control programs 
in your area. They can also advise you 
on handling, storage, and applications 
of sodium chlorate. 


99% pure * You can get 99% pure 
OLDBURY sodium chlorate in steel 
drums, 100 and 450 lbs. net. For price 
and shipping information, write today. 


For controlling weeds on railroad right-of-way, you can get 
the skilled services of specialists who apply formulations 


made with OLDBURY sodium chlorate. 


If you’d like names and addresses 
of these specialist firms, write us. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
611 Buffalo Avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


For defoliating cotton, particularly in irrigated areas, OLD- 
BURY chlorate is used in special formulations. 


NIALK® CHEMICALS 
OLDBURY® CHEMICALS 
SHEA® CHEMICALS 
DUREZ® PLASTICS 


® 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Worcester, Mass. In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancopver, B. C. 
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Fertilizer, Pesticide Officials Approve Amendment to Include: 


SERTILIZER and _ Pesticide 
Control Officials last month 
passed resolutions favoring the 
amendment of pesticide regulations 
to include such products as chem- 
ical defoliants, dessicants, nemato- 
cides and plant-growth regulators 
under the terms of the Miller Bill. 
The resolutions were passed at the 
meetings of the Association of 


American Pesticide Control Of- 


ficials and the Association of Amer- 
ican Fertilizer Control Officials. 


The meetings were held in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 17 and 18. 
Lea S. Hitchner, executive sec- 
retary of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, addressed 
the meeting of the pesticide of- 
ficials and told them that NAC is 
proposing presentation of such an 
amendment before the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. At the present 
time, defoliants, dessicants, and 
growth-regulators are subject to 
supervision by the Food and Drug 
Administration as food additives 
under the newly-enacted food addi- 
tives law. Nematocides, however, 
are not covered by any federal law. 
There are three primary objec- 
tives involved in the proposal to 
-broaden the scope of the Miller 
law and transfer the three groups 
of chemicals from the additives law 
to the Miller law, Mr. Hitchner 
said. 
~It would simplify matters for 
the agricultural chemical industry 
and others concerned to have all 
agricultural chemicals regulated by 
one law instead of being spread 
over several laws. It would aid in 
maintaining uniformity of state 
and federal laws regulating agri- 
cultural chemicals. And it would 
provide more protection to farmers 
because, unlike chemicals covered 
by the additives law, those covered 
by the Miller law must be regis- 
tered with the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 
Mr. Hitchner told the state 
control officials that the necessary 
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_ Defoliants, Nematocides, Under Miller Law 


legislation will be introduced on 
the opening day of the next session 
of congress and the industry will 
seek its passage before congress ad- 
journs, probably in July. 

In his address to the conven- 
tion, Mr. Hitchner said that today, 
more than ever before, a great num- 
ber of factors are influencing legis- 
lation. Among those he mentioned 
were: minority elements; organized 
groups (such as were heard from 
at the time of the gypsy moth 
spraying) ; selfish industrial groups, 
who press for legislation to place 
a burden on another phase of in- 
dustry; legislators seeking public- 
ity; and governmental agencies 
seeking to enlarge their areas of in- 
fluence. 

With regard to state regula- 
tions, Mr. Hitchner said that the 
trend on the part of some states is 
to refuse to register certain pesti- 
cides that are in compliance with 
the technical requirements of the 
law (some states refuse to accept 
registration of fertilizer-pesticide 
combinations). He said that such 
refusals are unjustified. So long 
as a product is properly labeled 
and in compliance with both the 
fertilizer and pesticide laws, he 
said, it should be registered and 
permitted to be sold without any 
consideration of the economics or 
comparative effectiveness. 

F. Herbert Gates, chief, Divi- 
sion of Plant Industry, Denver, 
Colo., addressed the pesticide con- 
trol meeting and said that the per- 
iod of crash programs in the pes- 
ticide industry is coming to an 
end. The only objective of these 
programs, he said, has been to con- 
trol the immediate pest. Now. 
thought must be given to the effect 
of a new pesticide on wildlife and 
humans. Mr. Gates said that the 
chemical industry must intensify 
its public relations and it must be 
prepared to defend itself against 
propaganda attacks on pesticides. 
Mr. Gates is the retiring president 
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of the Pesticide Control Officials’ 
group. 

J. J. Taylor, Florida State 
Chemist, Tallahassee, an outgoing 
president of the Fertilizer Control 
Officials, told the officials that the 
greatest single contributing factor 
in the transformation from scarcity 
of food in the world to surpluses 
is the tremendous increase in the 
use of plant nutrients. Total con- 
sumption of the three primary 
plant nutrients almost quadrupled 
between 1939 and 1955, he said, 
and mixed fertilizers accounted for 
almost three-fourths of this in- 
creased tonnage. 


In recent years, he continued, 
the many and rapid changes in ma- 
terials, production, handling, and 
methods of transportation and ap- 
plication have created problems in 
control with which regulatory of- 
ficials were ill prepared to cope. 
As an example, Dr. Taylor cited 
the enormous increase in bulk de- 
livery of fertilizers that has great- 
ly complicated an inspector’s sam- 
ple drawing duties. Now, however, 
inspectors are taking their samples 
directly from the material in the 
plants, a practice that requires new 
sampling tools and methods. 

Fertilizer consumption. statis- 
tics are useful to agronomists in de- 
termining the acceptance by farm- 
ers of new fertilizers, said Woody 
N. Miley, extension soils specialist 
of the University of Arkansas, Lit- 
tle Rock. During the past 15 years, 
he said, Arkansas agronomists have 
made various agronomic uses of 
reports. They have served as the 
primary source of data to indicate 
current trends in fertilizer manu- 
facture and _ fertilizer usage by 
farmers. Those involved in agron- 
omic educational 
work, he said, will continue to de- 
pend on fertilizer consumption re- 


research and 


ports. Without these current data, 
he continued, effective evaluation 
and sound planning would un- 
questionably be hampered in fu- 
ture years. 

E. A. Epps Jr., chief chemist 
with the Louisiana Department of 
Agriculture, Baton Rouge, present- 
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HERCULES RESEARCH - 


First Step Toward 
Improved Pesticides 


From the Hercules Research Center and Agricultural Chemicals 
Laboratories come an ever increasing number of products that contribute 
to more productive farming and increased comfort for leisure hours. 
Here are the established members of the Hercules family: Toxaphene 
agricultural insecticide: Thanite® for oil base and aerosol insecticides; Delnav* 
phosphate pesticide; meta Delphene® insect repellent; Delrad® algicide. 

Today in the laboratories research continues on -the products that will 
join them in the future. But before they become available you can be 
sure that thousands of compounds have been carefully screened and 
extensive tests conducted in the field because only the best is good 
enough to meet the standards of Hercules research. That’s why you can 
look to Hercules for leadership in the development of insecticides, 
fungicides, and herbicides. 


{gricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


NCORPORATES 
900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


*Trademark 
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ed some observations on the label- 


ing of specialty fertilizers. He said 


that he is concerned by the unin- 


hibited advertising practices of 
Some manufacturers of specialty 
fertilizers. He listed as objection- 
able such label terms as: “‘complete 
fertilizers”; “Nature’s Own’; “or- 
ganic’; “soil conditioners”; and 
“no chemical additives.”” Mr. Epps 
charged that such terms are vague 
and tend to mislead the purchaser 
(usually a home gardener) into 
thinking that the product will do 
amazing things to his garden. 

Mr. Epps expressed the hope 
that the substantial elements in the 
fertilizer industry will not be in- 
fluenced into selling fertilizers on 
a sideshow type of operation be- 
cause of the over-enthusiastic pro- 
moters of specialty fertilizers. 
Fancy words on a fertilizer label 
won't do the job, he reminded. 

° 
Canada Sales Manager 
John D. Tomlinson has been 
appointed general sales manager 
for all of Canada by Nopco Chem- 
ical Canada Ltd., Toronto. 

At the same time, Fred E. 
Brown was elected vice president 
in charge of production and de- 
velopment by the company. 

° 


Represent PCA In Japan 
The International Ore and 


Fertilizer Company of New York 


has been named to represent the 
Potash Company of America, Ltd. 


in Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand. 
International Ore will sell 


PCA’s Canadian production of pot- 
ash. 
: . 
Division Sales Manager 

Harold E. Frederick has been 
named Phosphorus Division sales 
manager, agricultural chemicals, 
for the Hooker Chemical Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Mr. Frederick, 
whose office is at Marysville, Ohio, 
had been senior vice president— 
agricultural chemicals at Shea 
Chemical prior to its merger into 
Hooker last May. 

Another change in the com- 
pany’s Phosphorus Division  in- 
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volves Errol F. Cook, who has been 
made responsible for technical serv- 
ice, agricultural chemicals. Mr. 
Cook also served the former Shea 
Chemical Corp., in a technical serv- 
ice Capacity. 

The Phosphorus Division 
plans to substantially expand di- 
calcium phosphate production at 
its Columbia, Tenn., plant, where 
the company operates two electric 
furnaces producing phosphorus 
from its own phosphate rock re- 
serves. 


Barden Clay Quiz 


Republic Firms Prices 
The Republic Chemical | Corp. A 


New York, has announced a change 
in its pricing policy for copper sul- 
phate and copper oxide. 

Hertofore, prices fluctuated in 
relation to the price of electrolytic 
copper quoted by refiners. Repub- 
lic now will quote one price, firm 
for a 12-month period. There will 
be no upward fluctuations or ad- 
vances, the company said, but 
prices may be reduced should con- 
ditions warrant. 


DO YOUR DUSTS STICK TO THE LEAF? 


They do if they contain Barden Clay. Barden sticks 
through rain or wind. Barden is the industry’s kaolin 
standard for a carrier-diluent in wettables and dusts; 
for an anti-caking conditioner in prilled fertilizers, 


and 93-94 percent sulfur. 


These Barden features make it superior for all 
formulations: lowest abrasion...better sticking... high 


bulking value.. 


..maximum economy... 


. greater uniformity... better deposits 
superior wettables. 


Working samples on request. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Wise owls 


FOR DUST OR SPRAY 
USE BARDEN CLAY 


The Low-Cost Scientific Diluent 


[Wc read Huber Technical Data. Ask to be put on our mailing list. 


Interested in 75% Wettables 
and Concentrates? Zeolex 7A is 
the new synthesized carrier for 
top results. It’s versatile, too: 
serves as a bulking agent, and 
as a static-free conditioner for 
99 percent sulfur grinding. 
Write for more information. 
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To Purchase Knoxville Co. 

The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., New York, has an- 
nounced that it has contracted to 
purchase substantially all the physi- 
cal assets of the Knoxville Fertil- 
izer Co. with plants at Knoxville, 
Nashville, Johnson City, Tenn., 
and London, Ky. 

These plants will be operated 
as the Knoxville Fertilizer Division 
of the American Agricultural 


Chemical Co. under the manage- 


_ment of the present Knoxville Fer- 


tilizer personnel. The Knox line 
of fertilizers will continue to be 
sold. 

e 


Manages New England Area 

Charles Lupsha_ has _ been 
named district manager of the New 
England area for the California 
Richmond, 
Calif. His office is in Springfield, 
Mass. 


Spray-Chemical Corp., 


How to Formulate 
LIQUID FERTILIZERS 


Faster ...More Accurately with 


NIAGARA moe 2 METERS 


Formulating plants can obtain 
a larger share of the liquid 
fertilizer business by accurate 
automatic metering of the 
batch ingredients with Niagara 
Electricontact Meters. This 
modern method lowers costs 
and increases profits. 
Niagara Meters precisely 
measure volumetrically. Each 
nutating cycle of the piston 
displaces a fixed volume which 
remains constant for any speci- 
fied liquid and temperature 
range. Set the meter to the de- 
sired gallonage and the meter 
automatically stops the flow 
when that gallonage has been 
delivered. Errors are elimi- 
nated. Accuracy is positive. 


Fertilizer Short Course 
The Agronomy Department of 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, is 
planning to sponsor a fertilizer 
short course that will be divided 
into three main parts. The main 
course will be held in Ames on 
January 7 and 8. 


The first part of the course will 
consist of a meeting for admini- 
strative personnel of the fertilizer 
industry in December. The meet- 
ing will be concerned with the 
broad problems affecting fertilizer 
production and future use. The 
second and third parts of the short 
course will be similar to past short 
courses except that the first day is 
intended primarily for sales repre- 
sentatives and technical personnel. 
The second day is intended pri- 
marily for fertilizer dealers. 


Plant Disease Slides 
The extension-committee of 


the American Phytopathological 
Society has prepared seven sets of 
colored slides depicting common 
plant diseases. The slides are in 
two by two inch cardboard mounts, 
numbered and filed in plastic 
boxes. Each set has a syllabus for 
identification purposes. 

The slides are being offered 
as teaching aids for county agents, 
vo-ag_ teachers, commercial chemi- 
cal sales personnel, and others in- 
terested in diseases of U. S. crops. 
The price is 21 cents per slide. 

Titles of the seven sets are: , 
Cereal and Forage Diseases (49 


There is a Niagara Meter to slides); Tree Fruit Diseases (51 
handle any type of liquid. Each slides) ; Small Fruit Diseases (52 
Niagara Meter is guaranteed to be slides); Cotton and Sugar Beet 


individually tested and calibrated at 
the factory to run with close tolerance 
limits at all rates of flow within its 
rated capacity. 

Let us give you all the facts. Write 
for complete information on... 


Niagara Electricontact 
Meter. Set it and 
forget it. 


Diseases (34 slides); Tomato and 
Potato Diseases (45 slides) ; Muck 
Crop Diseases (24 slides); and 
Miscellaneous Vegetable Diseases 
(54 slides). They are available 
from the Photo Science Depart- 
ment, Day Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

* 


There’s never a doubt when 
you use Niagara Electri- 
contact Meters for making 
liquid formulations. Just 
set the meter for the num- 
_ ber of gallons required 
* and the meter automatically 
does the rest. 


NIAGARA 
Meters 


BUFFALO METER CO. 


2935 MAIN STREET e BUFFALO 14, NEW YORK 


Ohio Pesticide Meeting 

The Ohio Pesticide Institute 
will hold its annual winter meet- 
ing at the Neil House in Columbus 
on Jan. 12 and 13, 1959. 
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Robertson Joins PCA 

The Potash Company of America, 
Sebold N. Mex., has announced the 
appointment of 
Dennis Robertson 
as sales represen- 
tative for Florida. 
Mr. Robertson will 
work with Paul C. 
Ausley of the Or- 
lando, Fla., office 
and comes under 
the general super- 
vision of W. H. 
=== Appleton, South- 
ern Sales Manager. Mr. Robertson's 
headquarters are in Atlanta, Ga. 

e 


Calspray Names Three 

The California Spray-Chemi- 
cal Co., Richmond, Calif., has an- 
nounced the appointments of two 
regional managers and a district 
manager. George W. Oliver fills 
a newly-created position as regional 
manager—Northeast from an office 
in Washington, D. C. 


E. J. Stripling is regional man- 
ager for the Southeast, another 
newly-created position, and Cecil 
M. Crutchfield has been named 
district manager of the South Cen- 
tral area. For the time being, Mr. 
Stripling’s headquarters are in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Crutch- 
fields’s office is in Dallas, Texas. 


CFA Meeting Nov. 9 to 11 


The 35th annual convention 
of the California Fertilizer Associ- 
ation will be held at the Ambas- 
- sador Hotel, Los Angeles, Novem- 
ber 9, 10, and 11. Ronald Reagan, 
well known actor, will be a fea- 
tured speaker along with Dr. Rus- 
sell Coleman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Plant Food 
Institute, and Roy Kennedy, credit 
manager of the California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 


The theme of the convention 
s “Building For The Future”. A 
panel, moderated by Dr. D. G. 
Aldrich Jr., University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis and Berkeley, will 
discuss the theme. Panel members 
include: Mr. Kennedy, speaking on 
sound credit planning for the fer- 
tilizer industry; R. L. Luckhardt, 
Collier Carbon and Chemical 
Corp., Brea, Calif., who will talk 
about fertilizer industry technology 
trends; and W. L. Dixon Jr., of the 
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Pacific Guano Co. and the Western 
States Chemical Corp., Berkeley, 
Calif., who will list trends in gran- 
ular material production and use. 
Also on the panel will be: J) Earl 
Coke, Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco; Demont W. Galbraith, Agri- 
form of Northern California, Inc., 
Woodland, Calif.; Ralph S. Waltz, 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., San 
Francisco; and James F. Sloan, J. F. 
Sloan Co., Salinas. 


mo) 


Heckathorn Opens Utah Unit 
The United-Heckathorn Co., 


Richmond, Calif., has started pro- 
duction of a synthetic cryolite at its 
new plant which adjoins a phos- 
phatic fertilizer operation of West- 
ern Phosphates, Inc., in Garfield, 
Utah. 

Although its present main ob- 
jective is to supply cryolite to the 
aluminum industry, United-Heck- 
athorn has hopes of increasing its 


Now ... for the first time . . . 
Summit offers quality, test-proven 
hydrous alumina silicates in not 
one, but three separate products, 
each with its own controlled par- 
ticle distribution for specific in- 
secticide applications. Whether 


your choice is Summit SER-X, 
SER-A-SiL, or MICROCITE, you 
are assured of a product that: 


summit hydrous alumina silicates 


e is free flowing. 

e is highly inert with a 
neutral pH. 

e is non-hygroscopic. 

¢ offers good wetting 
characteristics. 


e has a flat particle shape. 


Like to know more about these 
versatile materials? Write today 
for technical literature and 
samples. 
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production of cryolite and other 
flourine compounds in the Utah 
area. 
eo 

Safe Ant Killer 

Pet Chemicals, Inc., Miami, 
Fla., is offering an ant butter that 
is said to be a safe ant killer that 
contains no highly toxic poisons. 
Packaged in tubes, the product, 
named Holiday Ant Butter, attracts 
and kills both grease and sweet 
eating ants. 


Custom Delivery System 
A new technique of custom 


bulk delivery and distribution of 
solid chemical fertilizers has been 
developed by Wilson and Geo. 
Meyer & Co., Intermountain, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in co-operation 
with Western Phosphates Inc., and 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

The purpose of the plan is to 
take fertilizer directly from a rail- 
road siding to the farmer in bulk 
containers. Local dealers will own 


>Ammoniators 


>Granulators” 
>Conveyors 

> Elevators. 
>Coolers 
>Dryers 


*TVA Licensed Manufacturer 


Other chemical and fertilizer processing eyguipment manu- 


factured by Renneburg includes: 
lators « Dryer Furnaces «+ 


Write for Free informative bulletin: 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Com 


Complete Air Handling Systems 
¢ Pilot Plants * DehydrO-Mat Combination Dryers and Coolers 


“Renneburg Continuous Granular Fertilizer Equipment” [emes~ 


——< 


| 
| 


A Renneburg Continuous Combi- 
nation Ammoniator-Granulator, a 
Renneburg DehydrO-Mat Dryer 
with special refractoryless gas-fired 
furnace, and a Renneburg Straight 
Shell Cooler ... being installed in 
a 30-ton-per-hour granular plant 
of one of the leading mid-western 
fertilizer producers. 


RENNEBURG 
CONTINUOUS COMBINATION 
AMMONIATOR-GRANULATOR 


This rugged and highly-versatile 


research work and experimenta- 
tion in plant size quantities. 


AENEB UR 


Ammoniators ¢« Granu- 


2639 BOSTON STREET > BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


Pioneers in the Manufacture and Development of Processing Equipment for over 80 years. 
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unit is being used for government -" 


the delivery equipment and let the 
farmers use it as part of the sales 
service. The advantages of this 
system incude a saving of time, a 
better application job, and the 
freeing of the farmer’s equipment 
and labor in peak work periods, 
according to Wilson & Geo. Meyer. 
e 

Spencer Reaches Agreement 

The Spencer Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has signed a new 
contract with the Business Repre- 
sentatives Council of Joplin, Mo., 
bargaining agent for the 658 hour- 
ly employees at Spencer’s Jayhawk 
Works, near Pittsburgh, Kansas. 

Terms of the contract grant an 
additional holiday, bringing the 
total to seven, and an increase of 
seven cents per hour to members 
of the bargaining unit, plus other 
adjustments in working practices. 

° 
Montrose Elects Two 

The Montrose Chemical Co., 
Newark, N. J., has elected two new 
directors to its board at an annual 
meeting held last month. The new 
members are Richard B. Schneider, 
vice president of the Empire Trust 
Co., New York, and Leon Quat, 
a New York attorney. 

* 
Cyanamid Names Miller Co. 

The Miller Chemical Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., has been appointed 
as distributor of animal feed prod- 
ucts manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York... 
Miller will handle the company’s 
line in Iowa, South Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, and Kansas. 

Miller formulates insecticides 
and weed killers under its own 
name and has been distributing 
Cyanamid’s animal health products 
for almost five years. ; 


e 
To Build In Uganda 
The Uganda Development 


Corp. plans to build a plant for 
the production of 400,000 tons of 
phosphate per year in Sukulu, 
Uganda, East Africa. The present 


East African imports of phosphate- 


based fertilizers total some 20,000 
tons annually. 
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SunOlin To Make Urea 
SunOlin Chemical Co., Wilm- 
ington, Del., a joint subsidiary of 
the Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, and the Sun Oil 
Co., Philadelphia, has, been form- 
ed with the intent to produce urea. 
James I. Harper of Sun Oil 
has been named president of Sun- 
Olin and the vice president is S. S. 
Johnson of Olin Mathieson. Other 
SunOlin officers are J. R. Sander- 


ford, secretary and assistant trea- 


surer; Joseph T. Wilson Jr., trea- 
surer and assistant secretary; and 
Joseph R. Layton, comptroller. 
Mr. Sanderford is from Olin Math- 
ieson and Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Layton are from Sun Oil. 


Grace Assistant Manager 
~ Page Edmunds has been named 


assistant general manager of chem- 
icals in the W. R. Grace & Co., 
Davison Chemical Division, Balti- 
more. In addition, Mr. Edmunds 
has been named vice-president of 
Davison Chemical Co., Ltd., the 
division’s Canadian affiliate. 

Formerly Mr. Edmunds was 
general sales manager, petroleum 
chemicals. 

6 


IMC Enrolls 38 In Schools 
Thirty-eight young men and 


women are enrolled in U. S. col- 
leges and universities this fall un- 
der a scholarship program spon- 
sored by the International Miner- 
als & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill. 

Since the inception of the pro- 
gram in 1947, International has 
awarded 98 scholarships to high 
school graduates, 26 of whom have 
completed four-year college courses 
with degrees. Twenty-eight of the 
graduates received special, one-year 
awards. 


Selling Cincinnati Area 
Ralph B. Morton has been 


named Cincinnati area salesman 
for the Atlas Powder Co.’s chemi- 
cals sales department. He joined 
Atlas last year and had been as- 
signed to the Chicago regional sales 
office as a technical correspondent. 
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R. E. Lasher 


R. H. Schaub 


Name Lasher and Schaub 


Lasher and Schaub Associates has 
been appointed by the Munson Mill 
Machinery Co., Utica, N. Y., as an ex- 


Peas 
~ an 
; ‘ 

> 


clusive sales representative for the firm 
in the state of New York, except for 
the metropolitan area. 


Richard E. Lasher, a former Munson 
employee was associated with the com- 
pany as a draftsman in 1921. He served 
as a salesman, sales manager, chief 
engineer, and general manager until 
1936. Since World War II, he has de- 
voted his time to his private engineer- 
ing practice which consisted mainly of 
the engineering design and develop- 
ment of grain elevators and feed manu- 
facturing plants along with machinery 
sales. 


Mr. Lasher’s associate, Robert H. 
Schaub, opened his own sales engi- 
neering office in Utica in 1948 and has 
worked with various industries. 


If the stability 
of your insecticide 
is important to you... 


read these facts on carrier compatibility 


Phosphate decomposition can usually be traced directly to 
the carrier. Unless the carrier is uniformly produced, has the 
proper pH, and has a low moisture content, you will always 
have trouble with product stability. And, as toxicant manu- 
facturers know only too well, an unstable product does not 
build good customer relations. 

That’s why manufacturers turn to Pike’s Peak Clay...a 
uniformly produced carrier in sizes from 325 mesh up to 14’. 
Its exceptionally low moisture content and ideal pH of 5 
far exceed the normal performance standards of other car- 
riers. In addition, it is less hygroscopic and has free-and-easy 
flowability. But probably one of the most important benefits 
you get with Pike’s Peak Clay is that this one carrier is 
equally .as outstanding for both organic phosphates and for 
. one carrier 


hydrocarbons. Yes, . . . only one carrier to buy . . 


to store ... one carrier to use. 


Write today for a sample of Pike’s Peak Clay for laboratory 
testing. Or, better still, call GRaceland 7-3071 in Chicago. But, 
do it now. 


GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY 


1820 ROSCOE STREET e CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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STOP SIFTING! 


coprereneetett, 
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CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 
“" FLEXIBLE PACKAGING DIVISION 


DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA + MT. VERNON, OHIO + SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 


QUALITY PRINTERS AND CONVERTERS 
OF FLEXIBLE PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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PACK 
POISONOUS 
POWDERS 
SAFELY 

IN 


DUOTITE 
BAGS 


BY 
CONTINENTAL 


You can’t take chances when you’re pack- 
aging poisonous powders. Sifting can be 
dangerous! 


Duotite bags look neat and trim. And with 
Continental’s expert printing they have 
plenty of sales appeal. Call on Continental 
for the best package for poisonous powders 
and other special chemical products. 


That’s why you should use Duotite bags by 
Continental. Duotite bags are of rugged con- 
struction with or without special liners to 
meet your product specifications. They have 
double-folded bottoms secured by both heat 
seal and adhesive. They’re durable, too—give 
strong resistance to breakage. 
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Fertilizer Industry Problems Highlight ARI Conference 


A DISCUSSION of problems 
A relating to agriculture in the 
fertilizer producing industry, high- 
lighted the opening session of the 
Agricultural Research Institute, 
held October 13 and 14, at the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Vincent Sauchelli, 
National Plant Food Institute, 
moderator of the panel, opened the 
review with a brief outline of the 
size of the fertilizer industry. He 
cited USDA figures showing an an- 
nual consumption of more than 22 
million tons of fertilizer per year, 
at a cost of about a billion dollars. 

M B. Gillis, International Min- 
_erals and Chemical Corp., contin- 
ued the review of fertilizer produc- 
tion, emphasizing — technological 
problems. He observed that the 
greatest recent single advance in 
fertilizer manufacture is the pro- 
duction of granular materials. The 
highest share of the market for 
granulated materials has been in 
north central areas, he said,—and 
the least in the 
regions. 

Granulated fertilizers have in- 
creased costs of production, require 
more skill, and the selection of ma- 
terials is limited. There is little 
doubt, however, that the market 
for granulated materials will con- 
tinue to increase. Other advances 
in the fertilizer industry, he indi- 
cated, may be expected in the pro- 
duction and use of phosphatic ma- 
~ terials. 

Mr. Gillis noted that some of 
the current problems of the fer- 
tilizer manufacturer are compli- 
cated by the numerous grades of 
fertilizer made. The production of 
many grades, he noted, is not only 
inefficient, but not desired. He 
urged the industry to accelerate 
the program to reduce the number 
of grades produced. 

The trend toward high analy- 
sis plant foods presents several 
manufacturing problems, noted Mr. 
Gillis. For one, raw material 
sources for these fertilizers are lim- 
ited, requiring high analysis mater- 


south-atlantic 
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ials. Although freight and truck- 
ing costs are lower, there is greater 
danger of nitrogen loss, and in- 
creased difficulty in controlling 
grade without exceeding the grade. 
Improved production techniques, 
of course, meet these technological 
demands,—but at the same time 
even these techniques contribute to 


» 
making fertilizer manufacture a 
complicated industry, where it be- 
comes increasingly important that 
adequate return be received on the 
investment. 

Edwin Cox, chemist and en- 
gineer, reported to ARI members 
on various business problems of the 
fertilizer industry. He, also, urged 
that some agreement be reached 
on the number of fertilizer grades 
to be handled. He noted that Flor- 


-ARSENATES - C 


erie -ROTENONE- -MALATHION. 
Seay - DICHLONE: -LINDANE - -ENDRIN 


HEPTACHLOR - TOXAPHENE - PYRETHRINS. 

PARATHION - FERBAM- ALDRIN - DIELDRIN- 

STREPTOMYCIN - SABADILLA - CHLORDANE. 
GOES WITH ALL TOXICANTS ... 


You need little or no stabilizer 
when formulating dusts with the 
newer pesticides when you use 


PYRAX ABB as the diluent. 


The unusual combination of 
chemical inertness, neutral pH, 
dry flowability and low moisture 
content has made PYRAX ABB 
the logical choice for formulat- 
ing the commonly used toxicants. 


When you dilute any toxicant 
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R. T. VANDERBILT CO., SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


© 


with PYRAX ABB, you reduce 
costs due to easier handling, bet- 
ter coverage, and simpler formu- 
lation. 

The excellent compatibility of 
PYRAX ABB has made it the 
most widely used Pyrophyllite in 
the agricultural field. 

Write today for compatibility 
data on PYRAX ABB and tox- 


icants. 


( ) Please send Compatibility Data. State Application pa 


Name 


Title 


(Please attach coupon to your Company letterhead) P-9 
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and protective 


EQUIPMENT 


in one money-saving 
time-saving shipment 


$5.25 each $19.08 per doz. 
Willson Rubber 
Respirators Gloves 


e Willson Gas Masks, Dust Masks 
e Willson Goggles 

© Replacement Filters 

e@ Rubber Aprons 


Complete Line of 


CHEMICALS 


Benzene Hexachloride 
Chlordane 
Chlorobenzilate 

DDT ® Diazinon 
Dicapthon ® Dieldrin 
Fumarin ® Korlan 
Lindane 

Methyl Bromide 
Malathion 
Paradichlorobenzene 
Pentachlorophenol 
PMP ® Pyrethrins 
Sodium Fluoride 


Please send me more information on 
your line of: 


[_] Chemicals 


Naim 6: snot ie ese ec ees 
AGGreSS,  s¢-coccncb ott aseatenaseose seer anos 
GHEY face ceseneaseanee seen State ecss--eeeeee 
Address—Hub States Protective Equipment Div. 


and EQUIPMENT 


dianapolis 1, Indiana 


1255 Windsor 
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ida, the state that uses the largest 
quantity of mixed fertilizer, had 
972 grades registered last year. 
North Carolina; on the other hand, 
which is the second largest user of 
mixed fertilizers, had only 43 
grades listed. Methods of analysis 
and sampling, high analysis mater- 
ials, and limitations of distribu- 
tion, are some of the projects the 
industry has under investigation. 


Research and development 
problems were reviewed by Eugene 
D. Crittenden, Allied Chemical 
Corporation, who stated that the 
future of food sources is dependent 
on the advances to be made in: 
present crops, improved crops 
(hybrid) , new crops, other sources 
such as ocean, seas and lakes. Ad- 
vances may be expected in new 
pesticides, such as the systemics, in 
use of urea, and development of 
other new agricultural chemicals. 
A great deal is known about phos- 
phate metabolism, he said, but 
more needs to be known about pot- 
ash and nitrogen. Studies along 
these lines, he indicated, will be an 
important phase of future agricul- 
tural research. 


Speaking from the floor, E. V. 
Komarek, Greenwood Seed Co., 
Thomasville, Ga., urged manufac- 
turers to take greater stock of what 
their products do for their custom- 
ers. As a user of $50,000 worth of 
fertilizer a year, Mr. Komarek said 
that he feels entitled to more serv- 
ice. Numerous discussions at in- 
dustry meetings, he said, have em- 
phasized the highly competitive 
status of the fertilizer industry, and 
it would seem obvious that “the 
company most likely to stay in 
business in this high competition, 


would be the one offering and giv~ 


ing the best service.” As an exam- 
ple, he noted that he would be very 
much interested in learning how to 
increase the yield of his hybrid 
seed corn by 10 per cent,—and some 
fertilizer manufacturer ought to 
make an effort to help him. 


Mr. Komarek also voiced dis- 
satisfaction with some of the recom- 
mendations given him, as well as 
others that should have been given 


him, yet were not. The fertilizer 


manufacturer, he said, has been 


urging farmers to use more and 
higher grade fertilizers, without in- 
vestigating precise effects in specific 
regions. Not too long ago, he said, 
a program was underway “to push 
potash.” There was no warning, 
however, that potash is a lye, and 
can damage seed. The manufac- 
turer, Mr. Komarek believes, 
should be sufficiently interested in 
his own product and his customers, 
to follow the product out to the 
field and be sure it is used cor- 
rectly. He concluded by expressing 
the opinion that the manufacturer 
can best help himself by helping 
his customers,—and taking a strong 
interest in the performance of his 
product in actual application. 


e 
New Chemicals for Agriculture 


A two-day joint meeting spon- 
sored by the Commercial Chemical 


_ Development Association and the 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association will be held, starting 
on November 20 at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The theme of the meeting is “New 
Chemicals For Agriculture.” 

According to co-chairman, L. 
S. Hitchner of N.A.C.A., and Carl 
Pacifico of the American Alcolac 
Corporation, a well-rounded pro- 
gram is planned. The first day’s 
session will feature panel discus- 
sions by prominent figures in the 
agricultural chemical field. On the 
second day a meeting, tour and 
demonstration will be held at the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Research Center at Beltsville, 
Maryland. Highlight of the meet- 
ing is expected to be an address by 
a top level government official. 


Iraq Invites Tenders 
The Development Board and 


Ministry of Development of the 
Republic or Iraq have invited qual- 
ified firms to tender for the engi- 
neering, supply, erection, and com- 
missioning of a fertilizer plant in 
that country. Bids must be sub- 
mitted by Dec. 15. 
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To Sell For Tryco Co. 

The Tryco Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, IIl., has named Arden 
E. Malzahn as its sales representa- 
tive for Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Northern Iowa. 

Tryco manufactures crop 
spraying equipment, liquid ferti- 
lizer application equipment, dyna- 
mometers, and minimum tillage 
tools. 


e 
Ban Pomace With DDT 
Apple pomace containing 


DDT has been declared not suita- 
ble as feed for dairy animals by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 
The FDA also said that pomace 
containing DDT is not suitable as 
a feed for meat animals. 


Investigations by the FDA 
have shown that apple pomace con- 
taining substantial amounts of 
DDT has been used as feed for 
dairy and meat animals. Since 
there is no tolerance for DDT in 
milk, apple pomace containing any 
DDT cannot be used for dairy ani- 
mals. In addition, the FDA ordered 


that unless a grower of meat ani- 
mals is in a position to establish 
that the DDT residue in the apple 
pomace and the conditions of feed- 
ing are such that the meat will be 
within the established tolerances, 
apple pomace should not be used 
in the feeding of meat animals. 
® 

Move Atlanta Office 

The Atlanta District Office of 
the Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
division of Union Carbide Corp. 
has been moved to 1371 Peachtree 
Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga. 

® 

Fertilizer Solutions Meeting 

The National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Association, will hold its an- 
nual meeting November 16 to 18 at 
the Netherland Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The program 
will include discussions dealing 
with production and _ inventory 
control; production equipment; 
application equipment; and _stan- 
dardization. Another feature of the 
meeting will be an address on 
“Planning sales for short season 
selling.” 


v 
t 


Vermiculite Seed Cube 
A vermiculite seed cube, made 


of such plant foods as bone meal 
and dried blood with a vermiculite 
base, has been developed in Britain 
and is said to double or treble the 
weight of most crops. 


Reported by John Symons & 
Co., Ltd., Totnes, Devon, the cubes 
measure approximately one half 
inch. They have a small hole into 
which the seed may be pressed. The 
cube is then planted in the soil and 
the process of transplanting and 
thinning is avoided, according to 
the report. The plant feeds on the 
cube, saving manure and fertilizer. 


Heads Si. Louis Branch 
James G. Jackson has been 


appointed sales manager of the 
Chase Bag Company’s St. Louis 
branch. The sales territory served 
by the branch includes portions. of 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, and Ark- 
ansas. Mr. Jackson has been with 
Chase for 10 years as a sales repre- 
sentative in the St. Louis area. 


NOW IN 2 SCREEN SIZES 


CAL-MAG OXIDES 


MgO 40.39 
CaO 58.07 
TNP 203.88 


Unexcelled for its 


tion of better fertilizers. 
information. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant— 
assuring prompt delivery—everywhere. 
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Dehydrating, 
Neutralizing, and Curing factors in the prepara- 
Write for complete 


superior 
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Of NATIONAL LIME on) STONE 
General Offices -+* « « FINDLAY, OHIO 


We Also Produce 
DOLOMITIC 
HYDRATED 
LIME (165 TNP) 
and 
KILN DRIED RAW 
DOLOMITE 
(107 TNP) 
Screened to size 
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Electronic closed loop system compares and 
compensates Set Rate and Measured Rate 


ee TONES DER 


New Continuous Formulating System 


Combines Thayer Scale’s superior mechanical accuracy 


with the sensitivity of electronic compensating controls 


Instantly responsive to 0.1% rate 


deviations in accuracy. 


Thayer announces a radically new 
weight control system for processing 
hard-to-handle solids or liquids. This 
new loss-of-weight system provides rapid 
formulation with high sustained ac- 


curacy at rates up to 5 tons per hour. 


A material hopper, 
(1) supported on 


Essen 


aThayerFlexure 
Plate Scale, is auto- 
matically filled to 
a selected weight 
and the 
brought to balance 


scale is 


Thayer Scale 


by connecting a 
servo motor (3) 
and weight transducer (5) through a 
relay matrice (9). The poise (6) is then 
retracted, at a set rate (Dial 8), a 
potentiometer selects a voltage and a 
tachometer (4) measures the poise re- 
traction rate. These variables are com- 
pared and differences are amplified (7) 
and sent to the servo motor maintaining 
zero error. The transducer senses devi- 
ations from balance and sends a signal 


*THE THAYER SYSTEM OF PROCESS CONTROL BY WEIGHT 
Z, PE pe 


4 Thayer Park, Pembroke, Mass. 


THAYER SCALE CORP., 
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to the controller (12) determining the 
rate of discharge. Should the system 
abort, an error circuit (11) will sound 
an alarm and interrupt the operation. 


This closed loop system will maintain 
a constant speed control over long 
periods and its accuracy is not depend- 
ent upon wearing parts. The operation 
can be programmed by means of Thayer 
AUTOWEIGHTION Punch Cards. Indi- 
cators and recorders can be installed 


at remote locations. 


THAYER FLEXURE PLATE LEVERAGE 
SYSTEMS are guaranteed to retain 
their accuracy for the life of the scale. 
Vulnerable knife-edge pivots are re- 
placed by non-wearing Thayer Flexure 
Plates.* Neither dirt, shocks nor vi- 


bration can effect their accuracy. Write - 


Thayer about any problem you have 
controlling processes by weight. 


*Also utilized in Thayer Batching, Fill- 
ing and Checkweighing Scales. 


WEIGH! 


VIEW OF INDUSTRY 


(From Page 25) 


it is difficult to relate their activi- 
ties directly with increased fertil- 
izer sales. However, on the field 
level it is beginning to show its 
effect. For example, in the 1957-58 
fertilizer year, the institute invest- 
ed rather heavily in support of a 
program of the University of 
Georgia known as the “Georgia 
intensified soil fertility program.” 
Six counties in southern Georgia 
were selected, and with financial 
support and other assistance, the 
use of fertilizers was promoted in- 
tensely. Preliminary results indi- 
cate the consumption of fertilizers 
in these six counties was at least 
10% greater in comparision to the 
balance of the state, and increased 
considerably over the amounts sold 
in this area in previous years. 

Intensified programs are going 
to be conducted in other states this 
coming year, including but not re- 
stricted to ‘Texas and South Caro- 
lina. This type of program should 
show its effects in our own indus- 
try, if conducted along the same 
general lines. 

We must provide along with 
this type of program a far more 
sensible pattern of distribution to ~ 
enable dealers and others along the 
line to have sufficient profit mar- 
gins to enable them to conduct the 
necessary service and promotion at, 
their level to maintain their own 
profit margins. National distribu- 
tors and national manufacturers 
must also have available to them 
sufficient profit margins to enable 
them to service and to serve the 
consuming public with adequate 
education on the use of these ma- 
terials. 

If the industry as a whole, 
through trade associations or simi- 
lar groups, could conduct an in- 
tensified promotional program 
similar to the fertilizer industry, 
it certainly will help considerably 
to starting us on the way to a 
more’ sensible and profitable pro- 
gram in our own industry.*”* 
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_ my 


_ UniTep Macuine Facroriss, 
Amsterdam, Holland, will build a 
fertilizer plant at Modderfontein, 
South Africa. 
AC 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY CHEMICAL 
Corp., announced the appointment 
of Dr. R. A. Fisher to the position 
of research entomologist. He will 
be located at Phoenix, Ariz. 
AC 
ALDEN Carey has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Stockton, 
Calif. plant of Sunland Industries. 
AC 
BANHAM AND JOHNSON is the 
new name of Ace Ammonia Ser- 
vice, Bakersfield, Calif. Principals 
are H. R. Benham, managing part- 
ner, and Newell Johnson, partner. 
AC 
WiItson & GEo MEYER & Co., 
has opened a new branch office in 
FE] Centro, Calif. Lee S. Oberholser 
is manager. 
AC 
Linz NirroGEN Works in Up- 
per Austria produced 369,000 tons 
of fertilizer in the first six months 
of 1958, which was 16,000 tons more 
than was produced a year ago. 
AC 
MEXICAN PRODUCTION of Frasch 
and recovered sulfur in the first 
quarter of 1958 totaled 296,477 
metric tons. 
AC 
HuGH JONES moves to Crag 
Agricultural Chemicals sales head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tennessee, 
it has been announced by Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co., Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation. 
AC 
D. D. PENNY, assistant to the 
manager, research and develop- 
ment, for the California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif., 
was honored recently for his 35 
years with the company. 


NACA MEETING 


(From Page 39) 


speaker mentioned tests which have 
demonstrated the value of treating 
grasses and small-seeded legumes. 
This makes it possible to obtain sub- 
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stantial improvement in stands and 


to extend the grass planting sea- 
son. Their experience with use of 
gibberellic acid on turf grass stands, 
he reported, indicates that this 
growth stimulator may be useful 
with some strains of grasses. More 
fertilizer is needed, however, to 
produce balanced growth, when the 
gibberellic acid treatment is used. 


Export Market 


M. W. Melander, manager of 
the Export Division of Stauffer 
Chemical Co., New York, in his 
address “Export Horizons,” out- 
lined some of the problems that 
the American pesticide manufac- 
turer faces in trying to hold his 
position in the export market. 
“Our position as possibly the prin- 
cipal agricultural area of the 
world,’ he reminded, “means that 
we must sell our insecticide prod- 
ucts to countries with whom our 
agricultural products compete, to a 
great extent on a basis of price as 
surplus goods.” 

Another problem, he observed, 
is the ability of foreign producers 
of agricultural pesticides to obtain 
governmental credit insurance on 
a long term basis. Still other prob- 
lems arise from opposition in some 
areas to our political ideas, or the 
possible action of some communis- 
tic country in mixing into and 
thoroughly disrupting the econom- 
ics of an entire area in which we 
may be trying to open up or main- 
tain an export market. 

He offered the following gen- 
eral summary of the situation 
which the American agricultural 
chemical industry faces in main- 
taining its foreign markets: “As 
long as we are going to depend on 
disposing of close to 30% of our 
agricultural chemical products in 
the foreign market, we must adapt 
ourselves to an ever-changing hor- 
izon. This we can best do by con- 
tinuing to look for new markets, 
expanding old ones by offering bet- 
ter technological assistance, better 
products and service and to be 
reconciled to the fact that we must 
be thoroughly flexible and ready 
to adjust to continuing change.’ %%*& 


FERTILIZER! 
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= lw hal ili a \ 
\ 
YEGLASSES come in multicolors 
1D and shapes; medicines taste 
like peppermint; band-aids are 
available in decorator designs; and 
entire sewage systems are scented 
for the community’s comfort. 
Creative manufacturers are, daily, 
turning similar product liabilities 
into positive assets, and profiting 
greatly for their initiative. To most 
commercial greenhouses, home gar- 
deners, indoor plant fanciers and 
private lawn custodians the natural 
odor of fertilizer is a liability... 
and a big one! But... it doesn’t 
have to be! In the D&O Industrial 
Odorant Labs, masking and reodor- 
izing compounds have been devel- 
oped for all types of commercial 
fertilizer, including those based on 
urea, fish solubles, activated sludge, 
dried bone meal, animal manure, 
tankage, meat scraps and phos- 
phate. Turn your product liability 
into a profit-increasing asset by 
means of a tailor-made fertilizer 
reodorant from D&O. Write for 
specific details... today! 
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Fh 
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DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 
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GRUMMAN AG-CAT 


(From Page 60) 


(217 gal.) with a load restriction 
of 1,000 pounds. 

The Ag-Cat will be marketed 
by independent distributors in the 
United States. Distributors already 
appointed are Magnolia Aviation 
Co., Laurel, Miss.; Sun Valley Dust- 
ing Co., San Benito, Texas; United- 
Heckathorn Co., Richmond, Calif.; 
and Mid-Continent Aerial Sprayers 
& Dusters, Inc., Hayti, Missouri. 
Sales are under the direction of C. 
E. Moore of Grumman. 


SOIL FUMIGATION 


(From Page 33) 


Chloropicrin has been on the 
market longer than any other soil 
fumigant in general use. It is ex- 
pensive and disagreeable to handle, 
but many vegetable growers prefer 
it for fumigating seedbeds. Prop- 
erly applied it will kill insects, 


nematodes, most weed seed; and alt. 
except a few-more*resistant fungi. ~ 


Most of the soil fumigants 
used today are applied to soil for 
crops having a value in excess of 
$400 per acre. About 20 percent 
of the 4 million acres in this cate- 
gory are fumigated. In 1958 about 
half the tobacco (400,000 acres) in 
the southern states was planted on 
land fumigated with ethylene di- 
bromide or DD mixture. Ten years 
ago only a few thousand acres were 
so treated. In Hawaii it is stand- 
ard practice to fumigate pineapple 
soil. 

Perhaps the greatest limiting 
factor at the present time for more 
extensive use of soil fumigants on 
a number of field crops is cost. 
For example, many different spe- 
cies of wireworms attack our cul- 
tivated crops, including corn. For 
field corn the presently effective 
soil fumigants are too expensive 


and’ chief dependence tor: avoiding: 


wireworm damage is placed on cul- 
tural control practices or the ap- 


plication of a chlorinated hydro- 


carbon “insecticide. 


Another example is the wilt- 
nematode disease complex of cot- 
ton. Losses to the cotton crop from 
this complex have been greater 
than those caused by any other dis- 
ease except possibly Texas root rot. 
Nematocides can control the fusar- 
ium wilt-nematode complex and 
thereby can double yields of sus- 
ceptible varieties and appreciably 
increase yields of resistant varieties, 
but economics are the limiting fac- 
tor in their wide-spread use. If the 
cost of fumigation treatment could 
be reduced to open up the market 
to crops yielding as little as $200 
per acre annually, and only 10 per- 
cent of this crop land was fumi- 
gated, the acreage would be more 
than double that now treated. 

Another area where soil fumi- 
gants are valuable is in nematode 
quarantine and eradication pro- 


“grams. During’ the ‘past twelve 


years the golden nematode in a 
small area on Long Island, N. Y. 


I i 
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has cost farmers and the Federal 
and State agencies more than 5 
million dollars. A soil fumigation 
treatment costing even as much as 
several thousand dollars per acre 
might well be cheap for the coun- 
try as a whole if the nematode 
could be eradicated and kept out 
of other potato producing areas. 

Another example is the soy- 
bean cyst nematode recently dis- 
covered in several of our States. 
While the use of a soil fumigant in 
the production of soybeans is not 
economic, it would still be very 
valuable to have a fumigant that 
would eradicate the nematode and 
help prevent the spread of this 
potentially dangerous pest. Soil 
fumigants may also have a place in 
the eradication and quarantine 
programs for witchweed, a parasitic 
weed that attacks a number of im- 
portant agricultural crops. 

In summary, soil fumigants 
offer wide opportunities to the 
commercial producer. Damage to 
our crops by underground pests is 
enormous and still much under- 
estimated. The practice of control- 
ling these pests by chemicals is only 
in the early stages of development. 
The possibilities for further ex- 
pansion appear to be almost un- 
limited. Crops are grown on more 
than 500 million acres each year 
in the United States alone and it is 
becoming increasingly evident that 
a considerable proportion of these 
are subject to damage by under- 
ground pests. Yet soil fumigants 
are being used on less than one 
percent of our acreage. Agriculture 
looks to the chemical industry to 
aid in developing more efficient 
and more practical materials in this 
important field of pest control.k*& 


HANDLING LIQUIDS 


(From Page 31) 


never be closed while filled with 
liquid ammonia. The filling depth 
of a storage tank should be watch- 
ed carefully. A horizontal tank 
should never be filled to a height 
of more than 90% of its diameter. 
If the ammonia is cold when put in 
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storage, a lower limit is neces- 
sary. For example, at zero degrees 
Fahrenheit, the liquid level should 
not come to more than about 75% 
of the tank’s diameter. 


Ammonia vapor, mixed with 
air, constitutes a fire hazard, if the 
amount of ammonia is between 16 
and 25%. This is not really con- 
sidered flammable, as it would be 
unlikely to occur in open air. ICC 
does not label it flammable. But, 
it is possible for the flammable 
range to exist in closed equipment. 
For this reason tanks should be 
well grounded. Explosion-proof 
electrical equipment is recommend- 
ed for the storage area. Anhydrous 
ammonia is not corrosive to carbon 
steel, which is generally used for 
piping and storage. Copper, zinc 
and silver are corroded by am- 
monia. Consequently, the common 
brass valve, galvanized pipe and 
tin or silver solder should never 
be used with anhydrous ammonia, 
because mercury and ammonia 
form truly explosive compounds. 


The next liquid raw material 
we wish to consider is nitrogen sol- 
ution. Generally, what applies for 
nitrogen solution applies for aqua 
ammonia as well. Nitrogen solu- 
tions are not as hazardous as an- 
hydrous ammonia, as far as pres- 
sure is concerned. However, the 
ammonia contained is volatile and 
must be treated with the same gen- 
eral respect as anhydrous. ‘Theo- 
retically, nitrogen solution or aqua 
ammonia is even less flammable 
than anhydrous ammonia; that is, 
the flammability limits are narrow- 
er. However, a spark can still cause 
the ammonia-air-water vapor mix- 
ture above nitrogen solutions to 
ignite and burn or explode. Con- 
sequently, the same precautions 
against fire and sparks should be 
taken in the case of nitrogen solu- 
tions. 


The salts in nitrogen solutions 
cause corrosion with carbon steel, 
which results in some hazard to 
safety. When carbon steel is used, 
some corrosion allowance is re- 
quired, but more important is the 
periodic inspection to make sure 


magnesia 
for 

greater 
yields 


Year after year Berkshire’s 
EMJEO* (80-82% Mag- 
nesium Sulphate) and 
Calcined Brucite (fertil- 
izer grade) 65% MgO have 
proved to be invaluable 
primary plant foods—to- 
gether with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash. 


BERKSHIRE 
for 

highest 
quality 
magnesia 


Be sure to include Berk- 
shires EMJEO and/or 
Calcined Brucite (fertil- 
izer grade) in your mix- 
tures as sources of avail- 


able magnesium. You'll be 
glad you did. 


and 


BERKSHIRE’S 


“POTNIT* 
(94/95% Nitrate of Pot- 
ash) for special mixtures 


and soluble fertilizers. 


*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SON GA-17 ¢ 


LIZER SCALE 
peed bagging 


For just 
a RICHARD 


FERTI 


gives you modern, high-s 


The low, low cost attached to this outstanding Richardson Fertilizer 
Scale makes it an ideal unit for both small and large output operations. 
Maximum speed with excellent accuracy assures the user of both 
economical bagging and elimination of “give-away.” 
Only the Richardson GA-17 offers the fertilizer producer all these 
features at this price. 
fast, precise bagging— up to ten 100-lb. bags per minute 
simplicity of design—only two units; E-10 Belt Feeder and GA-17 
Bagger : 
ease of operation—just attach the bag and pull handle 
eye-level weight indication— balance indicator operates on torsion 
principle 
corrosion-resistant stainless steel plates—where contact is made 
with fertilizer 
minimum head-room required—scale also available in a floor 
portable frame 
service always available—from Richardson’s nationwide facilities 
--. within 24 hours if desired Write Today For Full Information 
For higher-speed production the Richardson HA-39 provides bagging 
rates up to 24 bags a minute at 2 oz. accuracy. 


ichauds RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY e CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities 


Also manufactured in Europe to U.S. standards @ sez 


Richardson Scales conform to 
U.S. Weights and Measures 
H-44 for your protection. 


ee copay MONTROSE DDVP 

— DIMETHYL DICHLORO VINYL PHOS- 
PHATE, minimum 95% purity, is now being used 
in sugar-based fly baits and as a phoracide in mush- 
room culture. DDVP based emulsions concentrate 
has also been used for control of Cigarette Beetles 
in tobacco warehouses. Because of its high insect 
toxicity in very low concentrations, and its relatively 
low toxicity to warm blooded animals and lack of 
residue, experimental work is suggested in many 
Pay fields of application. 
of insecticides DDVP is now being supplied in commercial quant- 


Biologi ds for insecticidal, ae ities for authorized uses and in experimental quant- 
Screening of compe aaa properties = ities to qualified experimenters 
Lae acter! pt | a : 
ues of pesticide-treated crops MONTROSE DET 
evaluatio . crops aw a : 
ae < say of insecticide residues on ing oa DIETHYL TOLUAMIDE, the “most” success- 
ee Ries "I determination of insectict : al ful wide-spectrum insect repellent developed by the 
Chemica ‘ncluding warm-bloode ne U.S.D.A. and Army Quartermaster Corps. 
Pharmacology ‘icity studies é Montrose DET.-is guaranteed to contain 95% 
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that the equipment is still safe. The 
most likely failure points are joints 
and welds. Corrosion on stainless 
steel and aluminum is no particu- 
lar problem. 

As mentioned above, ammonium 
nitrate can inpregnate the corro- 
sion scale and get into threaded 
joints. Being flammable, this can 
cause an explosion if a flame or 
electric arc is used in repair work. 
Never should a flame or an arc be 
allowed on a closed tank or pipe. 

Sulfuric acid dehydrates ani- 
mal tissues very badly. Consequent- 
ly, extreme precautions must be 
taken against contact with acid. 
Splash-proof goggles are a must 
when connecting tank cars or work- 
ing on pipe lines. Just as with an- 
hydrous ammonia or nitrogen solu- 
tion, flooding with water is the best 
remedy. Luckily, sulfuric acid has 
a very low vapor pressure, because 
only 10 to 20 parts per million will 
dehydrate the lungs. 

The second hazardous factor 
with sulfuric acid is that the cor- 
rosion of iron forms hydrogen, 
which is very flammable and ex- 
plosive. Consequently, acid lines 
and tanks should be treated as if 
they contained a flammable ma- 
terial. Dilute acid (below 60 
baumé) will greatly increase the 
amount of corrosion; the acid lines 
whenever washed, should be 
washed thoroughly. Never use com- 
bustible material to wipe up sul- 
furic acid spills. Spontaneous com- 
bustion can be more likely with 
sulfuric acid soaked rags than with 
paint soaked rags. 


To summarize the main points: 

1. The attitude of many fertilizer 
plant personnel should be changed. They 
should not feel that putting on goggles 
is a waste of time, nor should they con- 
sider that the use of safety equipment 
makes them sissies. 

2. Greater use of goggles to protect 
the eyes should be especially stressed. 

3. In many cases, better tank car un- 
loading facilities should be considered. 
A safety shower at this point should not 
be neglected. 

4. The ammoniator operator could 
stand to have two safety showers avail- 
able. His quarters are generally some- 
what cramped and he could be cut off 
from one of these safety showers. 

5. For general safety in a fertilizer 
plant, every working level should. have 
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a source of fresh air. This could be a 
pressurized stairwell, which would also 
serve as an escape route. 


As FREQUENCY 


(From Page 67) 


vide a much longer period of non- 
interference. The restrictions and 
coordinations, coupled with early 
and late hours of operation by ap- 
plicators, should provide freedom 
from serious interference for sev- 
eral years to come. 

Frequencies are categorized 
within these services, but the itiner- 
ant frequency is the only one in 
each service. It is for those who 
travel widely and the NATA sug- 
gests that all who engage in con- 
tract operations apply for this one. 
Thereby, a common frequency will 
be available where several contrac- 
tors are working together on one 
program and communications are 
desired. 

Permanent frequencies, of 
which there are several, are author- 
ized for normal areas of operations. 
There is no specified radius limit, 
as it is presumed that both the ap- 
plicant and the FCC will be rea- 
sonable. 

General frequencies, available 
only in the business radio service, 
are catchalls for those who do not 
fit a pattern of operations. As a 
result, more interference is prob- 
able here than in the itinerant or 
permanent frequencies. 

Frequencies recommended by 
the NATA for aerial applicators 
are ones that became available only 
recently. The special industrial 
itinerant frequency is 151.505. Per- 
manent special industrial frequen- 
cies are 151.535, 151.565, and 
151.595. 

Business (itinerant, 180W) 
frequency is 151.625. Permanent 
business frequencies are 151.655, 
151.585, 151.715, 151.745, 151.775, 
151.805, 151.835, 151.865, and 
151.895. 

Business general frequencies 
are 151.925 and 151.955. 

Contract operators, by apply- 
ing for the adjacent itinerant and 
permanent frequencies in either 
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service, will remain within the elec- 
tronic limitations of the equipment 
for two-channel operation. How- 
ever, there are other frequencies 
available at varying intervals from 
150 to 174 MC. 

The radio equipment being 
demonstrated at the Milwaukee 
meeting is normally intended for 
single-channel operations. At some 
additional cost, equipment for two- 
channel operations is available. To 
relieve operators desiring two chan- 
nels of some paper work, NATA, 
with the aid of FCC, has prepared 
a standard supplemental data sheet 
for attachment to applications 
where two frequency authoriza- 
tions are requested. In any event, 
applications for radio licenses are 


- no more involved than those for 


aircraft.*#* 


EMULSIFIER REVIEW 


(From Page 29) 


The formulators have begun 
to realize that they can best be 
served by the emulsifier producer 
if they can present the anticipated 
technical problems for the new 
season, well in advance. It is most 
difficult for the sales predictors, 
however, to judge in advance 
which new toxicants and applica- 
tion markets will be important, 
until urgency is imminent. This is 
the time when many formulators 
cry for help — requiring “emerg- 
ency” adjustments in their formu- 
lations. Only those suppliers with 
facile technical service can offer 


_ proper assistance. 


There are, however, many in- 
stances where the formulator with 
foresight can predict a new prod- 
uct market, and can share the prob- 
lem with the emulsifier producer 
early in the fall. If this is done, 
there is time to develop more 
thoroughly the appropriate prod- 
ucts, along with requisite aging 
and testing, to arrive at the best 
answer for the money. Sole’s ad- 
vice to the formulators for the 1959 
season is: Outline your tentative 
program now and share it with 
your emulsifier supplier. You will 
be the gainer. k* 
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NPFI NEWS 


(From Page 93) aes 


has been sustaining a cut of eight 
to nine billion board feet per year. 
However, he continued, about 70 
per cent of this production comes 
from about 30 per cent of ‘the tim- 
bered area. 
out that this practice can not con- 


Mr. Yocum pointed 


tinue for long “unless we concen- 
trate our efforts on developing 
methods of research which will 
lead to increased productivity of 
the land.” 

In discussing the fundamental 
factors of tree growth, Dave Scott 
of the University of California, 
pointed out that most forest lands 
generally are poor from a _ soils 
standpoint, and trees differ from 
other crops because the period of 
growth extends over a long period 
of years. 


+ ipa 

Ray Austin of Crown Zeller- 
bach said that forest fertilization 
experiments conducted by his com- 


“pany indicate that fertilizer in- 


creased leader growth on seedlings 
up to 60 per cent. 

The National Plant Food In- 
stitute sponsored a tour of selected 
fertilizer industry operations in the 
Intermountain and Pacific Coast 
areas that began Sept. 7 in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and ended on Sept. 
12 in Pocatello, Idaho. 


LISTENING POST 


(From Page 63) 


with a surfactant gave about 25 
per cent lower yields, than when 
they were used alone. Only two 
of the materials, maneb and 
thiram, tested with the surfactant 
added were the same in both years. 
However, results within each test 
for the three pairs compared were 
consistent. 
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- Discussion: Dr. Chandler con- 


cludes that according to the results 
of these two years’ trials, most 
available spray materials so far 
tested do not control both bacterial 
and fungus diseases and give good 
yields at the same time, when used 
alone. Further testing, both of mix- 
tures and of single materials, is 
needed. The two basic copper sul- 
fate-streptomycin formulations 
(Agri-mycin 500) were best among 
the mixtures tried in these experi- 
ments. 


He added that even though an 
effective spraying or dusting pro- 
gram could be developed, the bene- 
fits might not justify the cost for 
many farmers. Eight sprayings, ap- 
parently, were the minimum effec- 
_ tive number in these experiments. 
When maneb plus streptomycin, 
one of the better treatments, was 
applied only five times in 1957, 
neither bacterial spot nor ripe rot 
was controlled. The minimum 
eight-spray schedule could hardly 
cost less than $25 per acre. With a 
yield from an unsprayed field of 
two tons of marketable peppers per 
acre, which is above the state aver- 
age, selling at $90 per ton, a 14 
per cent increase in yield of healthy 
peppers would be required to offset 
the cost of spraying. In these tests, 
plots sprayed with Omadine pro- 
duced yields 19 per cent higher in 
1956 and 14 per cent higher in 1957 
than the unsprayed plots, but dis- 
ease control with Omadine was not 
outstanding. Before a control pro- 
gram can be recommended for 
growers’ use, more tests as well as 
"cost studies are required. 


~ FERTILIZER VIEWS 


(From Page 70) 


as “the law of diminishing returns 
in agriculture,” and expresses a 
truth confirmed by many thou- 
sands of field experiments with all 
kinds of plants, in all parts of the 
world. No one, anywhere, has 
been able to obtain an unlimited 
amount of vegetable substance 
from a limited area of soil in one 
cycle of plant growth,—that is, 
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from seed to seed. Plants abso- 
lutely will not amplify their 
growth beyond a certain point, 
regardless of how scientifically the 
soil is fertilized, or how carefully 
its moisture, light and warmth re- 
quirements are satisfied. 

Liebig was a great scientist 
to whom the whole world owes 
infinite gratitude for his contribu- 
tions to agriculture’s ability to fur- 
nish an abundance of food and 
fiber. He knew about the law of 
diminishing increments of yield. 
Yet, Liebig believed that if proper 
management of the soil could be 
learned, there would be no limit 
to the amount of vegetable sub- 
stance that could be grown even 
from a small area of ground—even 
“from a flower pot.” In other 
words, he and many of his follow- 
ers believed that the graph of the 


yield of any species of plant is a 
straight line that would ascend in- 
definitely. It is now generally ac- 
cepted by scientists, thanks to 
Mitscherlich and others of his 
school, that the graph of the yield 
is a curve that cannot be straight- 
ened out. It will ascend to a cer- 
tain height, and then inexorably 
tends to flatten out. 


The Minimum Holds Dominance? 

It is not strictly true that the 
minimum factor, the one present 
in the smallest number of units, 
holds dominance over any given 
situation in plant culture. An 
addition of any factor of plant 
growth is capable of increasing 
yield to a certain degree, so long 
as it is not present already in its 
maximum amount, — regardless of 
what is done or left undone about 
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the other factors. Mitscherlich concept, it can be shown that when _ we have shown that Liebig’s “law 
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showed by many experiments that 
“the magnitude of the yield is con- 
ditioned by all the factors of 
growth. Each single factor exer- 
cises the greater limiting influence 
on yield, the nearer it is to the 
minimum.” This statement implies 
that the addition of a slightly de- 
ficient factor will increase yields, 
because it will help the minimum 
factors to be used more efficiently. 
He found that no matter what 
kind of crop he studied, or what 
growth factor he was investigating, 
the normal increase of yield con- 
formed accurately to a single type 
of curve that could be represented 
by the equation: 
dy 
Sy (A-y) G 
dx 

in which A is the limit of yield 
attainable by a particular crop 
plant, x is the specific plant nutri- 
ent, and y is an intermediate yield 
produced by a specific number of 
pounds of x, and C is a constant 
effect factor characteristic for each 
particular kind of plant nutrient, 
and it determines the slope of the 
curve. 


About nine years after Mits- 


two or more nutrients or other 
factors are deficient, the final yield 
will be the product of their rela- 
tive deficiencies. For example, a 
90 percent sufficiency of potassium 
(K), and a 60 percent sufficiency 
of phosphorus (P), would permit 
90 percent of a 60 percent yield, 
or 54 percent of the maximum 
yield. Baule also showed that the 
amount needed for the 50 percent 
of a yield was the amount which 
added to a soil always corrected 
half of the remaining deficiency. 
Thus, one unit produced 50 per- 
cent, two units 75 percent, three 
units, 87.5 percent, four units, 
93.75 percent and so on. This 
amount is referred to as one Baule 
unit (2) (3) (4). 

The reader is referred to the 
cited literature for more detailed 
explanations. It is believed that 


of the minimum” is inadequate 
for explaining the influences of 
plant nutrients on plant growth. 
The concept of the low stave on 
the barrel is an illustration that 
is easily understood and appeals 
to common sense. But its con- 
tinued use by agronomists and 
others to explain the relationship 
between crop yields and fertilizer 
deficiencies perpetuates a _ mis- 
apprehension of the true facts. As 
Lange expressed it, the concept is 
“a cabinet specimen in the museum 
of rural culture.” It was natural 
enough in its time, when we were 
still ignorant of the laws of growth; 
but it has now only a historical 
interest. 


(2) Baule. R. (1913), Zu Mitscherlich’s Gesetz 


der Physiologischen Beziehungen, Land- 
wirtschaft, Jahrbuch51 :363-385. 

(3) Wi cx, O. w. ABC cf Agrobiology 
(1987), W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y. 

(4) Bray, Roger H. Soil Science 178: 9-22 
(1954). 
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228 North La Salte Street 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Telephone: State 2-9361 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisement are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Check 
must accompany all classified advertisements. Ad- 
dress all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
Closing date: 10th of preceding month. 


Help Wanted: 


JUNIOR SALES: Career position 
open in St. Louis branch office for 
technically trained young man wish- 
ing to enter sales and sales manage- 
ment field. Prefer chemistry or chem- 
ical engineering education with at 
least 2 years college. Position starts 
with office sales liaison with advance- 
ment to field sales engineering or jun- 
ior sales management. Write giving 
full data. Box 212, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


SALES BRANCH SUPERVISOR: 
Career opening — St. Louis Branch 
Office—Small, aggressive, well-estab- 
lished national company. Chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals. Applicant must 
be able to organize and manage field 
sales engineers (10) and handle ex- 
ecutive sales. Technical background 
required. Write giving complete per- 
sonal data. Box 213, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER 


Leading manufacturer of ferti- 
lizer has vacancy for a young 
Chemical Engineer to be train- 
ed in all phases of fertilizer 
manufacturing and distribution. 
Heavy emphasis will be placed 
upon granulation. Require 
Chemist or Chemical Engineer- 
ing degree plus 3 years gen- 
eral engineering experience. 
Fertilizer manufacturing experi- 
ence preferred. 


Submit resume giving full de- 
tails of education and training 
to: 


Employment Coordinator 


Personnel Department 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
401 East Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Situations Wanted: 


MARRIED VETERAN, age 24 cur- 
rently studying Business Manage- 
ment, at night, desires to train as a 
salesman in an organization where 
achievement will be rewarded. Phone 
BUtler 9-4714-J. (New Jersey) 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: B. S. Agricultural Marketing, 
10 years experience in product pro- 
motion and sales. Desire Agricultural 
Chemical lines for California or Pa- 
cific area. Address Box 211, c/o Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


Sales Volume Down? — Sales Costs Up? 
Obtain the advantages of a diversified sales organi- 
zation. Let me handle your sales on a straight 
commission. Experienced in fertilizer materials, 


technical insecticides, herbicides and fungicides. 
Introduction of new products a specialty. No job 
too large or too small. 


Reply Box 204, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Ror Sale: 


FOR SALE: Rotary Dryers 7’6” x 55’, 
(2) 6’8” x 65’; Ribbon Mixers 40 & 
90 & 225 cu. ft., 1—10,000 gal. alumi- 
num Storage Tank, Rotex & Tyler 
Screens single and double deck, Mikro 
Pulverizers, Raymond Mills, etc. Send 
us your inquiries. Brill Equipment Co., 
2409 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


SALE: Horizontal Aluminum Tanks 
2,100, 4,000 gallons. Steam Tube Dry- 
ers (Tubes Removable) 6’ x 50’, 6’ 
x 30’, 4’ x 30’. Ribbon Mixers 200, 75 
cubic foot working capacity. Also 
Bucket Elevators, Screw Conveyor, 
Trough Conveyor, Hammermills, Pul- 
verizers, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1428 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


GOOD REBUILT EQUIPMENT — 
USED BUT NOT ABUSED: Rotary 
and Steam Tube Dryers; Hammer 
Mills up to 150 HP; New and rebuilt 
ribbon blenders; Screens and Sifters 
all makes in stock; Mikro Pulverizers 
from Bantam to No. 4’s. Raymond 
HI Side Mill; 5000 Gal. Alum. Tanks; 
11,000 Ga. Stainless Tanks; Send us 
your inquiry. First Machinery Corp., 
209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous: 


BRITISH FIRM of CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS with excellent 
standing in the agricultural field and 
adequate chemical and bacteriological 
laboratory resources would be inter- 
ested in tying up with American 
Chemical Manufacturer, either for 
manufacture in U. K. under license or 
for importation of basic materials for 
final formulation. Address Box 214, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


ny 


Texas Chemicals Conference 
The Texas Agricultural Chem- 


. icals Conference will be held Feb. 


10, 11, and 12 on the campus of 
Texas Tech College, Lubbock, 
Texas. The annual meetings are 
sponsored by the Lubbock and 
West Texas Chambers of Com- 
merce in conjunction with Texas 
Tech and Texas A and M. 


LEGAL NOTICE 

Statement of ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
of March 3, 1938, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233). 

Of Agricultural Chemicals, published monthly 
at Baltimore, Maryland, for October 1, 1955. 
_i. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and businesg 
managers are: Publisher, Industry Publica- 
tions, Inc., P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, New Jersey. 
Editor, Eleanor Kanar, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, 

. J.; Associate Editor, Richard MeNaily, Box 
31, Caldwell, N. J.; Advertising Manager, 
Ralph Dorland, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
_2, The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) Industry Publications, Inc., P.O. 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J., Wayne E. Dorland, 
P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J.; Ralph Dorland, 
P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J.; Eleonore Kanar, 
P., O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are. (If there 
are none, so state). None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in cases 

where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 
: 5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the 12 months preceeding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) 


Signed—Eleanore Kanar, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th 
day of September, 1958. 


(SEAL) cr . David Tryon 
(My commission expires April 12, 1959). 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(From Page 74) 


they are dealt with on a reasonable 
and open basis. From Washington 
it looks as if closer contact and a 
more open exchange of views 
among conservationists and Pesti- 
cide Industry representatives would 
be the best starting point for clear- 
ing up such damaging misconcep- 
tions. It is understood that a pro- 
gram of this kind is now in the 
works. 
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LAS EMULSIFIERS 


(From Page 29) 


AT 


time. However, there are several 
new emulsifiers in development, 
based on the mol ratio theory pro- 
pounded by F. S. Black of Atlas in 
April, 1957 in an address* before 
the ACS in Miami, Fla. 


Pending the release of the 
new material, Atlas will continue 
to recommend blends of Atlox 
4500 and Atlox 4600 for the 
common chlorinated compounds 
such as DDT, Chlordane and Toxa- 
phene. For formulators of chlorin- 
ated compounds who wish to use 
only one emulsifier as opposed to 
blending for each individual form- 
ula, and who sell in the Delta and 
southeast areas, Atlas offers Atlox 
4525. This material is preferred by 
many in those areas not only be- 
cause of the manufacturing sim- 

Practical and Theoretical Considerations 
in the Use of Surface Active Agents in Agri- 


cultural Formulations,” Behrens, Black, and 
Greath. 


IT’S HERE - 
IT'S PROVEN 


ITS Y-M CO’S. 500 LB. PORTABLE 
CUT-BACK DUST BLENDING SYSTEM 


Capacity — Four to six 500 Ib. 
batches per hour 


Space Requirement — 
6°67 x.10'6Y x15 OA. At. 


DELIVERED TO YOU—READY TO OPERATE 
System Includes — Dust hood at 
loading station; Sifter; Pre-Mixer 
at floor level; Pneumatic Conveyor- 
Blender; After-Mixer with dust col- 
lector; Dust hood at packaging sta- 
tion, etc; All motors wired to panel 
box with push button controls. 


‘Muncy, Pennsylvania - - 
Pasadena 8, Cal. 
Oakland 13, Cal. 


plicity offered by the use of a single 
material, but because of the per- 
formance advantage offered in the 
high sodium waters prevailing in 
that area. 

Because of the complexity of 
the problems encountered in form- 
ulating herbicides, Atlas prefers, as 
a matter of company policy, to re- 
frain from blanket suggestions for 
herbicide emulsifiers. ‘This policy 


is due not only to the relatively | 


great effect of toxicant and solvent 
differences on emulsion perform- 


ance, but also to the fact that the. 


manufacturer’s definition of what 
constitutes a satisfactory concen- 
trate varies so widely from com- 
pany to company. 

Among the Atlox emulsifiers 
currently being used by herbicide 
producers, Atlas Powder Company 
lists various blends of Atlox 4500 
and 4600, and three single emulsi- 
fiers: Atlox 1255, Atlox 2081, and 
Atlox 2083. The latter material 
is used predominantly in formu- 
lations containing chloro-IPC. 


WRITE OR PHONE . 
YOUNG MACHINERY CO. 
MUNCY, PA. TODAY! 


6-3165 
RYan 1-9373 
TEmplebar 2-5391 


Export Sales Reps.: 
Mercantile Development, Inc. 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


MUrray Hill 7-1424 
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Among the emulsifiers listed 
for use by Atlas in phosphate type 
concentrates, the most important 
to the industry are the various 
blends of Atlox 4500 and 4600, 
and Atlox 3387. The blended ma- 
terials are most effective in con- 
centrates containing two pounds 
per gallon or less of toxicant, while 
3387 is used in a number of form- 
ulations including several of the 
new phosphate toxicants.%”%& 


NOPCO EMULSIFIERS 


(From Page 29) 


wide range of toxicants. Pesticide 
formulators are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the unusual chemi- 
cal stability and surface activity of 
this nonionic liquid. 

As a result of the growing de- 
mand for Agrimul 70-A, Nopco’s 
Insecticide Department plans to 
market in 1959 new Agrimuls with 
the chemical stability of Agrimul 
70-A but with even greater surface 
activity. 


KELLETT AUTOGIRO 


(From Page 58) 


The company points to trade 
surveys of aerial applicator opera- 
tions which show that more than 
one million hours were flown last 
year in crop control work. This is 
nearly double the number of hours 
flown in 1954. As older planes are » 
being replaced, Kellett feels that 
the time is right for a completely 
new approach to aerial spraying. 

Among the research and de- 
velopment achievements of Kellett 
Aircraft are the first twin-engine 


~ helicopter, a giant flying crane, and 


a new gyro-stabilizer system. Dur- 
ing World War II, the company 
made fighter and bomber parts for 
the Air Corps. Later the company 
worked on the development of mili- 
tary helicopters. Now occupying a 
new plant opposite the Willow 
Grove Naval Air Station, the com- 
pany has been doing manufactur- 
ing work on various jet fighters, 
bombers, and missiles.k%& 
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TALE ENDS 


ORMONE insecticides are the sub- 

ject of an excellent article in a 
recent issue of Life magazine, recom- 
mended as required reading for everyone 
connected with the pesticide industry. 
Albert Rosenfeld, author of the article, 
suggests that insecticides operating on 
this principle would “cause bugs to 
commit suicide by stimulating them to 
grow too fast or too slow, or to emerge 
at the wrong time of year,’ when they 
would be unable to survive. Advantages 
are that hormone insecticides would 
be effective against insects, but harm- 
less to everything else; there would be 
no problem of development of im- 


munity ; and, selective use would be pos- 
sible, killing unwanted pests but not 
predators. 

The idea of hormone insecticides 
has been under study for well over 
forty years, dating back to the work 
of Dr. Stefan Kovec, Polish scientist, 
who conducted basic research on why 
and how insects grow. His studies sug- 
gested the presence of a brain hormone 
which caused the insect to molt. Other 
studies in Japan by Dr. Soichi Fukuda 
offered proof of a second hormone. 
Subsequently, Dr. Carroll Williams of 
Harvard confirmed the existence of the 
two hormones, and demonstrated that 


TYPICAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS SUBSCRIBERS SAY 
“We read Agricultural 


¥ 
nb 


NONA and ED GREENE 


Oregon Agricultural Chemicals 
Tulelake, Calif. 
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Chemicals regularly 
hecause: 


it gives us a picture of 
shifts in top management of the 
chenucal companies, it tells us 
where people that we know are 
going, and lets us know what the 
manufacturers are thinking of. We 
use the articles considerably in our 
advertising promotions. We photo- 
copy them and send them to cus- 
tomers who may be interested in 
specifics, We feel AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ts a valuable asset to 
our organization.” 


Oregon Agricultural Chemicals services agricultural chem- 
ical dealers by holding schools, extension meetings, and sales 
clinics, helping to show its dealers how to sell chemicals ;— 
Oregon Ag represents—du Pont, Dow, Monsanto, Niagara, and 
other basic producers. The company does custom application of 
herbicides for all types of industry, including road depart- 
ments, railroads, sawmills, docks, oil companies, and irrigation 
districts. Mr. Greene is owner-manager of the company and 
his wife, Nona, is an active partner. Ed Greene has been with 
the firm for fifteen years. The company maintains a separate 
application service that is operated from the “Spray Center,” : 
as the firm’s headquarters building is called. They spray weeds 
and brush, design equipment, teach their customers and their 
customer’s employees how to use chemiicals. and equipment 


(if necessary). 


— Leader in the Field — 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS | 


CALDWELL 


NEW JERSEY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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the brain hormone stimulated glands 
in the prothorax of the insect to secrete 
the second hormone, which actually 
made the insect molt. The new hor. 
mone was called ecdysone. ; 


Another entomologist, Dr. V. B. 
Wigglesworth of Cambridge University, 
discovered the existence cf a third hor- 
mone, which serves to keep the insect 
from growing up too fast, and is thus 
called the juvenile hormone. Mixing 
up the hormone balance resulted in pro- 
duction of disfigured, freak insects 
which would have only a very brief 
life expectancy. 


The final step in the development 
program, now under study, is the estab- 
lishment of the chemical formulas for 
the hormones so they can be made syn- 
thetically. Dr, Williams is working on 
the problem at Harvard, Dr. Howard 
Schneiderman at Cornell, and studies 
are also in progress in Germany. Those 
conducting the work believe that the- 
hormone molecules are simple and 
stable, that synthetic production will 
present no insurmountable problem once — 
the formulae are known, that it will be 
no particular problem to formulate the 
hormones into usable pesticides, and 
that “the resulting insecticides will be 
the safest and among the longest last- 
ing ever devised.” / 

AC ; 

Jack Brunton, sales manager for 
Kolker, reports in from South Africa. 
His trip included an 800 mile safari into 
the Eastern Transvaal, as well as visits 
to Rhodesia and Nairobi. These dedi- 
cated salesmen go a long way to sell 
methyl bromide. From the general at- 
mosphere of the card which detailed 
Jack’s travels we gather that he was 
working on a sideline this trip,—open- 
ing up the market for a new line of 
oversize sepia bras for the Maidenform 
outfit. 
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A letter from S, Eisen in Chicago, 
appears below,—perhaps one of our 
readers can answer Mr. Eisen’s ques- 
tions. : 

Would your magazine have any’ 
knowledge of the following products or 
its sources ? 

INSECTICIDE POWDER: which 
can be mixed in with any paint product, 
then applied to walls. Such mixture will 
then kill any type of crawling insects 
which comes in contact with such walls 
for a period of about a year. . 

CEDAR FRAGRANCE POWDER: 
This is a fine pulverized powder which 
appears to be from Cedar Wood and 
mixed with Cedar Oils and other in- 
gredients, The finished product, when 
mixed with water to a consistency of 
about cream, can then be applied to 
walls with a paint brush, or if desired 
in a thicker consistency, with a trowel. 
Once this is applied to walls of closets, 
it will convert such closets into Cedar 
Closets, 

If you do not know of the sources 
of the above products, perhaps you 
might be able to advise who can make 
up such products for us, 
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en em iting 


i S The Measure 


of Quality 


MULTIPLE SCREENING.... 


NATIONAL POTASH assures you of 
controlled product size. Leading 
the way in precision-screening for 
greater quality control, NATIONAL 
offers a cleaner, better muriate for 
modern fertilizer manufacture. 


Telephone, wire or write your 


order today. 


TIONAL 
TASH COMPANY 


205 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © ORegon 9-4950 
212 Bell Building MONTGOMERY, ALA. e AMherst 5-8234 


The Versatile Fungicide 


INTERNALLY 


POISONOUS IF TAKEN 


TRI-BASIC COPPE 


You get so many more advantages with Copper fungicides — used as a 


spray or dust on practically all truck crops in the control of persistent 
fungus diseases — Tri-Basic provides control of citrus and grape diseases, 
also on many deciduous fruits — Tri-Basic has excellent adherence qualities 
and protects longer —lower disease control cost, greater yield of top 
quality produce. 


TRI-BASIC COPPER SULFATE 


ay \ 


For further information please make Quality Controlled from Mine 
requests on your company’s letterhead. to Finished Product 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


